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FAIRY TALES 
By Sir James J]. Shannon 


FROM A THISTLE PRINT. COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 





When Mother takes the Fairy Book Where Little People live in nuts, 
And we curl up to hear, And ride on butterflies, 

‘Tis “Ail aboard for Fairyland!” And wonders kindly come to pass 
Which seems to be so near. Before your very eyes. 


— THE FAIRY BOOK, by Abbie Farwell Brown 





COURTESY, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Prepare your children for a lifetime of oral health by demonstrating to them 
the correct technique of daily gum massage. 


Classroom care of the gums 
earns praise of dentists! 


Thousands of teachers are instructing children in 


the new hygiene of gum MASSAGE 


O the teachers of America, more than to 

anyone else, belongs the credit for promot- 
ing the regular practice of tooth brushing among 
our children, 

And today they are enlarging upon their in- 
valuable services to the cause of oral health by 
encouraging children to brush their gums as 
regularly as they clean their teeth. 

Sponsored by every modern dentist, this new 
oral hygiene of gum massage has spread to 
countless classrooms. And teachers write enthu- 
siastic accounts of the interest children take in 
this healthful daily exercise of the gums. 

Soft foods and improper mastication leave our 
gums unstimulated and flabby. Lacking the 
exercise that coarse, fibrous foods would afford 
them, gums become tender and inflamed. Sooner 
or later, they start to bleed. And the first trace 
of “pink” on your tooth brush is a distress signal 
that calls for regular stimulating massage. 

To ignore “‘pink tooth brush” is to leave the 
gums more and more susceptible to such oral 
diseases as gingivitis, Vincent’s disease—even 


the more serious but less frequent pyorrhea. And 
lazy, weakened gums have little chance to fight 
off infection at the roots of the teeth. Then, no 
amount of cleaning will protect the teeth against 
future dullness and decay. 


Twice-a-day massage safeguards 
the health of gums 


Regular stimulation of the gums with twice-a- 
day massage firms the gum walls and speeds up 
flagging circulation. This exercise, done with 
tooth brush or finger, not only helps prevent 
“pink tooth brush,” but can correct it. And, 
best of all, gum massage adopted by your chil- 
dren as a preventative measure, will be a safe- 
guard to their oral health. For, as one dentist 
has put it, “If a man or 
woman reaches adult life 
with clean, healthy gums, 
he will probably keep them 
so for the remainder of 
his life’’. 





The foods which children eat today are particy 
larly lacking in the coarseness needed to stimulate 
gum tissues. 


Explain to your class about twice-daily 
massage of the gums. Teach them the necessity 
of having firm, hard gums, and you will be 
helping them to have an adult life free from 
gum disorders and dull, decaying teeth. 


7 7 + 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice 
to assist you in teaching children the new 
technique of oral hygiene. It is often recom 
mended by dentists to tone up gums as wel 
as to clean teeth, and its delightfully refreshing 
flavor rakes children doubly willing to use it 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specift 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yoursel 
if your tooth brush occasionally ‘‘shows pink” 
But Ipana or no, every educator has the oF 

portunity of spreading 
the doctrine of bette 
gums and sounder teet 
by teaching children th 
twice-a-day habit of gu® 
massage. 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health, by BRISTOL-MEYERS CO., NEW YORK @ 
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to equal the Mimeograph. Assignment sheets, office record forms, 
organization schedules, examinations, pupil projects, room dia- 
grams— anything that is typed, handwritten or drawn on its stencil 
sheet can be duplicated by the thousands within the hour. Highest 
speed, plus lowest operating cost! Throughout the year it is a daily 
necessity. Perhaps in no other field has the Mimeograph so many and 
varied jobs to do as in modern education. Let our Educational Depart- 
ment tell you the complete story without obligation to you. » » Address 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Or ’phone branch office in principal 


cities; see Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 


MIMEOGRAPH 















































FOR SPECIAL DISPATCH 


| Opening days at school bring the need for many and rapid 
communications between offices and classrooms. And for accu- 


rate and speediest circulation of those messages there is nothing 
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The INSTRUCTOR is published on the 
fifth of month previous tothe date it bears, 
and should reach subscribers before the 
fifteenth of that month. It is published 
only during the school year, numbers for 
July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—S0 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, anda Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 


RENEWALS—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt of the journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the Ist of month of 
expiration: thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February Ist, etc. 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS must reach us by the twenty-fifth 
ofthe second month preceding the month's 
issue with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of November for the January 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number will 
© to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at for- 
mer address to forward. With your new 
address be sure also to give us the old one, 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Associations, etc. 




















Our CONTRIBUTORS 


N THE classes which Eugenia 

Eckford teaches at Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, she 
has carried out many of her ideas 
for linking children’s activities with 
their study of fine pictures. 
§ Josephine Corliss Preston was for 
sixteen years superintendent of 
schools in the state of Washington. 
§ At the University of Chicago, 
Grace E, Storm specializes in primary 
teaching methods. § Pupils in the 
intermediate grades of the Palo Alto 
schools, where Alieda Birck is art 
supervisor, won second and third 
prizes and seven honorable mentions 
last spring in an international poster 
competition sponsored by the Hu- 
mane Society. § Ethel M. Woolhiser, 
associate professor of education at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, is the author of books on 


progressive classroom procedure. 


| Bayi month Sarah McGiffert dis- 
cussed primary health teaching 
in general; in this issue she presents 
one of its most important phases. 
§ Seven-year-old Weigel’s 
prize-winning verse was set to music 
by Katherine Allan Lively. § In ad- 
dition to her work in illustration, 


Edwin 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland is interested 
and proficient in child photography. 


ORMERLY a primary teacher in 
the United States, Helen Berkey 
now teaches in the Hawaiian Islands. 
§ Lina M. Johns and May Averill, 
experienced teachers, together write 
nature stories for primary children. 
§ Marion Kassing has spent several 
summers teaching art in teachers 
§ Mary B. Grubb’s work 
in handcraft has won prizes at many 
public exhibits. § Mae J. Thompson 
teaches social studies in the fifth and 
sixth grades of the school in Adrian, 
Michigan, where she is principal. 


colleges. 
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LANNING new games and 
interesting variations of 

old ones is one of the specialties of 
Elizabeth Sharp. § Verse written by 
Dorothy Louise ‘Thomas appears in 
§ Anna L 
Curtis is on the staff of the Amer. 
ican Friends’ Service Committee; she 
was sent to Germany in 1°24-1925 
in connection with the child-relief 


numerous publications. 


work which was carried on there by 


the Quakers. 


RT study in this country, as 

well as in Paris, has given 
Marion Reed, supervisor of art in 
the Omaha public schools, a fine 
background for her work. § As an 
author of biographical and historical 
sketches, Rebecca Deming Moore 
has been successful in stimulating 
children’s interest in these subjects. 
§ Marian F. Bartle taught the fourth 
and fifth grades at Minnequa School, 
Pueblo, Colorado, for several years 
before she became art teacher there 
four years ago. 


OR two successive summers, 

Ralph Avery has won a fellow- 
ship for study at the Louis Comfort 
Tiffany Foundation, Oyster Bay, 
L.I. § Lottie E. Morgan acts as 
girls’ advisor at Central Junior High 
School, Albany, Oregon, where she 
is a teacher of English. § Alm: 
Patterson and Louisa J. Brooker are 
primary teachers of long experience 
in the Cleveland public schools. 
§ Sarah Grames Clark writes that 
mothering three children, writings 
designing stage sets, and coaching 
are her chief occupations. § Since 
receiving her M.A. degree in English 
from the University of Chicago in 
1929, Anna Winans Kenny has been 
teaching English in the University 
Elementary School there. § Ruth 
Miles has been art supervisor in the 
schools of Martinsville, Indiana, for 
the past eight years. 
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Final Reminder of the Travel Contest 


100 Prizes OFFERED, WITH TOTAL VALUE oF $1000— 
Att Stories Must BE RECEIVED BY OCTOBER 15TH. 


This is the last opportunity we shall| would be able to send the manuscript 
hyve to call our readers’ attention to the |clsewhere—and we would be glad to 
1931 Travel Contest conducted by The | have you make any use of it you could. 
jysrrucTOR. The closing date for re-|We cannot return manuscripts. 


cipt of manuscripts is October 15. 

As in previous years, this magazine 
s offering a number of prizes for the 
lest accounts of vacation travel ex- 
geriences—but this year the offer is 
more attractive than ever before. There 
e more prizes—100 of them—and 98 
vill be awarded without regard to the 
region through which the writers trav- 
ded, The two stories that win first 
prizes (one concerned with travel in the 
United States or Canada, and one with 
wavel in other parts of the world) will 
be published entire in The INsrrucToR 
next spring, with illustrations. A num- 


ber of the other stories received will be 


published also, in whole or in vart—as 
many as space permits. 


Prizes Value 
1 Ist (trave: at home) $100 
1 Ist (travel abroad) 100 
1 2nd (travel anywhere) 75 
1 3rd is We 60 
14th = * = 50 
1 Sth 7 he 35 
l 6th 25 
1 7th as fe 20 
1§ Prizes of $10 each 

(travel anywhere) 150 

77 Prizes of $5 each 

(travel anywhere ) 385 
100 $1000 


During the last few weeks you have 
teen telling interested friends what hap- 
pened on your transcontinental trip or 
your trip abroad, or wherever your 
travels took you. Wouldn’t you like to 
ealarge the circle of those who have in- 
directly benefited by your good time— 
who have laughed with you over the 
humorous incidents and over those inev- 
itable episodes that were trying at the 
time but seem ridiculous now; who have 
envied you the sights you have seen, the 


irends you have made, the mental and | 


physical stimulus you have received— 
0 that now, you feel, you can teach as 
uever before. This is your chance to 
ipread the good news, and a chance too 
to add a neat sum to your spending- 
money or your bank account! 

We would suggest that in submitting 
astory you keep a carbon copy. Then, 


' you should not win a prize, you, 








Please observe the following rules: 


CONTEST OPEN TO: 


1) Teachers in rural or graded 
schools (grades 1-8), either public, pri- 
vate, or parochial. 





2) Persons holding administrative or | 


supervisory positions in such schools. 
3) Instructors of teachers-in-training. 
(Note: Prize-winners in the previous 

Travel Contests of Normal Instructor 


and Primary Plans—now The Instructor 
—are not eligible.) 


Contest Limirep To: 

Accounts of railroad or steamship 
travel during 1931. (If you used other 
means of transportation, for example 
buses or airplanes on parfs of your trip, 
you still are eligible) 

CLosinG Date: 
All contest stories must be in our 


| hands by October 15, 1931. You can 


submit a story of a trip taken any time 
during 1931 before the contest closes. 
LENGTH OF Story: 

Not Jess than 1000 words. 

Not more than 2000 words. 
FoLttow THese Directions: 

1) Use a typewriter (preferably) or 
write clearly with ink, on one side only 





of business-size paper (8! in. x 11 in.).’ 


2. On the first sheet give the fol- 


| lowing information: 


a) Your name and full address, in 
upper left-hand corner. 

b) Title of your story. 

c) List of places visited, in order, 


‘with transportation lines used on each 


part of your trip. 
d) Your teaching position (grade, 
school, place), with this certificate: 
I know that , 
holds the position just named and that 
he (or she) took the trip here described. 
(signature ) 


3) Start your story on the next 
bd “ ”> 

sheet. Number this “1,” and later 
sheets “2,” “3,” Repeat title on 
each sheet. 

4) Send your story, postage prepaid, 
to: ‘Travel Editor, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


etc, 


Recreation Essential to Success 


_ Everyone plays at something. It may | and for, the children of the present and 


% at running a car, or a motor boat, at 
dressing in the latest fashion, at climb- 
ng the social scale, or at making money 
in order to purchase cars and motor 
boats, and clothes, and leisure to climb 
the ladder of social prestige. It may be 
‘tat our game looks toward more sub- 
‘tantial rewards, in scientific, artistic, 
Werary or other achievement. We 
‘metimes forget that all this play, and 
‘at success and pleasure in this play, 
pends largely on play of an earlier 
ind simpler kind which we carried on 
® our childhood. 
_ the child is father of the man even 
it he differs in detail, and the man 
‘ould not forget this in thinking of, 


|to play. 


the adults of the future. 

Fortunately we Americans are, on 
the whole, becoming more youthful 
and more wise and are beginning to 
take thought for the physical education 
of the rising generation which, in too 
many communities, has lacked even the 
first essential for such education—room 
Legislators are remembering 
their important, if humble, beginnings 
by passing laws providing for attention 
in school to the physical foundations of 
the child, and teachers are responding 
by making more of the bodies with 
which they must deal, and on the con- 
dition of which all school progress will 





depend.—James Frederick Rogers. 





Teachers 








Report 


Remarkable Results 


With NEW HARMONICA 
INSTRUCTION BOOK... 


Children Respond Enthusiastically to Simple, Easily Understood 
Music Instruction Made Possible by “The Art of Playing The 
Harmonica” — Supplied FREE in Desired Quantities. 


Since the announcement made last 
month that the new Hohner Harmon- 
ica Instruction Book “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica” was ready, 
we have been busy sending out thou- 
sands of these books to progressive 
teachers in all parts of the country. 
And even at this early date, highly 
commendatory reports are reaching 
us concerning it. 

“Provides a still more simplified way 
of teaching harmonica” writes one 
teacher, “Children taking eagerly to 
New Instruction Book” writes an- 
other. “A real text book for teach- 
ing harmonica” a Musical Supervisor 
adds. “Makes Harmonica instruction 
easier than ever” is the opinion of 
still another. 


‘Teaching Music Under Guise 
of Play 


If you are having difficulty in main- 
taining your pupils’ interest in the 
study of music, if you are constantly 
confronted with the problem of the 
boy or girl who has “no ear” for 
music, if you are having trouble in 
instilling the fundamentals essential 
to a knowledge of music—the har- 
monica offers you a splendid solution 
to these problems. 


Harmonica group work in schools is 
by no means a new idea. 
In thousands of schools 
the introduction of this 
little instrument is do- 
ing wonders in 
verting disinterested pu- 
pils of music to an en- 
thusiastic acceptance of [ 
this study. Children en- 


con- P 


ter into its study with all | oe 
the zest of playing a ees 
game and _= successful 


Address 
teachers everywhere are 


utilizing this interest to 
their advantage. 


eee 6 Ce Ce Oe 


351 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 

Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important 

Factor in Modern Education. 

[| Instruction Book “The Art of Playing the | 
Harmonica,” 


| ON 


Harmonica Instruction Easier 
Than Ever With New 
Instruction Book 


Harmonica playing is not only fasci- 
nating to the average youngster but 
it is speedily mastered. The New 
Hohner Harmonica Instruction Book, 
“The Art of Playing the Harmonica” 
provides in the simplest manner, com- 
plete and explicit directions for each 
step of the way. It not only tells ex- 
actly what to do but by iilustration 
shows exactly how to do it. Every- 
thing is made so clear that any child 
can follow it. In addition, it furnish- 
es the student with an _ excellent 
knowledge of musical terms, rhythm, 
sight reading, etec., and includes a 
number of musical selections which 
involve two, three or four part har- 
mony work, 


Free To Teachers 


The New Instruction Book “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica” will be supplied 
free in the quantity desired for class use, 


Also_,, enable teachers to study the 
results of Harmonica Group Work in 
many schools where it has been in effect, 
a Brochure entitled “The Harmonica as 
an Important Factor in Modern Educa- 
tion” has been prepared, and will be sent 
Free upon request, Please use coupon 
below. 
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Self Directing 


N otebooks 


>> and 


Silent Reading 
Comprehension 


Tests 


Used by Thousands of 


Illustrated 


SEATWORK 


Silent Keading Test to be used with 
Bobbsa-Merrill Readers for l’rimer, 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth l5c 
With Child's World Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third l5c 
With Stery and Study Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third.15¢ 
With New Winston Readers for 
Primer, First, Second, and Third lic 
With Child’s Story Hour Readers 
for Primer and First l5e 
Real Life Readers, Primer, and 
First l5c 
Do and Learn Readers, Second l5e 

Nature Study for First, Second, and 
Third grade _.... oe 


ENGLISH 


To be used with Meek and Wilson 
for Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
and Seventh grade . 

With Potter, Jescke and Gillett for 
$6, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, GA, 
7B, 7A, 8B, 8A 30c 

With Open Door Series for Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth grade 40c 

Progressive Series to be used with 
any text for 1A, 2B, 2A 5 
3B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B 
5A, 6B, 6A, 7B 

Junior High Schvol English 1, 2, and 
8, (Crumpton & Hosic).. 45 

Senior High Schoo! English, 1 and 
2, (Lewis & Hosic) 

English Composition 

English Literature 

American Literature - 

Reading Reports for outside read- 
ings 25e 

As You Like It l5e 

Merchant of Venice l5e 

Hamlet 15c 

Silas Marner l5e 

Tale of Two Cities l5e 

Lady of the Lake l5e 

Ivanhoe 20e 

Julius Caesar 15e 

House of Seven Gables lic 


GEOGRAPHY 


To be used with Shepherd's Begin- 
ners for Third grade 40c 
With McMurray and Parkins for 4B, 
4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A, 7B, TA 30c 
With Brigham and McFarlane for 
4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A 30c 
With Dodge-Lackey for Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh grade _40c 
With Whitbeck’s Physical Geog- 


20c 


40c 


raphy : 45c 
With Whitbeck’s Commercial and In- 
dustrial a senna 60c 
ARITHMETIC 
Essentials in Primary Numbers to 
be used with any text 25c 
With any text for 2B, 2A, 3B, 3A, 
4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A, 7B, 7A, 
8B, SA 30c 
With any text for First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth, and Eighth grade (First 
5 an 4 


grade 30c) — . 
HISTORY 


To te used with Barker, Dodd and 
Webb's Elementary History 30¢ 
Estill’s Elementary United States 4c 
With Halleck’s U. S. for Seventh 
and Kighth grade and Barker, Dodd 
Webb for Seventh & Eighth 
grade 4 
With adopted text for Oklahoma, 
Texas, & Tennessee State History 40c 
With Robinson and Breasted, and 
Webster's Ancient History 
With Robinson and _ Beard, 
Webster’s Modern History i 
With Muzzy’s, Beard’s and Fite’s 
American History 45c¢ 
With Cheney's English History 45c 


CIVICS 


To be used with Hughes’ Elementary 
for grades 40c 

With King and Barnard for High 
ean . 45c 

SCIENCE 

To be used with Caldwell and Eick- 
enberry General Science 60c 

With Clement's Biology 60c 

Domestic Science, General, Seventh 
grade  .... aan a = — 


Oc 


Oc 


Superintendents and Tecchers 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 
each 


each 


each 


each 


each 


: each 
: each 
> each 


: each 


> each 
Se each 
be each 
> each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 


each 
each 


each 


Copies will be sent upon receipt of list price. 
Send for sample book—one for grades and 


one for High School. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


700-700!4 West Grand, Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE 
UNITED STaTEs GOVERNMENT 


By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





Quillopeep. Have you ever heard of 
one? Try to find the word in the dic- 
tionary. Ask your friends whether they 
know what a quillopeep is. 

“If you had never seen a quillopeep, 
and there were no pictures available for 
you to examine, or no quillopeeps in 
your neighborhood, you could interpret 
this word only by means of what you 
read or of what people told you about 
it. Your idea would be composed of 
several other ideas with which you had 
| already had experience. If these pre- 

vious ideas were not true, no doubt you 
| would be much surprised when you 
| finally saw a genuine quillopeep. 

“Thus, the reading of any word in- 
volves its interpretation in terms of 
previous experiences, and the interpreta- 
tion is clear in proportion to the reality 
of these experiences. This is the simple 
| reason why children must see, touch, 
‘taste, and smell . . . . before words can 
mean anything to them. Reading is as 
much a process of putting meaning into 
| the printed page as of getting meaning 
| out of it.” 

The mythical quillopeep is thus sum- 
| moned to introduce a new booklet, “The 
| Activity Program and the Teaching of 

Reading,” which many primary teachers 

find an inspiring aid. This bulletin, 
published by the Office of Education, is 
| the condensed record of the activities, 

methods, tests, and suggestions of hun- 
dreds of teachers in California, and can 

be obtained by writing to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., in- 
closing twenty cents in coin, not stamps. 
| A companion bulletin to the one men- 
| tioned above, obtainable at the same ad- 
dress, for thirty-five cents, is “Teachers” 








onstrates how the activity program can 
be used in any type of primary school 
and with any type of class. 

Many suggestions for a unit on har- 
| vesting, including art, poetry, music, 
history, plays, geography, and nature 
| study, are contained in “Cycles of Gar- 
| den Life and Plant Life,” Office of Edu- 

cation Bulletin (1925) No. 15, price 
twenty-five cents. Also available by 
purchase is “The New Columbus,” by 
Henry P. Bigger, pp. 95-104, American 
Historical Association Annual Report, 
| 1912, sixty-five cents. This material 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
/ent of Documents. 

A number of publications on Indians 
can be obtained free by addressing Office 
of Indian Affairs, Attention Library, 
Washington, D.C. Among them are: 
“Indian Home Life: Past and Present”; 
“Indian Music”; “Primitive Agriculture 
of the Indians”; “Indian Art and Indus- 
tries”; “The Five Civilized Tribes”; 
“Bibliography of Indian and Pioneer 
Stories for Young Folks”; “Bibliography 
of Indian Legends”; “United States In- 
dians”; “Implements, Tools, and Uten- 
| sils”’s “Mounds and Mound-builders”; 
'“The American Indian in the World 

War”; and “Cliff-dwelling.” 

Epitor1aL Note: Throughout the school 

year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 


pages each month a column regarding Gov- 
| ernment publications of use to teachers. 











Guide to Child Development.” It dem- | 






































The HAPPY CHILDHOOD 
READERS 


These readers carry out an idea, which, while new, has been proved to be 
educationally sound: that of basal readers in which the content is a con- 
tinuous story of intense interest to primary pupils. 


In each of the first three books (Primer, First Reader, and Second Read- 
er), the story centers around the activities of a boy and a girl, of the sam: 
age as that of the average child in the grade for which the book is intend- 
ed. Into this continuous story are woven the various types of literature 
The Third Reader contains a varied 
selection of prose and verse of the highest quality, carefully chosen to rep- 


appropriate to this particular grade. 


resent all the interests of a third grade child. 


The content of The Happy Childhood Readers is marked throughout by 
nobility of thought, cheerfulness and humor, incentives to safe and hy- 
gienic living and love of country. Another notable feature is the large 
amount (93%) of original text-matter. There is a very high average of 
repetition in the Primer, yet it is woven into the text gradually and 
naturally. The vocabulary in each book conforms to the standards set by 
the word lists of Thorndike, Gates and the 24th Yearbook. 


These new readers meet every modern requirement as basal texts and 
their use as such is very simple. With these readers the teacher needs only 
a wall chart, a set of pre-primer flash cards and the manuals which are pro- 
vided for the Primer and First and Second Readers. They provide an abun- 
dance of material and suggestions for the teacher, including adequate and 
specific instructions for phonic drill with each lesson. No manual is re- 


quired with the Third Reader. 


The children are provided with desk sets which are miniatures of the 
wall set. With these they repeat the lessons given by the teacher. This 
work provides valuable seat activity and drill, enables the teacher to con- 
stantly check the pupils for accuracy, and assures rapid progress. 


List Prices Net Prices 
Postpaid Not Postpaid 


“BETTY AND Jack” The Primer $ .64 $ .48 
“HELEN AND Bos” The First Reader .70 52 
“ALICE AND Bitty” The Second Reader .74 56 
“Tue Harry Roap” The Third Reader .88 66 
First GRADE MANUAL (Pre-Primer, 

Primer, and First Reader) ae 
SECOND READER MANUAL 50 
2.50 
2.50 
Each .20 


Pre-PRIMER FLASH Carbs, Set 
Wait CHART 
Pre-PRiMER Desk SETs, 


Order from any of the following addresses : 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 


California Schools supplied by California School Book Depository, 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


Oregon Schools supplied by J. K. Gill Company, Portland, Oregon 


a i 
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“Prosperity” and the | 
School Bank | 


In these bewildering days when the 
iymely and substantial old axioms con- 
gmed with saving and having are su- 
xrseded by the glittering new sophistry 
“yy now for prosperity,” it is an un- 
yual school thrift advisor who boasts 
y tremors as bank day approaches. 
Putting down her newspaper in which 
he has just read the statement, credited 
a gentleman rated high as an econo- 
nist, that “America is wasting her sub- 
ance in riotous saving” and that 
‘sothing under heaven can stop the de- | 
dine of the price level except consumer 
wying and particularly the buying of 
yxuries,” our teacher ponders her real 
duty to her charges on bank day. 
Augmenting her dilemma is the 
\nowledge that the parents of her pu- 
gis, far from being able to do their 
ntriotic duty by purchasing diamond 
uecklaces and costly motor cars, are 
themselves pinched by the depression, 
{nding it difficult to give their young- 
sers the small coins to deposit in the 
chool bank. School people are faced 
vith the question of relaxing a bit in 
heir efforts to stimulate school banking 
util the depression is over, or attempt- 
ing to Carry on. 
But is the regular practice of taking 
wekly toll of the family income to 
kposit in the school savings bank as 
unpatriotic or unfair as many people 
vould have us think? Perhaps Philip J. 
lawler, manager of the school savings 
bunk department of San Francisco’s 
bank of Italy, can help us. Writing in 
Overland Monthly, Mr. Lawler says: 
‘In every place where a school and a 
bank flourish, a school savings system is 
at only practicable, but an economic 
ucessity, Every year there are millions | 
ent in research work to discover ways 
and means of alleviating human misery. 
While school savings cannot be classed 
sa discovery, as an idea it has in it the 
means whereby it will, if carefully di- 
rected, be a boon to humanity, second 
in importance to no other movement 
for ameliorating mental suffering super- 
induced so often by poverty and the 
fear of it.” 














ANNOUNCING! 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
BASED ON THE 
LATEST TRENDS 

IN 
HEALTH F'DUCATION 








Send for 
Free Descriptive Catalog 


_PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 
Mech B Education Department, 
airymen’s Lecgue Co-operative, Ass’n, Inc. 
1l West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y, 


grease send me a copy of the 1931-32 descrip- 
ve catalog of Health Education Materials. 


School, or : | 
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Latta’s Book for Teachers 


has been published for twenty years and over one 
million teachers have used it. This edition contains 
32 pages more than any former edition, 


Our Guarantee 


Any rural or primary teacher who uses this book 
30 days and is not satisfied, may return it and we will 
refund the price paid. 

The eighth edition is 9 
x12, contains 352 pages 
and weighs over 2 pounds. 










LATTAS 


It has over 400 drawings SCHOOLSUPPLIES 
for language, construc- 

tion, cutting, coloring SCHOOL BOARDS 
and modeling; besides 
over 340 stories, poems, TEACHERS 


prayers, and _ speeches. 
You will find 1000 seat- 
work suggestions and in- 
formation about health, 
phonies, punctuation, 
language, art, music, 
patriotism, fire preven- 
tien, civics, economics, 
debating, parliamentary 
rules, children of na- Ask for Latta’s School 
tions, ete, Postpaid $2.00, Supply Catalog Free! 


Latta’s Help for Teachers 


96 Illustrated Language Cards with 











many connecting words ...... 25c 
25 Outline Maps, 8%x1l1, U. 8. and 
Continents, assorted .......... 20c 


50 Drawings to Color, assorted 20c 
Flash Number Cards for first grade 20c 
Toy Money, bills and coins $500 for 25c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to trace 20c 


Order From The Nearest Store 


J. S. LATTA, INC. 




















412 18th Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
1454 4th Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. , 














1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 











Another pertinent point Mr. Lawler 
makes in the same article is that the 
“steadiness, the industry, the sobriety, 
the respect for property which are fos- 
tered among thrifty and frugal people 
are political virtues that make for sta- 
bility and permanence of government.” 

And so, you who are in doubt about 
encouraging school banking may well 
ask: What is a financial depression 
compared to my opportunity to foster 
a movement destined to ameliorate the 
sharpest kind of‘ mental suffering—the 
fear of poverty? Is there any better 
time than a time of financial depression 
for bringing home the facts with which 
thrift education is concerned? Is an 
cra of financial depression the proper 
time to skimp on any lesson which in- 
culcates those “political virtues” that 


|make for stability of government? 


It is a fact, too, that school savings 
in the present period of widespread un- 
employment have spared the pride of 
many families who might otherwise 
have had to depend on charity to tide 
them along. Doubtless every teacher 
who has signed a withdrawal slip in the 
past year knows this to be true. 

And yet, in spite of withdrawals for 


| necessities, and propaganda opposed to 


aving, the number of schools and the 


| number of children taking part in 


| school banking has increased during this 
— year, according to the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Of a total deposit of 
more than $52,000,000 to the credit of 
school children, $7,690,529.68 is the 
net saving for the year. School bank- 
ing seems to be holding its own in spite 
of a situation which might have been 
expected to deal it a death blow.— 


| Thrift, Inc. 


Pretence soothes the mind of man; 


jreality disturbs it.—Schmalhausen. 





Teachers! If you take pride in the |HELP PROTECT WILD FLOWERS 
f ] if Sample literature free to teachers, 386 colored post cards 
appearance Of your letters a Beauti ul 25e doz. 104 outline drawings to color 12c doz, 75c ver 100, 


. ° * Junior chapters of 26 or more members at 10¢ each receive 
Box of Personal Name Stationery will — oes _ seed. Button, 6 outlines and 3 circu- 


lars toeach member. Slides and films rented and sold. 


please you. Turn to Page Seven.—Adv. WILD FLOWLR PRESERVATION SOCIETY, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 


New Supplementary Readers by HARTER 
at the surprising 
price of only !0c each 


Every child will want them—and every child 
can afford them. Carefully worded for little 
minds; printed in clear, readable type for little 
eyes; and illustrated with beautiful full page 
color illustrations—by the famous children’s 
artist, Fern Bisel Peat—for stirring little im- 
aginations. Order all four NOW. Pay the 
postman 10c each, plus a few pennies postage 
upon arrival. (No discounts). 


CINDERELLA 


Retoid for little children to read. By Mar- 
jorie Hardy and Emilie Bradbury. 16 pages. 
8 beautiful color illustrations. Net price, 


ay, 
each 10c. 


7 LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 
1932 HARTER CATALOGUE A cunning little character every child loves. 


° 16 pages, 8 beautiful color illustrations, and 
Bigger and Better Than Ever outline illustrations on the story pages to be 


NOW READY -Finest we've colored. Net price, each 10c. 
ever published. Don’t be with- THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT 


ut r FREE ec 
i Bar Spell pany 1 the For grades 1A and 2. Retold by Edna Al- 
onger than it takes to mail the dredge and Jessie McKee. 16 pages. 8 beau- 


coupon. Do it now! tiful color illustrations. Net price, each 10c. 


“MODERN EDUCATION” READ AND COL 
A Work Pook of familiar subjects for reading 
The new, up-to-the-minute and coloring. For Grade 2, By Edna Ai- 
magazine every teacher needs. dredge and Jessie McKee, 32 pages. Net 
Four big issues a year. Send sanigpelinpesisheaiat 
only $1 for full year’s sub- 


ition th wine to CO THE HARTER PUBLISHING CO., 
pated (2 years for $1.50.) 2048 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio 


PRICES REDUCED ON | —— ee 
HARTER WORK BOOKS 

Get the ones you need at these 

money-saving prices. Consult | Position 

our new catalog. Otten 
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pages, 7% x 5 in 


Opening Exercises 


Morning Exercises for All the 
Year. Sindelar rhe only really 
ind 





complete ystematically ar- 
ranged ben f morning or op- 
er t exercises that has yet 
been pul hed Price, cloth 
$1.00; paper 60c. 

Goodly Company. A Book of 
Quotations and Proverb for 
Character Development Logan. 


Price, clot 


Best Memory Gems. Sindelar. 


Price, paper 
One Hundred Stories for Re- 


production. Grove. Il’rice, pa- 
per 30c. 


aT 





ALL BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS SENT POSTPAID. 











TEACHERS: 


LOOK OVER THIS LIST FOR SUGGESTIONS 


L Class Records 


Each of these records is 


week's record 84 pag- 
ize 


Price, paper 36c; cloth 60c 


for a full year (40 itles. Hyde and Slown. In- 
weeks) with smaller cludes 37 complete _pro- 
classes or for a_ half rams 200 pages, 27 il- PROGRAMS 
year with larger classes. ustrations, Price, $1.25. ond ACTIVITIES 
Simplex Daily Plan Language Games for All 
Book ——Each double Grades. Deming. Cloth. 
page plans an_ entire Price 80c. With 54 cards, 


8% x11 in 





60c. Primary Games to Teach 
Simplex Class Record Phonetics. Sample. Cloth 
For schools sn Price 80c. by MYER =~ SLOW 

re wees, OF 8 elling Games. Gleason. 

the calendar m« mth 76 Moth. Price 80c. 

mages, size 4%xT7% 

[ . Price, paper 35c; boned and Diversions for br Spestine. 

cloth 6Oc. Deming. Price, paper 60c; cloth 
Six Weeks Class Rocord——For schools repo ating Games and Rhymes for Language Bano In the 
every six weeks 60 pages, size 4% x First Four Grades. Deming. Cloth. Price 85c. 
Price, paper 36c; cloth 60c. Number Games for Primary Grades. Harris and 
Universal Gtaee Record—-Shows record for full Waldo. Cloth. Price Cc. 
year 18 pages, size 4% Xx Price, paper Two Hundred Games That Teach. Smith. Cloth. 
26c; cloth Made. Price $1.00. 
Peerless Half-Yoar Pocket Class Record—Shows Fifty Number Games. Sample. Cloth. Price 85c. 
record for half year with one entry of name. 76 Practical Projects, Plays and Games. Calmerton. 


Cloth. Price 


Have You All the Books ? 
and Materials You Need 


Games and Devices i 
Safety Programs and Activ- 


size 4% x6% 
$1.20. 


$1.20. 





JUST PUBLISHED ! 
The Best 
Halloween Book 

Na 


3 The Best ] 
HALIOWEEN BOOK 


bes 4 


5 MALLOWEF™ 


é 

5 

. fay ha 2, Lenty Gepary | 
Includes new and = original 
Halloween plays, Paugeatits, 
recitations songs dances, 
games, ete for all grades 
Paper, 160 ‘pages rice 40c. 











BECKLEY~CARDY COMPANY 


Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23d Street, Chicago 








b- 


inches, price 





Poster Sets 


Health Posters to Color. Set 
No. 560, Price 26c. 


Safety First. Posters to Color 
Net 561. Price 25c. 

Courtesy Posters to Color. Set 
No. 562. Price 26c. 

Good Citizenship Posters to 
Color. Set No. 563. Price 26c. 
Simple Silhouettes to Cut and 
Paste. Set No. 570. Price 25c. 


Furnishing the Home Posters to 
Build Up. Set No. 580. Price 
40c. 


Storyland Posters to Build Up. 
Set No. 581. Trice 40c, 





NEW 1932 CATALOG | 
MAILED FREE UPON RE- 
QUEST. 

















forms the 


In modern 


stories, songs 


ners 


ers) during the 


year. 


You can simplify your 
work and put the rez ading and spelling of your primary pupils 
on a par with the best in the country. 
you how this may be accomplished. 


M. SCHWALMEYER, 
fe 
has 








see, Fla, 


classes, 
“My little 


the moment of 


a ‘royal road to learning’. 


following this method. I 


ing method I know.” 


A Story 


A ability to read 


basis for 
much of his pleasure and 
most of his knowledge. 
schools 
“learning to read” project 
is mastered in six to eight 
weeks, through the use of 
and games. 
Classes of average begin- 
taught by the Lewis 
Story Method often read 
20 or more books (includ- 
ing second and third read- 


Florida 
Women, Office of the President, 


‘Your Manual is wonderful. 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for all 
irrespective of grades.” 

STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 
foreign children loved it from 
presentation and now 
with such joy in expression. 
to be congratulated upon having 
ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Prac- 
tice, State Normal School, 

“The best results I have ever seen in pri- 

mary reading and spelling were 


Oshkosh, Wia. 


heartily 
mend it as the most scientific 


the 


school 


Here Are a Few Brief Quotations from Letters We Have Received : 


DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. 
“To my mind your books are the best I 

have ever seen. 

LILLIAN CHANEY, 


‘learning to : 
is so simple and attractive that 


State College 


Talla- 


SISTE R M. 


I think the 


“The 
unfold it, 
every 
thusiasm ; 


read 
Surely you are 
found such 


secured by 
recom- 
and interest- 


Write Now for Our Special 30-Day Offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 South Parkway, CHICAGO 


We will be glad tc tell 


child responds 
and the early and easily acquired 
inde pendence of the pupils will recommen 
your method to every primary teacher.” 


N. C. MACDONALD, 
North Dakota. 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and I 
wish to give it my heartfelt endorsement for 
use in the public schools.’ 


MRS. GUY F. CUTTING, 
“The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs make 
a perfect method for teaching phonetics.” 




































Winston-Salem, N. C. 
read’ process, as you 


with delight and en- 


Ex-State Supt. of 


Worcester, Masa. 

































Effect of Motion Pictures 
on Eyesight 


The League of Nations has under- 
taken an exhaustive study of the pos- 
sible effect of motion pictures on the 
eyesight of children and young people, 
according to the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 

“The widespread use of the cinema 
throughout the world now, its additional 
possibilities for visual education with 
the introduction of talking pictures and 
its increased use in schools and colleges 
has called forth the present investiga- 
tion,” explained Lewis H. Carris, man- 
aging director of the society. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Lucien 
de Feo, director of the International 
Educational Cinematographic Institute 
of the League of Nations, the study will 
seek to find whether any disturbances of 
sight are provoked by watching a bril- 
liantly lighted screen in a darkened 
room, to determine the maximum time 
that a show can last before producing a 
tiring effect on sight, etc. The result of 
this investigation may influence the use 
of motion pictures for juvenile educa- 
tion. 





Natural Resources and 
Citizenship 
The blame will not be so much with 


the past as with us if our natural re- 
sources are not conserved. The vast 


majority of consumers in the past did | 
not understand the exhaustibility of | 


natural resources and to that extent 
were blameless for the profligate use of 
raw materials, During the pioneer era 
there seemed to be an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of coal, oil, and forests but we are 
coming to know that these resources, 
rich as they were, will be depleted in a 
short time—short, as the life of the hu- 
man race is measured. As the possession 
of this knowledge becomes more gen- 
eral the neglect of conservation be- 
comes more a communal crime. 
Because we have used these proper- 
ties, created for all people for all time, 
we have assumed a moral, business, and 
social obligation to pass them on unim- 
paired, improved if possible. In the 


way we use them will be recorded the | 


character of our citizenship. 

Reparation must be made for the tre- 
mendous waste of natural resources 
wrought in this country. Until re- 
cently the public has been the chief 
loser, but those who control the ex- 
ploitation of our natural resources are 
beginning to feel the effects of depletion 
too. In the conservation movement, re- 
habilitation of forests, prevention of 
erosion, together with regulation of 
water supply through proper forest 
management, stand out as important 
obligations.—New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse University. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years stady, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT OF NuRsES, 
Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, Il!. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
esson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’s 

MONTHLY free. Write today. 
= HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springtield, Mass. 


DOMES TIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [27th year.) 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
institutions, ‘candy makers, homemakers, etc., Illus. 100- 
page booklet, “ The Pr: ofession of Home-Making,” FREE 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841E.58thSt.,Chicago 
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1023A Federal Sc 


IF you like to draw,—develop your artistic ta. 


fession.in which you are paid @8 Much as 


study course contains lessons by leadi 
gives you personal criticism and leads rapidly to 


our Art Ability Analyzed Free. 


with our Art Ability Questionnaire, 

will show ‘you if your natural talent is wo 

our score frankly. 
e. 


Art Ability Questionnair 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DES 
hools Building, Glinneapete mat 


al Artist. Enter this pro. 


With proper training women earn $40, $75 5, $100 ang 
even $150 a week ; many have made not 
Commercial Art is a necessity to m 
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607 Ellis Hall 


KEEP ABREAST 


IN YOUR SUBJECT 
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EARN CREDIT 
WHILE TEACHING 





The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


for Teachers in Rural, 


Primary, Grade and 
for Supervisors and 


Principals. Choose from 450 courses in 40 
subjects other than Education to broaden your 


more efficient. 


For Free descriptive booklet address 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Chicago 
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Advertising Art.. 
Illustration ..... 
Interior Decoration 
Design .... 

Drawing and Paint- 
ing .. Sculptor's Art 


Ideal living condi- 
tions in recognized 


Faculty comprised of able, 


Endowed, non-pr 


Send for catalog ....+ 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART B 


230 East Twenty-fifth Street Minneapolis, Minnesla 
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in a Variety of 
Sizes and Materials 








fast Colors, Stripes Securely Sewed 
le for outdopr or indoor use, for selling 


Pencils. 
If your school requires a larger Flag, you 


giling ONE GROSS of Pencils. 


Heavy Canvas Headings, Reinforced Edges, 
fyelets, Sewed Stars and Sewed 






You can have a Five, Six or Eight Foot United 
Yates Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Guaranteed 
(not printed), 
wmplete with Canvas Headings and Metal Eyelets, 


ONE-HALF GROSS of our High Grade Hexagon 


have a Ten Foot size of same materials as above for 


For those desiring a Flag of still heavier quality 
ye offer a Five or Six Foot Flag made of Genuine 
Reavy Weight Defiance Bunting, Moth Proof, Extra 
Metal 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Large 16x20 inch 
Framed Pictures 
with Glass Front 


You may have the choice 
of any one of the follow- 
ing Pictures for selling 
only ONE GROSS of our 
Special Pencils. 





The Gleaners 
The Old Mill 
Song of the Lark 
Brook Thru the Woods 
The Angelus 
Can’t You Talk 
Old Ironsides 
Lone Wolf 

Boy and Rabbit 
Nearly Home 
Passage 


George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Warren G. Harding 
Woodrow Wilson 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover 
Charles A. Lindbergh 
John J. Pershing 
Leonard A. Wood 


Each pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Pic- 
ture Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 


Large Size 
Chicago 
Automatic 
Pencil 
Sharpener 
With = special 
Attachment to 
sharpen all sizes of Pen- 
cils. Given for the sale 


of only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of pencils. 


only 


may 








Genuine 


Leather 


¥ Ry 
Foot Ball, 
a Volley Ball 


or Basket Ball 


Given for selling only ONE-HALF GROSS of our Special Pencils. 








These are good serviceable Balls, complete with best quality Rubber Bladder, Lace, etc. 
Make the boys and girls happy by securing this Athletic Equipment for your School with- 
out a single penny expense to Teacher, Patron or Pupil. 


EMERGENCY, | 
INSTRUCTIONS: 





Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 


A necessity in the schoolroom. Contains 
all things needed in case of accidents, 
cuts, burns, sprains, ete, Accompanied by 
Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross 
ideas. Size 12 in. high by 3% in. deep. 
Made of hardwood, oak finish, with pan- 
eled door. Given for the sale of only TWO 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 
will be inscribed, “Sold for the First Aid 
Cabinet Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 





Stripes for selling only ONE 
GROSS of our Pencils. Absolute- 
ly the highest grade flag possible 
to obtain —- manufactured since 
iM5 by Annin & Company of 
New York City. 

For interior decoration we fur- 
nish a Beautiful Three Foot Silk 
Flag mounted on Ebony Finished 
Staff with Gilt Spear Head for 
the sale of only ONE GROSS of 
Pencils or a Four Foot Silk Flag, 


mounted as above, for selling 
ONE AND ONE-HALF GROSS of 
Pencils, 


Each Pencil will be inscribed 
‘Sold for the Flag Fund” in Gilt 
lettering at no extra cost, when 





more pencils we 


Special Reward for Teacher 
Sponsoring the Pencil Sale 


With each sale of ONE GROSS or 
will present the 


In. Oct, 31 


Gentlemen: 
Pencils, 
pencils are disposed of 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 


,» Camden, New York. 
You may send us, charges prepaid......... 

We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit ycu the proceeds as soon as the 
It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance 





New Model “E” Phonograph 


Sweet in tone, durably constructed, finely 
finished. Equipped with “Artois” Repro- 
ducer which plays all makes of records. 
Motor is of same type as in the expensive 
machines. Given for the sale of only FIVE 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 
will be inscribed “Sold for the Phonograph 
Fund” in gilt, when so ordered, 





REMEMBER! We do not ask one single penny 
in advance. We prepay detivery charges on 
Pencils and Premiums and gladly grant 30, 60, 
or even 90 days in which to dispose of the 
Pencils. Fill out the coupon and mail today! 


gross of your Special 


ou will send us 





teacher in charge of the sale a 


provided this reaches us within 60 
days from date pencils are received. 








w ordered. 





Name | 
100 full size sheets of | 


Name of School 
or District No 





our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


for the 


Address... 


beautiful box of Personal (J Send pencils without inscription. 
Stationery, ; aa 
Howard Bond, linen finish, and 50 Cj Inscribe pencils—‘Soid 
envelopes to match with your name Teacher's 
and address on each. Name............... 

This extra premium will be sent : 
at once upon receipt of remittance Name of 

Prin. or Trustee... 


Address 


-Fund.” 





Transcontinental Telegraph 
Anniversary 

Observance by schools, during che 

wek ending October 24, of the 70th 

imiversary of the first transcontinental 


ilegraph, which linked the isolated 
Golden West of frontier days with the 


Stat, will recall vividly the thrilling 


ptiods of American history typified by 
the Covered Wagon, the Pony Express, 
ind the Transcontinental Telegraph. 

Covered Wagon days have received 
tationwide attention since April 10, 
1930, on which date was celebrated the 
100th anniversary of the departure of 
ihe first covered wagon party for the 
Rocky Mountains and beyond. Rem- 
mnts of the fast-vanishing history of 
that period have been compiled, markers 
laced to preserve historic spots, and 
tlebrations held by the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association. 

The association this year is marking 
stations of the Pony Express. It also is 
cooperating with Western Union, which 
“tablished the transcontinental tele- 
staph, in observing that event which, 
much as any other, brought an end 
0 the Golden West of reckless adven- 
ure and Indian fighting and opened up 
© civilization great plain, mountain, 
ind forest regions. 

Civic organizations and schools 
throughout the nation are invited to ob- 
“tve this anniversary during the week 
ending October 24. Many schools will 
Present costume plays based on historic 

s and classroom or auditorium 
Programs, the material for which will 
sent in answer to requests mailed to 

‘tern Union, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. 








Proving That 
Food Makes a Difference 


Children of varying ages are featured 
in the new 2-reel film “Food Makes a 
Difference,” sponsored by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, and made and released 
recently by the Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Children who are thin and undernour- 
ished, with stooping backs and winged 
shoulder blades, and children who are 
fine and healthy, bright-eyed, laughing, 
sturdy, well-nourished, with straight 
backs and legs, appear in the film, show- 
ing by contrast that food does make a 
difference. 

The film presents nutrition facts by | 
home economics specialists, illustrated 
pictorially by a succession of children, | 
and proves these facts by laboratory ex- 
periments conducted with white rats. 
The rats show results of poor diets in 
much the same way as children do and 
grow rapidly and mature early. Two 
white rats from the same litter were 
chosen for the film actors in the labo- 
ratory experiment. Meat, potato, whole 
wheat, butter, sugar, and salt—all good 
foods but not a balanced diet—were fed 
to each. The second rat got milk and 
vegetables in addition. The result is 
vividly and convincingly shown on the 
screen. 

The conclusions drawn from the film 
are that defects resulting from poor| 
diet can be prevented by a good diet and 
that well-nourished children are happy, 
keen, energetic, and have healthy appe- 
tites and sturdy bodies. The film closes 
with a series of scenes showing healthy 
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ENNISON has ready, exciting new 

plans for celebrating Hallowe’en at 
school. And how the children will love it! 
Help them to have a party—let them make 
with their own excited, eager fingers the 
gay, colorful decorations—let them deco- 
rate the schoolroom with black and orange 
streamers and golden pumpkins and big 
black cats and flying bats and witches, 





Complete Plans in Dennison’s 
New BOGIE BOOK —10c 


Dennison’s, headquarters always for holi- 
day ideas, has prepared complete plans for 
celebrating Hallowe'en at school, They tell 
how to decorate the room, how to make 
posters, favors, novelties, caps and cos- 
tumes. There are games to play and stunts 
to do. Just the new and clever ideas you 
want. You will find them in Dennison’s 
New Bocie Boox—all for only 10c, with 
the coupon at right. 

And remember that Dennison party ma- 








Make it a Happy Hallowe'en 


terials of every kind are on sale at depart- 
ment and stationery stores and many drug 
stores. Decorative crepe paper, streamers, 
cut-outs, novelties—everything to celebrate 
the holidays at school. 

But send now for the new Hallowe'en 
Bocie Book. And why not let us include 
the book of Crepe Paper Costumes, and 
some of the other books on entertaining? 
See list in coupon. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. K-24, Framingham, Maes. 
Please send Dennison’s NEW BOGIE BOOK for 
celebrating Hallowe'en at school. I enclose 10c, 


a Name 


; ” Street (or R. F. D 





City State 
Why not let us include some of these femousbooks? 
Check those you want and enclose Mo for each, 
..Crepe Paper Costumes .. Decorating Halls and Booths 
.-Children’s Parties --Games for Children's Parties 
..Money Making Parties --Party Table Decorstions 
.-Showers and Announcements_. Adult Games and Stunts 


Rm ee enn www www mmm nnn nnn e 








children at play. 
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DRAWLET PEns 


Build Student Confidenee .. . 


The interest of a student is instantly 
aroused when he is supplied with his 
first Drawlet. He is set apart; for he has 


now a definite artist’s tool. 


But the minute he begins to use Drawlets, 





casual interest is replaced by con- 
Esterbrook has pre- 
pareda new portfolio 
of looseleaf charts 
showing the correct ™ " . 
methed fer using but sure, even, uniform. There is 


Drawlet pens. 


Inciuded are simple a clean-cut look about his work 
instructions and illus- 
trations that can be 
usedintheclassroom. 
This portfolio will m - 
be sent to teachers his own mind he has begun to be 


free upon request, 


fidence. Lines are no longer ragged, 


that delights and surprises him. In 








an artist! 





ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 68 COOPER ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 
or BROWN BROS., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Put Up These Ten Wall Strips 
They Greatly Improve Penmanship 


If you want to see practically every student in your room make real 
strides in improving his penmanship, put up the 10 Zaner-Bloser Corre- 
lated Handwriting Perception Stripson the wall or blackboard, where 
they can beseen atalltimes, These strips act as a constant reminder of correct 
forma for each letter and challenge pupils to try writing as near like letters on the 
cards as possible. Teachers everywhere report rapid improvement in student 
writing as a result of using these cards. 


Large Letters Easily Seen From 
Any Part of the Room. Strips 
Come Ready to Place on Wall 
All 10 strips showing entire alphabet in capital 

and small letters, also figures from 0 to 9, willbe 
sent prepaid to any teacher or school official at 
the low price of $1.25. Three or more sets sent 
postpaid to one address for $1.00 per set. Send 
check, money order or stamps. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
Dept. NP, Columbus, Ohio. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
This coupon may be used in order- Dept. NP, Columbus, Ohio. 
ing well strips--$1.25 for one set Name 
Three or more sets sent postpaid to street Addr 
one address for $1.00 per set, 


ASSPINS 


Hard Enamel 
4 
Ne. (3 Each Dozenft ae 
sil Plate .12 $1.2 Pin Guard. sad Chale 
ld Fill. .22 2.20 Ra i letters on Pin 
“ster! Sii 2% 2.50 Dy or ebackar "una Fnarnel 
Roll.Gold .45 4.25 


Town 





No.C 1 
Gold Filled 
D =e si a 
§ ‘oll, Gol 
10k. Gid. $3.00 Ea. "Dozen $2 50 . A N. 
\ Live lo. C 032 
R 441 Raised Letters Sil, Plate 
Year or background Hard Enameled Gold Filled 
tach Dozen ter!. Silver 
Sterl. Silver with 10Kt G oid Teo $2.75, $2.25 Re. ° Roll. Gold 
Ht Gold, ith White id Top $5.5 50, #5 00 Ea 


MUKt. Gold, with Green Gold T: 1» $6.60, $6.00 Ea: Sterl.Sil. ic 28 ARTISTIC PEDAL & BADGE co, 
SAMPLES LOANED upon your P ipal's Endo orsement. 10Kt. Gold 75 
Catalog Free. Pro motes d safe shipment 14Kt. Gold : 76 aide vOuN f w ¥- 


HANDY HELPs 


Primary Occupations, 200 Devices, 180 pp. : Se Flash Addition Cards, 45 Combinations 

- ya» 2 7 5 ote ~~" 128 akP - Composition Cards, Stories in Colors 

ems am ec ons l ade “— * 

Stories from Hawthorne ~ r coaitin » a 2c - — and — LL - 36 Designs 

First Am. Explorers and Mammoth Cav ver Goose Nursery Rhyme Cards 

104 pp Onn Lite rary Gem Cards, 6 x 8 in. All Grades. 

* Alphabet Cards, 1000 Letters in Colors oO Christmas Poem Cards, 40 Recitations 

Arithmetic Cards, 1000 Figures in Colors » Patriotic Poem Cards, 60 men 

Domino i-inch Spots, 500 in Colors 2te Grade Report Cards 25 Ca 

Domino Cards, 6 x 8 in., Groups to Ten 2he Any five for $1 00, "postpaid. 


Cc. W. GRAHAM, Publisher . Cameron, Illinois 




















LETTERS FROM OuR 
READERS 





We will welcome in this column your 
opinion about any feature of the maga- 
zine, or your views on the subject under 
discussion in any of our articles. We shall 
publish as many letters or excerpts there- 
from as our space will permit. We do not 
necessarily indorse the point of view ex- 
pressed. 





From INDIA 


I am wondering if you would kindly 
send me a curriculum for Grades I-V. 
Away out here in South India, I am try- 
ing to teach my three boys, and should 
like to keep them up to the standards of 
the schools at home. Also, if there is 
|such a thing as the Kindergarten being 
included in the regular school curricu- 
lum I should be glad to know about it, 
that I may know how to start my 
youngest boy in that. I receive a great 
deal of help from your magazine. 

Mrs. H. Christensen 
Bangalore, India 





(The material for which Mrs. Christensen 
|asked reached Bangalore while she was 
spending the hot season in the hills. Fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from her letter of 


| acknowledgment.) 


I certainly appreciate your kindness 
\in going through your file of curricu- 
| lums to find one suited to my needs, and 
I thank you very much for sending me 
the one from Minnesota. I find it ex- 
ceedingly helpful, but I did not have the 
chance to use it as soon as I received it, 
for my husband immediately took pos- 
session of it for a few wecks and carried 
it off with him to an educational con- 
vention in North India to use as a ref- 
erence and help in outlining work for 
primary vernacular schools. So you see 
it has already served double duty. Min- 
nesota is our home state, and it seems 
good to see something from there. 

It is interesting to learn that a curricu- 


lum prepared for use in the United States 
is so serviceable in India. 


TeacHers’ Hevtp-ONE-ANOTHER 
CLuB 


One of the best helps I ever got from 
your club was the recipe for a hecto- 
graph printed in your columns, Decem- 
ber, 1926. ‘The hectographs that I’ve 
made with that recipe have been such a 
great help to me in my teaching. But 
now that I want to make another new 
hectograph I find that I have lost the 
recipe. Would you please be so kind as 
| to send me a copy of it? 

Dorothy Kaufman 





A four years’ trial has surely proved 
the worth of this recipe. We are glad to 
send a copy of it. 


FAMILIAR WITH THE MAGAZINE 


Last spring I wrote you that I might 
be interested in getting copies of the 
March issue for use in my summer- 
school class in reading. Upon inquiry, 
however, I found that almost every 
teacher in my class subscribed for the 
magazine. 

Irene Mac Millan 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Wichita, Kan. 


training courses as well as in regular 
classroom work. 














Toledo, Ohio | 
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We supply 
all entertain. 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and for every 
occasion. 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














TESTS 


For Home Work, Daily Assignments, 
and Examinations. 


These new type standard tests will 
save you time, effort and money. 


1. Tyrrell’s History Exercises—Forty- 
eight true-false, completion, and recog- 
nition exercises on U.S. History for the 
grades. Specimen Set 75c. 
2. Tyrrell’s Geography Exercises— 
Fifteen completion tests on U. S. and 
all continents. Specimen Set 25c. 
3. Eaton Diagnostic-Accomplishment 
Tests in English—22 tests on the 
fundamentals of Grammar. Specimen 
Set 40c. 
4. Patterson’s Tests on the Federal 
Constitution 20c and on the Declaration 
of Independence 20c. 

Send for Catalog. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 
218 Walker Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














Big opportunities in this fase 
ating, uncrowded profession, Tit 
_..<enow! Learn to direct plays, pat 
ants, musical shows, movies, rade 
dramas—at home—by mail! A 
complete course—backed by 127. 
experience. Endorsed by leaders. 
Cash in on your talent! Write 
today for book — “A  Brilliast 
Future in Play Direct- 
ing’’—Free. 
Drama Directors Inst. 
103 Plymouth Bldg., 
Des Moines, lowa. 





Don’t waste your time or that of th 
pupils Sharpening Pencils the old-fas- 
ioned way. Let us send you one of out 
Large Size Automatic Pencil Sharpenes 
Free of all cost. Read our liberal offe 
on Page Seven.—Adv. 





ng silver, 1 or 2 letters in al? 
, GS or SS beside shield /faay 
—36 of more, $1.25 ea., i io 12, $1.7514 
D Silver plate pin with'guard, any numerals, 
& any letters, 75c; 12 or more, 65c ea. 
Write for Free Catalog NOW. 
METAL ARTS CO FACTORY 7 ROCHE 











RING % PIN f=) \. 
‘eallza Fry, PPOONSS 
2966R Ng? — 
CATALOG SENT FREE 2966 
ase atnoextra cost. You buy di 
from factory 2t factory prices. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 114 Bruce Ave.,N. Attleboro, Mas 


Class Pins, Rings and Pennast 


Write for our 1932 Catalog P 

‘* Pin shown with any letters, nume ae 
Y colors. Sterling Silver or Gold ens 
each, doz. $5.00. Full line pennants, caps. 

UNION EMBLEM CO., Dept. 51, Palm Palmyra.fe 








FREE-1932 CATALOG- 
SNAPPY DESIGNS 
Ge 8G) THIS NEW PIN, SILVER PLATE 35 EA, ae 7) 


A 
LING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE SOc EA. $5.00 ag 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 OR 4 LETTERS. 


A 
BASTIAN BROS.CO_ 16 BASTIAN BLOG. ROCHESTER S 
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Ann Marie’s 
Hallowe’en Surprises 


Send 10 cents to-day for 
your Surprise Packet. With 
‘it we will send you full in- 
‘formation about our latest 
‘sat work material. Abso- 
oy new! Just off the 


press! 


| 
Use coupon at the bottom of 


the page. 


Constructive Seat Work Service, 
Princeton, Illinois. 



















New and Different 
Every Month! 


Plans and Patterns 


for 
Primary Teachers 
October Package of 


“Interludes of Pleasure” 
| Now Ready! 





Each package contains patterns for 
alarge Project Poster, 18 inches by 
48 inches; sand table suggestions; 
sat work devices; a blackboard 
border having large figures with 
simple outlines; a small poster of 
‘imple design to serve as a pattern 
for free hand cutting; other devices 
‘i season including window decora- 
tions, baskets, jointed toys, and 
gfeeting cards. 

Save money by subscribing for eight months. 


OP ee ee eee — 


Constructive Seat Work Service, 
ton, Illinois. 


Tam enclosing $ 
me; 


0 October Interludes, 50c 
| 8 Months’ Subscription, $2.50 


Ann Marie’s Hallowe’en Surprises, 
10c 


Name 


Address 





Please send 
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THe New Books 








The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





SONGS FOR THE ScHOooL Year. For 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Com- 
piled by George S. Dare, Curtis High 
School, Staten Island, New. York. 
Introduction by John M. Avent, 
Principal, Curtis High School. Cloth. 
207pp. $1.20. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 

ConbuctT Prosiems. By W. W. Chart- 
ers, Bureau of Educational Research, 
The Ohio State University; Mabel F. 
Rice, Junior High School Super- 
visor, State Teachers College, Be- 
midji, Minn.; and E. W. Beck, Edu- 
cation Department, State Teachers 
College, Bemidji, Minn. Five Books. 
Paper. Each 71pp., 40c. Grade 4: 
“Playing Fair.” Grade 5: “What 
Would You Do?” Grade 6: “Good 
Sportsmanship.” Grade 7: “What’s 
the Right Thing to Do?” Grade 8: 
“Playing the Game.” ‘TEACHER’s 
MaNuAL To AccoMPpANy “Con- 
puct Propiems.” Paper. 24pp. 
20c. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Leonarp Diacnostic Test in PuNc- 
TUATION AND CAPITALIZATION. By 
By J. Paul Leonard, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, College of William 
and Mary. Test: Form A and Test: 
Form B. In packages of 25, of 
either Form, with Manual of Direc- 
tions, Key, Diagnostic Chart, and 
Class Record, $1.00 net. Specimen 
Set, 10c. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GRAD- 
UATE THESES IN EDUCATION AT THE 
University oF ILtinots. By Russell 
T. Gregg, Assistant in Industrial 
Education, and Thomas T. Hamil- 
ton, Jr., Assistant, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research. Paper. 80pp. 50c. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

SALARIES IN CiTy SCHOOL SyYsTEMS, 


1930-31. Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association. 
Paper. 6Spp. 25c, or less in quan- 


tity. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 

THe Gop Srar List oF AMERICAN 
Fiction, 1821 To 1931. Paper. 
34pp. 25c. Syracuse Public Li- 
brary, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Mar or Goon Stories. (United States. ) 
Poster 17” x 22” with Key. $1.15. 
F. F. Gates, 602 Euclid Avenue, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

A Trip to Europe. Short Musical En- 
tertainment in Three Scenes. For 
Boys and Girls. By J. C. Macy and 
Edith Lang. Paper. 26pp. 60c. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

“FrieNps OF Ours” WorkBook. By 
Sister Mary Estelle of the Sisters of 
the Order of St. Dominic, Grand 
Rapids, Mich, Illustrated by Helen 
M. Torrey. Paper. 48pp. 32c. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

CuHitp Stupy Groups AT HEADQUAR- 
TERS, 1930-1931. Paper. 15pp. 
Gratis. Child Study Association of 
America, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York. 

(Continued on page 10) 





Why waste time on 


old fashioned methods 
when you can learn to play at r i 


home without a teacher? 


ON’T let the thought of long years of tire- 
some practice and an expensive teacher scare 
you away from learning to play! 
easily teach yourself—right in your own home. 


It’s so easy! 
the first space is always f. 
space is always a. 


come in these four spaces is simply remember 


they spell face. 


You don’t have to know one note from another 
The lessons come to you by 
mail. Then the U. S. School way explains every- 
thing as you go along—both in print and picture 
—so that almost before you know it, you are 
playing real tunes and melodies right from the 
notes. No wonder over 600,000 men and women 
have learned to play this easy way! 

Those who can entertain with music at parties 
—who can snap up things with peppy numbers— 
are always sought after, always sure of a good 
Start now and surprise your friends. 


in order to begin. 


time! 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Music Lessons in Your Own Home is an inter- 
esting little book that is yours for the asking. 
With this free book we will send you a demon- 
stration lesson that proves how quickly and eas- 
ily you can learn to play your favorite instru- 
in less than half the time and at 
a fraction of the cost of old, slow methods 
No obligation. 

Instruments supplied when 
U. S. School of Music, 
610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


ment by note 


U. S. School way. 
the coupon NOW. 
needed, cash or credit. 


Just look at that sketch. The note in 
The note in the second 
The way to know the notes that 






For you can 


that 





LEARN 
BY NOTE 
Mandolin 

Piano Violin 
Banjo Cornet 
Saxophone 
Ukulele 
or any other 
instrument 











U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Send me your amazing free book, “Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home,”’ with introduction by Dr, Frank 
Crane, also Free Demonstration Lesson, This does 
not put me under any obligation. 
the Name..... 
Clip and mail 
Be ciniticcersises 


Iinve you 
Instrument instrument? 

















Butterflies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. They are 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- 
form size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 
ing or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, and 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 
cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, 
Birds’ eggs and nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, 
Marine Shells, etc. 

ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding 
Dodson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 
lists and gives information on the complete collection of 
more than 1,000 pictures. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Industrial Pictures 
THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dedson’s 
Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 
many of the world’s most important industries. They are 
wonderfully helpful and supplement textbooks. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging 
camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show 
coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 
carried to the cars. The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- 
ing picked on the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and 
woven into cloth. 

Every School, library and home where there are children 
should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 
value and interest. The series consists of those shown be- 
low. Each picture has a brief and interesting description at 
the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken at great 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 
6 in. x 8 in., and 6 in. x 9 in. 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 


( Cement 20 pictures for 50c []Lumbering 12 pictures for 25 
[Coal 2 °¢ “ 25¢ [] Marble es * * 20¢ 
(_] Coffee 15 “ 40c (_} Paper = * 50c 
(_] Copper 24 “ 60c [Rubber Zw * 25c 
(] Cotton 16 * 35¢ [] Silk 14 “ 35¢ 
(] Flour 15 “ 50c {_] Steel, avail- 
(_] Granite & * 20¢ able soon. 
(C) Linen, with (} Sugar a +; * 40¢ 
history 20 55¢ ~=—_:« [_ }] Wool 36 40 
FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson's 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.”’ 


JOS. H. DODSON, Ine. 
200 S. Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


[] Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 
() Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $ 


enclosed. 


() Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 
than 1,000 pictures. 











You owe it to yourself to protect your earning power. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


is a membership in the 


No obligation. No agents. 


BETWEEN YOU AND DEBT 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 

MUTUAL, SICKNESS, and ACCIDENT PROTECTION FOR TEACHERS ONLY. 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE. 

The coupon mailed today will save you much worry in the future. 





October 1931 








| 


1-Oct, 31 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Please mail me at once full information about your 


protection for TEACHERS ONLY. 
this request will not put me under theslightest obligation 


I understand that 


Address 








Cut this out 
The best and newest 


SEAT WORK 


Edited by JAMES E. McDADE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 


See coupon below 

















| beside the shoe | 


With the Appeal of Color: 


| R967 ‘‘Where Is It?” A new set that 
* te aches the pupil to read by phrases instead 
of single words. Six-pupil set, all different, 
_in beautiful color, 60 cents. 

) Workable sample of “Where Is It?” 
10 cents, 

] N422 Concrete Addition. Number workin 
color for second grade, 50 cents, 
G305 Seat Work in Counting. Number 

' workin color for first grade, 25 cents, 
Snappy Sets for Silent Reading 


. |} R957 Easy Riddles, Fine for first grade, 
60 cents. 





in color, 


| R971 Health Problems. Helps the health 
program, %Srd grade. 60 cents. 

)} R933 Neah’s Ark. Fun for second grade, 
’ 60 cents, 

| R982 Easy Vocabulary. For slow begin- 
‘ners, 40 cents, 


Send me a free catalogue. 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS, 
1707 West 74th St., Chicago. 


Please send me the items checked above, 
Agneunt enaieseds §..qncneswsscennamnesene a 
a 


Address ....... 














Want a | , 
Steady {kz 
Job? 
$1260 te $3400 
a year 
Work fer 
“Uncle Sam” 
Paid Vacation 

























Men— Women 
18 to 50 


Teachers 
Have Big 
Advantage 
Valuable 
Coupon 


JD 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 4248, 

Rush to me FREE orc SHARGE, lst of U. 8, Go nt jobs 
now obtainable. ri page book telling Saladioe, 
duties, hours, ete. iste can get nantes 


Sestasten, Ti nw. Y. 


Nas. 
| Address 


TOWERS Picture Method 


Anew tuacinating ase of pictures to teach children the 
habits of /ieai and Safety, Numerous combina- 
tions of pictures so appealing that children make their 
own seat work. Covers such important subjects as 
Cleanliness, Food, Sleep, Posture and Safety. Useful 
for making Health-habit charts, Health and Safety 
games, Iilustrs ted bookiets, Slogans, Individual seat 
work and Vocabulary building. Involves the use of 
rubber printing stamps and rubber printing words to 
emphasize practices of Health and Safety, Fills the 
whole day with work and play. s 
ee, Size a $6.75 Large Size $ 

TS eres 919.00 




















and tull description. 
s. srowtae” 7326 26 W. Coyle Ave., Chicago, Ill, 








| 
| 








Tue New Books 


(Continued from page 9) 





A Guiwe To CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. 
Recommended to librarians, class- 
room teachers, and to supervisors for 
their independent study of children’s 
literature as well as to students in 
such courses. By Florence E. Bam- 
berger, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
and Chairman, College for Teachers 
and School of Higher Studies in Edu- 
cation, Johns Hopkins University, 
and Angela M. Broening, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Education, Johns Hopkins 
University, and Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Research (formerly Super- 
visor of English and School Libraries), 
Baltimore Public Schools, Paper. 
$1.75. 113pp. The Jehns Hopkins 


Press, Baltimore, Md. 

Boy or THE SoutH Seas. By Eunice 
Tietjens. Illustrated by Myrtle 
Sheldon. Cloth. 207pp. $2.50. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 

THE PLATOON SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 
By Roscoe David Case, Ed.D., for- 
merly Superintendent of City Schools 
in Colorado and Iowa. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 307pp. $3.00. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

Tue Principat at Work on His 
Prositems. Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association. 
Paper. 6S5pp. Single copies, 25c. 
Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


NaTIONAL HicH ScHoot AwWaARrps, 
Best Creative Work, 1930-31. 
Edited by H. A. Berens. Cloth. 


162pp. $1.50. American Education 
Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

Cup Psycnotocy. By John J. B. 
Morgan, Ph.D., Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 480pp. $3.00. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. 

Five Star Finat. A Melodrama in 
Three Acts. By Louis Weitzenkorn. 
Preface by Herbert Bayard Swope. 
Cloth, 172pp. $2.00. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York. 

As Huspanvs Go. A Comedy. By 
Rachel Crothers. Cloth. 162pp. 
$2.00. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. 

Tue “Tom anp RutH” Worksook. 
By Sister Mary Estelle of the Sisters 
of the Order of St. Dominic, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. With Illustrations by 
Mary Jane Russell. Paper. 64pp. 
48c. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

WorkBOoK To Accompany “NaTIons 
as NeicHpors” (Packard and Sin- 
nott). By Charles P. Sinnott, for- 
merly Head of the Department of 
Geography, State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Illustrated. Pa- 
per. 126pp. 60c. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 





THe Conestoca Wacon. A Short 
Story of a Ship of Inland Commerce. 
By H. S. Hill, Principal, Centennial 
School, Trenton, N. J., Member, 
Trenton Historical Society. Paper. 
23pp. $1.00. Centennial School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

THE Activities CURRICULUM IN THE 
Primary Grades. By Marion Paine 
Stevens, Primary and Teacher-Train- 
ing Departments, Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 450pp. $2.00. D.C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. 

Toy OrcHestra TRAVELS IN A DozEN 
Lanps. Folktunes Arranged by J. 
Lilian Vandevere. Paper. 25pp. 
Piano-Conductor Score, and Melody- 
Conductor Score, 60c each. Parts 
for Bells, Rhythm Sticks, Wood 
Block, Tambourine, Cymbals, Drum, 
Castanets, Xylophone, 20c each; set 
of eight parts, complete, $1.25. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Tap, CAPER AND CLoc. Fifteen Char- 
acter Dances. By Helen Frost, Au- 
thor of “The Clog Dance Book,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 75pp. $2.00. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 

THe Marywoop Trirp-ReaveR Man- 
uaL. To Accompany “Stories and 
Journeys.” By Sister Mary Estelle 
of the Sisters of the Order of Saint 
Dominic, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pa- 
per. 77pp. 40c. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

ENGLE-STENQUIST HoME EcoNomics 
Test. By Edna M. Engle, A.M., 
Principal, Girls’ Vocational School, 
Baltimore, and John L. Stenquist, 
Ph.D., Director of Research, Public 
Schools, Baltimore. Three Tests in 
series: Foods and Cookery; Clothing 
and Textiles; Household Manage- 
ment, ‘Two equivalent Forms (A 
and B) of each Test. Each, in pack- 
age of 25, with Manual of Direc- 
tions, Key, and Class Record, $1.00 
net. Specimen Set, each Test, 15c; 
all Tests, 40c. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N.Y. 

YEARBOOK. Study Groups, Lectures, 
and Conferences. Paper. 39pp. 
Gratis. Child Study Association of 
America, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York. 

THe Dress Renearsat. A Musical 
Play in One Act. Book by George 
Robert Sims and Roger Wheeler. 
Music by Louis Diehl and Samuel 
Richards Gaines. Paper: 86pp. $1.50. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

HeattH Booxtets. The Home That 
Is Safe. Give Your Heart a Chance. 
What Is Rheumatism? Helpful Sug- 


gestions for Infantile Paralysis. See-| sus °° 


ing Is Believing (A Campaign to 
Lengthen Life Told in Pictures). 
Gratis. Weifare Division, Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Company, 
New York. 


Smith’s Regents 
Review Books 


—A Real Help in Teaching— 
For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, ete, 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts, 
for higher standings on examinations. Com. 
piled from N. Y. State Regents papers, in. 
cluding 1931. 

Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by 
public and private schools throughout U. §, 
and Canada. 50 subjects, elementary and 
high school. 

Question Books or Answer Books—40c each, 
35c¢ each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more, 
LIST OF SUBJECTS: 
3rd Year English 
4th Vear English 
Four Years Englich 


Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 


goopranty Eoementery Drawing 
U. S. History Ancient History 

too ad English History 
Spellin Modern History B 
yreeed "Reading American History 
Al Civil Government 


omy type questions) Economics 
Intermediate Aigebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 

(new type questions) 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 
3rd Year Mathematics 


1st 2 Years Spanish 
1st Year French 
2nd Year French 
ey Year French 

st Vear German 
2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 


1st Vear Latin 

7 2nd Year Latin 
Zool y 3rd Vear Latin 

oology Commercial Arithmetic 
Physics Commercial Geography 
Chemistry Commercial Law 
Physical Geography Elementary Bookkeeping 
1st Year English Advanced Bookkeeping 


2nd Year English History of Education 
Psychology and Principles of Education 
Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog 
describing Smith's Regents Review Books, Palmer's 
Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, How to Teach 
Drawing, and all other Smith Helps in Teaching. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











New Game 
Teaches 


FIRST 
GRADERS 


—To read script 
— Toformsentences 
—To write 


A new fascinating and 
entertaining method. 
“Play the Game” quick- 
ly teaches children, by 
association of words 
and pictures, to read 
script, toform sentences 
and to write the words. 
Each set contains 30 
cards which, when cut, give the pupil 200 words and 
25 pictures on separate cards, The game is to pick 
& picture, then to assemble a sentence, with the 
words, to fit the picture, like this— 


ES DS can dee, the Goo A Loy 
we 


By frequent use of these pictures and words, pupils soon 
recognize all of the 200 words in script. With practice, 
they soon learn to write each word. Progress is 
Instructions for ‘Play she G2me’’ accompany each box. 

Special Offer to Teachers 

We want all first grade teachers to see “Play the Game," 
80 we make a Special introductory price of 50 cents for 
one complete ““Play the Game” set. Send remittance, 
with your name, address, position and this advertisement 
today. Quantity prices and full details wil] also be seat 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. : 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Price 





Dept. NI. 











Don’t go to the expense of buying # 
New Flag for the School! You can gt 
one Free! Turn to Page Seven—Now. 
—Adv. 
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PLACE CARDS 


for the Halloween party provide a 
practical design subjectfor various 
grades. “Crayola Projects” an in- 
structive folder of help to every 
teacher tells how to make and 
color them. Sent free. 
BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York. 
Makers of 


“*CRAYOL 


the favorite colored 
crayon. 
There is only one CRAYOLA, 
and the name is on every box. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 



















—_ . KINDERGARTEN 

noe mies § PRIMARY 

BPE? TEACHERS 

Organize A Rhythm and Melody 
Band in Your School. 


Creates interest and enthusiasm. Endorsed and recom 
mended by leading Educators, as part of the general program, 


START ACTIVITY AT ONCE 

BEGINNERS SETS COMPLETE FOR 15 PLAYERS $5.00 
- ” - - oe ” $10.00 

Seeee promptly with instructions on receipt of Money 











Tom Thumb | Complete Price List | Song-0-Phone 


Line - 

Cymbals also Booklet stating ae oy 
Triangles Special Free Offers for Send tastrenests 
Vagmanete formation of complete c . 
Tambourines played by hum 

Jingles Bands on request. Write ming 
Wrist Bells Corneta 


Clarinets 
Bass Horns 
B 


: today. 

Sai Blocks | THE SONOPHONE CO., 

Hhythm ‘Sticks 548 Wythe Ave. : ; 
io Dept.N, Brooklyn, N.Y. | Jyomyom 


The FOLK 
Dance Book 


By ( M.D. 

The Classic of books on 
folk dancing! Contains 43 
folk dances of all nations 
with music in full score. No 
school should be without this standard collection, 


QUARTO—MUSIC—Price $2.40 














Ward Crampton, 





Send for our complete 

A.S. BARNES 100 page illustrated 

& COMPANY, Catalogue of Books 

Publishers, on Folk Dancing, 

67 West 44 St. Rhythms, Pageantry, 

New York,N.Y. Physical Education. 
= 














Jjantbock of Modeling 
and Pottery Craft 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
A new edition of our handbook of instructions 
and suggestions for clay work in all grades, 
Write Kindergarten-Primary Dept. 
AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 




















VICTOR Portable 


Nos estadiished the 
wong woe stondord of 
STEREOPTICON 


Projection Excelence ~ 
26000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
victor alae a Co. 


Daven 





+h we 
oe So EASY TERMS 





A Brochure on a year’s work of 


A Resourceful Teacher. 


How Sue Millington elicited the interest of her 
patrons in their School's Activities, is an Inter- 
‘sting Story Interestingly Told; connecting 
Additional Features, 

Per copy, 25c postpaid. 
Colonial Printing Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
(Ween 


a 








High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


‘Fi PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph. 
: Original] returned. 
i Size 2%4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 











THE INSTRUCTOR 11 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the t.ont of this issue. 





What state does not give the gover- 
nor the veto power?—W ashington. 

North Carolina is the only state in 
the Union that does not give the gov- 
ernor the veto power. 


How long does it take an oyster to 
grow to a size large enough for use?— 
lowa. 

The oyster develops in about one and 
one-half years to a size sufficient for 
practical use as a food. 

When was sugar cane first grown in 
the United States?—Maryland. 

Sugar cane did not become an im- 
portant crop in the United States until 
after 1820, although it was brought 
from San Domingo as early as 1751, 


How old is the Appian Way of 
Rome?—Kentucky. 

This famous highway was started in 
the year 312 B.c. and is believed to be 
the first Roman road that was under- 
taken as a public work. This highway 
was begun by Appius Claudius Czxcus. 

By what name was China known to 
the Greeks and Romans?—W yoming. 

From the earliest times China, or that 
part of it from which silk came, was 
known as Serica. Both the Greeks and 
the Romans obtained silk from China, 
or Serica, the Romans valuing this 
product at its weight in gold. 

How extensively has fur farming 
Leen developed in Canada?—Canada. 

Reliable statistics could not be found 
for later than 1928. At that time 
there were 3676 fox farms and 468 
other fur farms in Canada. Beaver, 
karakul sheep, marten, mink, muskrat, 
raccoon, and skunk are listed as the 
more important animals, aside from the 
fox, which are raised on the Canadian 
fur farms. 

Does Holland (i.e., The Nether- 
lands) have two capitals? Our maps and 
geography show Amsterdam and The 
Hague to be capitals, but other authori- 
lies say that only The Hague is the 
ca pital —lowa. 

The Hague is the seat of the Court 
of the Kingdom of The Netherlands and 
for that reason is the true capital. 
However, as the legislative assembly 
meets at Amsterdam, both cities are 
frequently given as capitals. 

How old was Paul Laurence Dunbar 
at the time of his death? How many 
poems did he write? Did he wiite any 
prose?—Kansas. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar died in 1906 
in his thirty-fourth year. His pub- 
lished works include nearly four hun- 
dred poems. Dunbar wrote a number 
of short stories in prose. Among the 
best of these are “A Family Feud,” 
“Timsella,’ “The Walls of Jericho,” 
“How Brother Parker Fell from Grace,” 
and “The Wisdom of Silence.” 

(Continued on page 12) 








“My children clap their 
hands for joy when | 
pass out these books” 


Primary Teacher 
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PROP PILOLOO® 





When pupils are kept busy doing 
something they like to do—when they 
are interested and take pleasure in 
the assignments given them—then the 
teacher’s work is made much easier 
and there is no trouble maintaining 
national standards. 


Furnish an abundance of 
pupil activity by using 
Webster Seatwork and 
Workbook material. Mil- 
lions of our books are in 
use daily. There are 
85 titles from which 
to select. Leading 
educators have pre- 
pared them in a way 
that makes children 
eager to learn—yet 
they contain in- 
structive, worth- 
while material. 





85 Titles—Millions in Use Daily 
SEATWORK—": books are designed to overcome the difficul- 


ties of beginners in reading and to supplement the 
basal text. Vocabularies are scientifically prepared, and the interests of small 
children are constantly recognized. There is a book to fit your needs from the 
first day of school on. 


PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK, 64 pages, 11 x8. 20c 
PRIMER SEATWORK, 64 pages, & x 11. 25c¢ 
MY SEATWORK BOOK, No. |, first gr: sede, 64 pages, 8x 11. 20c 
MY SEATWORK BOOK, No. II, second grade, 64 pages, 8 x 1! 20c 
HAPPY HOUR PROJECTS, No. I, second B, 64 pages, 6 x 9 15c 


——With these aids the teacher may provide adequate 


ARITHMETI 


drill to form habits and develop skills; the enor- 
mous waste of time in copying problems is avoided. 
FIRST GRADE NUMBER BOOK, 64 pages, 8 x 11 cece. cc eccessesceeeteneenseretsoees » 25¢ 
WORK AND PLAY IN NUMBERLAND, second grade, 72 pages, 8 x1! . 25c 


STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND TESTS, « book for each grade de from second 


to eighth inclusive, tablet form, 7 x 10, 128 pages, each -....... 25c 
GEOGRAPHY—"** series presents exercises and interesting ac- 
tivities for the study of geography from the 
informal study of the third and fourth grades through the more intensive work 
by continents or hemispheres, 
FAR AND NEAR, for third or fourth grade, 
STUDY GUIDE LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, Book I, United States; Book Ill, Eu 
rope; Book V. Eastern Hemisphere; Book V1, Western enemas 128 pages, 
B12, CACH oorcccccecerscccoveserscccessessccsessrsesccsresssscssesssoessosonsecoesers 


Book II, South America, Book IV, Asia, Africa and Australia; 
LANGUAGE—'’? series concentrate on the fundamental difficulties 

of English usage, vitalize the work of the class period, 
and lighten the burden of the teacher. Schools that have used these books re- 
port that the results of achievement tests show a definite and considerable reising 
of standards. 


72 pages,8 x ll... 


72 pages, 8 x11, each... 25¢ 


SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS, 64 pages, 8 x 11, illustrated ............ 25¢ 
LANGUAGE HELPS, same series, third, fourth and fifth oan, 64 pages, 8 x 11, 
SEIU, GE scicresccnicnsenennscsnoncnevss cvesscovscnccnccuscconssesenseusnussens 2&c 
SHARP’S LANGUAGE PRACTICE, books for third and fourth gre o6es, 644 pages, 6: x 9, 
WRODD ccccrcsccrccesccscccrescecsecne.coceeseessoccescccccncsesencesee coe ccvceeseonecsosoovecessscosseserce 15c 
— ae DRILLS AND TESTS, books for fifth and sixth qraden, 64 
BOR, © 2D, CRON ccvccccccccscsecsccccceccovcsccovccccseseescconcescoecscos esse sonesseoeneonsesoseceseeooesss . 15¢ 
SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISES, books for seventh and eighth grades, 96 pages, 
7 10, CACH 0. -.ceceeee eee sical , SOEEST AL A SEN EE RTE ES ww 25¢ 


Each book we offer is guaranteed to be satisfactory or your money will be 
refunded. These books are more economical to use than tablet paper. 
Copies will be sent on receipt of price. All prices post paid. 


Write for our complete catalog of 
Workbook and Seatwork material. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“APSCO» 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Have No Competition in Quality 





For long life, for satisfactory service ard for 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


real value 


American School Boards have proven for themselves the 
superiority of «APSCO» Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


“APSCO” Cutters Cut Clean 
They Don't Scrape -They Cut. 


Deeply undercut and hollow ground to a razor edge 
“APSCO” Cutters make thousands upon thousands of 
pencil points before showing any signs of wear. 


It's only a question of which ‘‘APSCO”’ 
Model best meets your needs—your 
School Supply House wil!l demonstrate. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., 


Chicago, Illinois. 














means you 


no 


mere 
which the 
ten. It 
gram 


By means of the “Graph of My Weekly Progress” each 
own progress. to t 
the teacher to see what progress the pupil is making. 


coupon below! 


is a 

of study. 
him to spend most of his 

time on words difficult for him, not wasting time on words he knows. 


You must see this book to understand how effective tt is. 


Do you havea really 
well-organized weekl 
plan for teaching spell- 
ing in your school ? 

If you don’t, then by all 


should see a copy 


of ‘‘My Spelling Notebook’’! 


“My Spelling Notebook” 
is a spelling workbook for 
the pupil that gives him a 
definite helpful weekly pro- 
gram in the study and test- 
ing of spelling. 
spelling 


It is not a 
tablet in 
words are writ- 
definite pro- 
It helps 


pupil records his 


This stimulates the pupil to do better work and also helps 


Send us the 





Here’s Help in 
Punctuation! 


Plain Points on Punctuation 


Haven’t you often wanted a book which 
brings ali the important rules of punctuation 
together—a good, thorough, condensed study 
of punctuation? “Plain Points on Punctua- 
tion” is that book. This book not only gives 
the rules but explains each one and gives 
several sentences illustrating each rule. 


} 
PLAIN POINTS ON | 
PUNCTUATION 


Abbrev iahom and ( apitalization 





a ee 


we Neactom 


fanr 











Punctuation in a nut shell—helpful to the 
teacher, helpful to the pupil. Price, 20 cents, 











postpaid. 


The University Publishing Co., 
1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 1603 Se. Michigan, Chicago 
239 Fourth Ave., New York 1033 Young St., Dallas Tex 


Enclosed find _........ cents for a copy of 
“ Plain Points on Punctuation (20 cts.) 
C My Spelling Notebook (10 cts.) 


Name 

Position 

Street or R. F. D. 
City 








SEND THIS COUPON TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE! 


State 























ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
(Continued from page 11) 





What is the oldest city in the world 
that is in existence at the bresent time? 
—lowa. 

This honor is generally given to 
Damascus in Syria, which is credited 
with having been a center of com- 


Did Frederick H. Gillett of Massa- 


chusetts or Joseph G. Cannon of Illi- | 


nois have the longest continuous ser- 
vice in Congress?—Illinois. 


Frederick H. Gillett had the longest | 


continuous service, as he served from 
1893 to 1921. However, Joseph G. 
Cannon was a member of Congress for 
a greater number of years—from 1873 
to 1891, from 1893 to 1913, and from 
1915 to 1917, a total of forty years. 


Was Bismarck of Prussia ever a friend 
of a republican form of government? 
—lowa. 

In his earlier life Bismarck was a 
friend of republicanism, but his early 
tendency was overcome by family in- 
fluence. Later in life he held to the 
idea that Germany was not sufficiently 
advanced for a republican form of 
government, and, as is well known, was 
a staunch supporter of the crown. 


What is the most suitable way to send 
small sums of money to the United 
States, when answering advertisements, 
such as sending ten cents or less than 
one dollar?—Canada. 

Ten-cent Canadian coins are circu- 
lated to a considerable extent in the 
United States. Most banks will accept 
them at their face value. Larger coins 
are not ordinarily accepted by banks 
without discounting. Stamps are not 
worth their face value. While adver- 
tisers in the United States will some- 
times accept stamps in small amounts 
from another country, there are ad- 
vertisers who will not do so and such 
acceptance represents a loss for the one 
who receives the stamps. It is all right 
to serid ten-cent coins (wrapped) for 
small amounts, but if more than 20 
cents is due it is better to secure either 
a postal money order, an express money 
order, or a bank draft. This latter 
method of remitting safeguards the 
sender; the person who sends stamps 
or coins is not assured of protection. 


Is the grapefruit a cross between oth- 
er fruits and how long has it been 
grown in this country?—New York. 

The grapefruit has been grown for 
at least two thousand years, perhaps 
much longer. Its origin is lost in an- 
tiquity, but it is known to have been 
anciently cultivated in India, China, 
the East Indies, and the islands of the 
Pacific. It was brought to the West 
Indies by the Spaniards, along with the 
orange and lemon. For a long time the 
grapefruit tree was cultivated in Florida 
gardens as an ornamental and because 
people enjoyed the fruit. .Visiting 
Northerners were responsible for its 
commercial development, as they de- 
manded it for their tables at home. The 
first shipment was made between 1880 
and 1885, but only since about 1900 
has this fruit been generally marketed. 
Florida produces more than any other 
state, but Southern California, Texas, 
and Arizona have been successful also. 
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Send 50c in coin for sample 


October Art Project for Teacher 


merce before the days of Abraham. | 
The name appears in Genesis 14:15. 


without an Art Supervisor 
_ WE SEND HAND-MADE SAMPLES FOR FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, SURFACE DESIGNS, ETc. 
State Grade or Rural, 
FRANCES L. STOVER, 


Birmingham, Mich. 
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Have Your Pupils Make 
PARCHMENT LAMP SHADES 





Here is something you have long been looking 
ter We can supply you with all shapes and 
sizes of parchment shades and materials ready 
for assembling. Shades that are regularly sold 
for high prices can be made by your scholars for 
> us little as 25e to O5e. We supply the parch- 
>? ment paper cut to the proper size, wire rings, 
; binding, finishing shellac, antique pictures or 
, patterns, together with a complete instruction 
> book showing many beautiful ways of deeo- 
rating shades All the materials are put up in 
lots of fifty shades of one size. Every student 


can decorate the shades differently. 
our illustrated pamphlet No. 14, 
~ontest offer. 

Your first order of fifty shades will contain book entitled 
‘Designs and, Instructions for Decorating Parchment 


> Send for 
7 
> 
> 
: Lamp Shades’’ by Maybelle VanTyle Schmidt, free of 
. 
, 
7 
. 


also specia) 


Price $1.00 separately. 


XO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


FLE 
1100 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ilinois 


World's largest lamp-shade supply hous 
Bargain 


BOOKS! écrzi0g FREE 


25,000 books of all publishers. Fiction, educational, scien- 
tifie, ete. Old time favorites and latest ‘‘big sellers.” 31 
years of quick satisfying service to public, private and 
schoollibraries. Hundreds of thousandsofin ividual cus- 
tomers, Whether interested inone ormany books, send 
postcard today for new catalog **Bargains in Books.” 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 54 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
FINELY 


eminteo WEDDING INVITATION 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50for$1.00. Send for free samples. 


| Write ooo copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order tocover 
cost. our order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


The 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.%, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousané 
words. Special research $5.06, 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 

















Boys—just think of it! A Genuine 
Leather Foot Ball Free for selling only 
one-half gross of our High Grade Pen- 
cils. Read all about it on Page Seven. 


—Adv. 
ALLOONS 


Game Booklet and 20 samples 2 dimes. 
50, 50c. 100, $1.00 
WYANDOT CO., 


” Galion, Obie. 
id 
’ ° 

MARTYN’S Boy and Girl Scout Games 
Game of President, 30 Half-tone Photo Playing Cot 
Washington to Hoover. 6 Spelling Bee Cubes, 3 ~ 

Vowel Bunco Cubes, mailed in attractive box, 25 
silver. Agent wanted in every town. G. E. —_ 
2929 Emerson Ave. South, Minneapolis, P 
—_— 


Printed Stationery Offer 


150 Hammermil] Letterheads, 8':x11; 150 Envelopes, No 
6%: 100 Envelopes, No. 10. All neatly printed, postr 
$3.00. Satisfaction or money back. 


>} ock, Va 
INDEPENDENT PRESS, Inc., Kilmarn 


Is and Colles 

Teachers Wanted f° 530 tines 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INT, 
Bowling ree, BL 


a 


One Hundred Foreign Postage Stamps 


ll assorted, one dime. Helpful in teaching. 
we history, P. A. MILLER, 211-213 Reisise® 

















Cincinnati 
So. Jacksonville, Florida 








Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Regarding Authorized Agents 





Wt have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers, as well as generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as well pleased to have 
teachers place their orders for the 
INSTRUCTOR and our other publi- 
cations with these agents as to have 
them send their orders direct to us. 

Occasionally, however, we learn 
of some teacher who has been im- 
posed upon by an unauthorized 
agent and we therefore think it 
desirable to caution teachers against 
giving their orders to agents who 
are not known to them personally 
unless such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company au- 
thorizing them to act as our repre- 
sentatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Rural Choirs 


Radios, phonographs, and _ specially- 
prepared songbooks are now used 
throughout Nebraska to bring more mu- 
sic and singing into the lives of rural 
school children, according to Charles W. 
Taylor, Nebraska state superintendent 
of public instruction. The aim is to or- 
ganize a choir in every one-room rural 
school, with practically every boy and 
girl above the third grade in that choir. 
Professor Theodore Diers of the Univer- 
ity of Nebraska broadcasts the radio 
programs every Wednesday afternoon. 

A bulletin of the Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Inte- 
nor, reporting the novel venture, states 
that school children listen in either over 
aschool receiving set or in some home. 
The songs broadcast are then taught in 
the school. Pupils are able to improve 
their own singing of the songs by listen- 
ing to the school phonograph records. 
When a pupil tested against the phono- 
graph performs correctly he is counted 
#% a member of the school choir As 
leal choirs develop, it is planned to 
combine them into county choruses, and 
‘ventually into one state organization 
for singing at various local, county, and 
state functions.” 


wii : — 
b2 Dp DP Dd) Ou. CF | 

Awe ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 
aA FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 


CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO 
443 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON. D.C 
















—____ 


Silk Flags of Different Sizes for In- 
terior Decoration Free. Full details on 
Page Seven!—Adv. 











__SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 

KODAK FILMS YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM 
EVELOPED 6c, prints 2 cents each. 

& SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 













SEND US YOUR FILMS 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll 

cents; prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch En- 

largement 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain List. 
— ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING COMPANY 

hang 8 Bell Vv 

a 

















Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 


&f full time at home coloring photographs, 
experience needed. No canvassing. We 
you by our new simple Photo-Color 
and supply you with work. Write 
Particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 





Used in schools 
for more than 
30 years. 


Size 5% x 8. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Order NOW your Columbus and Pilgrim Pictures. 


Millions have 


been used. 


It is not too early to plan for your pictures for Christmas Picture Study. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 


For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 


For 25 or more. 


3x 3%. 


5% x 8. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children 
Or 50 for Children, 
(Notice especially the large size of the Two Cent Size, 5!4 x 8 inches.) 


Size 3 x 34. 





every school in the country.” 





“I think you are to be congratulated on the success achieved in bring- 
ing such beautiful representations of works of art within the reach of 














Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. 
Ask about The Perry Unit Poems. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 


Size 7 x 9. 


22 x 28. 


$1.00 each for twoor more; $1.25 for one. 


‘he Perey Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 





Watts 


Sir Galahad 


Catalogues 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps 
for 64-page Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations. 








Experiments in Education 

A trail-blazing type of institution, 
Bennington College at North Benning- 
ton, Vt., will open its doors to women 
next September. The campus consists 
of 140 acres, the gift of the widow of 
the late Frederick B. Jennings, of 
North Bennington. At first the stu- 
dent enrollment will be limited to 
about eighty; later provision will be 
made for taking care of about 240 stu- 
dents. They are to be housed in groups 
of twenty, each house having a suite 
for a faculty member, and each group 
will be more or less self-governing. 

The academic system will resemble 
ventures at Wisconsin, Chicago, Har- 
vard, and Yale. Work during the first 
two years will be prescribed to fit the 
individual’s talents and ability, and 
during that period the student will be 
introduced to four major field: -—sci- 
ence, literature, social studies, and fine 
arts. Mathematics and languages will 
be required only if needed in one of 
these major fields. Students who dur- 
ing the first two years demonstrate 
ability for advanced work in one of 
these fields will be permitted to con- 
centrate in that field and will carry on 
their studies in an informal way with 
others who have chosen the same field 
and with professors of wide interests. 
Every effort will be made to avoid rou- 
tine methods of study. 

It is interesting to note that just as 
Bennington College is about to launch 
its experiment in education, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is preparing to 
close (in June, 1932) its Experimental 
College, started four years ago under 
the direction of Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john with the cordial support of Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank. Dr. Meiklejohn 
brought several former associates to 
Wisconsin to assist him in the experi- 
ment. In 1927 about one hundred 
freshmen were enrolled in this depart- 
ment or school. The work has been 
carried on without the usual lecture 
classes or the formality of courses, stu- 
dents gathering in a faculty member’s 
room to discuss their studies. The sys- 
tem is said to be similar to the English 
university scheme.—Chicago Fisk Bul- 
letin. 





() Mottled Blue and White 
style— 
[] Cash enclosed 
[1] SendC. O. D. 


For Teachers 


A New and Better 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Wriles for Yours without Siring Fingers 


| Bloser Penholder famous. 





hits THE 
FINGERS 


Every pen guaranteed. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., Dept. N. Columbus, O. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:— Please — 
ting Parker-made fountain pens at $3.50 each. Check color— 
C) Modernistic Blue and White. 


send me....... 


(J Clip for men. (C) 
Name 
Address 


Ring for women. 


Lightweight — Finger-fitting design and 
Perfect balance provide effortless writing 


Your fingers don’t get tired when you write with 
a the Zaner-Bloser Fountain Pen, It is shaped to fit 
~yig the hand, the same design that made the Zaner- 
It writes like a steel pen, 
\ has the famous Parker “pressureless” touch and is 
js a genuine Parker-made fountain pen. 
pen gives you all advantages ofthe finest fountain 
pens, plus light weight, perfect balance and the 
finger-fitting grip that discourages pinching and 
tiring ways of holding a fountain pen. 


PROMOTES BETTER PENMANSHIP 


The design of the Zaner-Bloser Fountain Pen makes writing easier— 
discourages carelessness and improves penmanship. 
grip, pressureless touch,light weight and perfect continuous flow make 
it the ideal pen for children. 

Use the coupon to order trial pen. 
each, 80 every one can have them. 


They are priced low--only $3.50 
Come in three colors and in clip 
style or ring style (seeillustration). Special penmanship point on each 
pen. 


...Zaner-Bloser finger-fit- 










This new 


Its finger-fitting 


Black 
Check 











ee eee 35c per copy 
Books Nos, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 and 7..45c each 
Songs for Religious Day and 

IE ice scindinixancsinnes 45c each 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Entire Series (8 Books with 


Play lete) ecccceccececccccccccccccvecccccevcescoecesees . $3.00 
TE Le $3.50 
Recreation Songs for Upper Grades..... Suc 


For Canada add llc for each book. 
(Small orders.) 


Published and for sale by 
CHURCHILL-GRINDELL MUSIC COMPANY 


Platteville, Wisconsin. 


Churchill-Grinvdell 


ROTE SONG BOOKS 


For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE Grades 


Each book complete in itself—the number representing a different 
collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 


PRICES 





PLAYLETS 
“The Awakening” 
“Visit to Fairyland” 
“The Brown’s Christmas” 


These playlets make very attractive pro- 
grams for any school and the songs suggested 
are found in the series of rote song books. 
This makes it possible for several grades 
or an entire school to work together on the 
same program. 








ENGLE’S NATIONAL 


Boldly engraved by a master craftsman—Capital Letters 3° vertical height—olearly visible across room. Printed on best 


white bristol, makes a beautiful blackboard border 1614 feet long. H ionall 
Ben Y'ORD oa nc POSTPAID Prices 





J. L. ENGLE, 





Aa Bb.Cc Dd Ee Ff Ge 


Hh 


er 





d MONE ER for sample set at following POSTPA’ 


“STANDARD” DIGPLAY ALPHABET 








CES. 


PRIMARY ALPHABET (Script and $i. 
C yeoee Roman Combined) Wish Spares 1.50 


Script Al bet and 
Map Man’’ 


New Address 


Roman Aiphabet 


Figures .7¢$ 
Rochester, Pa. 
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sey Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices — Pay November 5th em e: 


The Owen Star * Magazine List 


Comprising *G64e INSTRUCTOR—formerly Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00)—and the following four magazines for 
which we have the agency in the educational field every one the leading pub- 
lication of its kind and all of recognized value to teachers in the classroom 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


N 


ATURI 





fascinating 
trees, 
skies above. 


tures include: 
department; 
Views; 


4 


Each month, 
material 
insects, 


about 


Nature Magazine provides new, 
animals, 
» lands and waters of the earth, and the 
America’s foremost nature writers, 
phers, and artists contribute to this popularly written, au- 
thentic but non-scientific magazine. 


and Garden; 
Books; ete. 


birds, 


seasonable, 
fish, flowers, 


photogra- 


Regular monthly fea- 

a Star Map for the current month; 
Helps for Home 
New Nature 


a Travel 
Nature News and 


Each issue is profusely 


illustrated with beautiful black and white pictures and color 
supplements portraying nature in its many phases. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


$4.20. 


1 YEAR | With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.20. 


*TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, the 











able 


concerning: 





first tells what the 
doing during the last seven days. 
National Affairs; 


aid to teacher and pupil. 
denses into brief, 
tion on every noteworthy event in the world. 


vivid paragraphs, 


world’s only newsmagazine, 
schools for correlation with various subjects and is a valu- 
It collects, verifies, and con- 
all available 


is widely used in 


informa- 
Each issue 


President and his Cabinet have been 
Then follows the news 


Art; Music; Moving Pictures; 
Law; Religion; Medicine; 
Sport; Aeronautics; The Press; 


The 


Science; 


Foreign Countries; 
Theatre; 
Business; 
“People” ; ete. 


1 year, 


Books; 
Education $ 
Finance; 


$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 
; With The INSTRUCTOR, 


$6.00. 


Time, 1 year) with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. 


Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 


* THE PATHFINDER, 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review pub- 
lished at the Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through 
which teachers and pupils can keep informed regarding 
It is used in thousands of schools in the 
teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and Current 
Departments include: 


world affairs. 


Events. 
From 


The Question Box; Current Events; 
Seen in the Shops; 


vals; ete, 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


With The INSTRUCTOR, 


The Pathfinder / Wi 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 


Other Lands; 


1 YEAR 


*THE ETUDE, Music ——— 


Combining delightful entertainment with 
struction, The Etude is the ideal monthly for all students, 
teachers and lovers of music. 
of fascinating, informative 
24 full pages of classic and contemporary music for piano, 
violin, organ, voice and ensemble with study notes; inspir- 
ing editorials; current news of the Music World; special 
to Teachers’ 
Bands and Orchestras, Singers, 
Junior Etude including stories, 
features designed to interest and appeal to children. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 
§ With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 


sections 


The Etude, 1 year 


devoted 





The INSTRUCTOR (,'%8,) i! 2% 
with Nature Magazine . $5.00 $4.20 
with The Pathfinder 3.00 2.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 7.00 6.00 
with Nature Magazine & Pathfinder 6.00 5.10 
with Nature Magazine and Etude 7.00 5.85 
with Nature Magazine and Time 10.00 8.70 
with Etude and The Pathfinder 5.00 4.20 
with Etude and Time 9.00 7.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.25 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 
with Child Life .... 5.00 4.35 
with Review of Reviews To Teach: 5.00 3.95 
with Golden Book ("Sigs 5.00 3.85 
with Good Housekeeping (°Y4"33") 4.50 4.35 
with Cosmopolitan (°33’3" 4.50 4.35 
with Current History.......... 5.00 4.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.85 
with American Magazine ...... 4.50 4.35 
with Pictorial Review and McCall’s.. 4.00 3.35 
with American Boy ................ 4.00 3.85 
with American Childhood . 4.00 3.60 
with School Arts Magasine.... 5.00 4.70 
with Correct English ........... 4.50 3.65 
with Delineator ..... 3.00 2.85 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly 4.00 3.60 
With Redbook 4.50 4.10 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two yates any 


of the above offers, add $1.00 to prices in second column, 


Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ( ,*°2°. 

with American Magazine $7.50 $7.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 7.50 6.50 
with Child Life......... 8.00 7.00 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly 7.00 6.25 
with Correct English ........ 7.50 6.75 
with McCall’s Magazine .... 6.00 5.50 
with Pictorial Review........ 6.00 5.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 8.00 7.25 
with American Childhood .... 7.00 6.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 6.00 5.50 


frey 








. ‘° Pub'l Our 
Nature Magazine (,°¥e2,) Price Pric 
with The Pathfinder.... ..$4.00 $3.65 
with Etude, Music Magazine..... . 5.00 4.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 8.00 7.25 
with The Pathfinder and Etude... 6.00 4.90 
with Etude and Time......... 10.00 8.50 
with Junior Home Magazine... . 5.50 4.25 
with Child Life ......... sccus 4.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine . 6.00 4.50 
with Review of Reviews . 6.00 4.50 
with McCall’s Magazine .. 4.00 3.20 
with Redbook .......... ; .. 5.50 4.20 
with School Arts Magasiac. ... 6.00 5.60 
with American Childhood _ 5.00 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 4.00 3.75 
Etude, Music Magazine ( ,**°°. 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.$7.00 $6.25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine . 5.00 3.75 
with Junior Home — .... 4.50 3.25 
with Child Life ..... . 5.00 4.25 
with American Childhood _ 4.00 3.50 
with School Arts Magazine 5.00 4.60 
with McCall’s Magazine................... 3.00 | 2.25 
with Pictorial Review ...................... 3.00 2.35 
with Review of Reviews (Olen)... 5.00 3.85 
with Golden Book (Iga . 5.00 3.75 
with Good Housekeeping (°%3’$3") ..... 4.50 4.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 3.00 2.75 
with American Mag. and Woman’s 
Home Companion (,72,0".) 5.50 4.75 





SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


(To New Subscribers Only) 
Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
17 Weeks for $1.00 


May be ordered singly or with any other magazine or club. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Foreign Tabs; connie 
Capital Chit-Chat; Things Scientific; For the Air-Minded; “~~ 


Personalities; . 
Many interesting illustrations in each issue. wa 


\ 


articles 


Current Events 
Weekly 


Pathfinder 


Editorial; Topical Topics; 


Doings of Congress: 


People Talked About; 


On the Air; Lucid Inter- wna 





$2.75. 


1 year, 


practical in- 


Each issue contains dozens 
and special features; 


Problems, School Music, 
Violinists, Organists, and a 
poems, puzzles and other 














$3.35. 
\ With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35. 


Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 


bd ub’ Our 
The Pathfinder ( ,*\°°. ) a A 
with Etude, Music Magazine $3.00 $2.35 
with McCall’s Magazine 2.00 1.50 
with Pictorial Review ...................... 2.00 1.60 
with McCall’s Magazine and Etude.. 4.00 3.00 
with McCall’s and Pictorial Review 3.00 2.25 
with Junior Home Magazine. 3.50 2.90 
SI TE CII sri ctiecticetcrcentiticniniernanne 4.00 3.40 
with American Childhood ................ 3.00 2.65 
with School Arts Magazine.............. 4.00 3.75 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly 3.00 2.65 
with Woman’s Home Companion.... 2.00 1.90 
with American Mag. and Woman’s 
Home Comp. (770%) ........ 4.50 3.90 
with Redbook 3.50 2.75 


te 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Pay November 5th 





Date 1931 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me the following magazines, each for one year 
beginning with September: 

(If The INSTRUCTOR is included in your order and you 
desire it for two years, please so state.) 


The total of the above order is $... 


a | I will remit not later than Nov. “bth, ‘1931. 
which 
({_] Iam enclosing herewith. 
Name 
eae 
eae ee ne State 
ja Any of the Teachers’ Helps dogertpes on on page 84 om may be included Se. 
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ed Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices— Pay November 5th Fo | 


General Magazine List 
HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 
mp one full year. When only one magazine 
. ordered, the “‘Publisher’s Price’ given in the 
arst column will apply. If more than one 
ygazine is desired, the subscriber may order 
the club pric es shown in the second price col- 
=. If the “Club Price’”’ is not lower than the 
Publisher's Price,” it means that the particu- 
sf magazine is not sold at a reduction in 
jubs. Under some of the magazines will be 
wnd combinations, the prices of which in 
me cases are lower than the total of the 
ybbing prices of the same magazines. You 
an effect the maximum saving by availing 
yrself of these special combinations wherever 
sible and then adding other magazines de- 
sired at their club prices. 

Prices quoted apply only in the United States. 
prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted 
on request, 


Price 

Pub’! rT 

Price Clubs 
imerican Boy $2.00 $2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.00 
with Child Life 5.00 2 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 5 
with MeCall’s Magazine 3.00 2 
with Pictorial Review 3.00 6 
American Childhood (10 nos.) 2.00 7 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 5 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 7 
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50 
50 
00 
50 
5u 
5u 
50 
50 
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with MeCall’s Magazine 
vith Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2.50) 

American Cockery (10 nos.) 

American Girl 

American Home 

American Magazine 

with Nature Magazine 

with The Pathfinder 

with Etude, Music Magazine 

with Collier’s, National Weekly 
with Woman’s Home Companion 
with Woman’s Home Companion 

and Collier’s 

American Mercury 

Arts and Decoration 

Asia 

Athletic Journal (10 nos.) 
Atlantic Monthly 

better Homes and Gardens 
Bookman 

Boys’ Life 
Child Life 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine 
with American Childhood 

with Pictorial Review 

with Redbook 

with American Magazine 

with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2 
Childhood Education (10 nos.) 
Christian Herald 
College Humor 
Collier’s The National Weekly 
with American Magazine 

with Woman’s Home Companion 
with Child Life 

with Nature Magazine 

Correct English (10 nos.) 2.50 
with Nature Magazine ; 
with The Pathfinder 

with Etude, Music Magazine 
with Journal of Geography 
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Cosmopolitan 2.50 
with Nature Magazine 5.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine 1.50 
with The Pathfinder 3.50 
with Good Housekeeping 5.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 5.00 
‘Country Gentleman (3 years) 1.00 
Current Events (38 weeks) -15 -75 
Current History 3.00 2.75 
with The INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.25 
with The Instructor (2 yrs.) 6.00 5.25 
with Nature Magazine — 6.00 5.50 
with The Pathfinder . 4.00 3.65 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 4.50 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 4.00 7.25 
with Harper’s Magazine 7.00 5.00 
with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.25 
with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2.50) 5.50 5.25 
with Woman’s Home Comp. 4.00 3.75 
with World’s Work 7.00 5.00 
ineator 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.00 2.85 
with The Instructor (2 yrs.) 4.00 3.85 
with Nature Magazine - 4.00 3.75 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 1.90 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.75 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 6.00 5.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.50 
with Better Homes and Gardens 1.60 1.25 
with Child Life 4.00 3.25 
with Review of Reviews (To Teac h- 
ers only) 4.00 3.10 
with American and Woman's 
ome Companion 1.50 4.09 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.00 1.75 
(See offers on page 14) 
Field and Stream 2.50 2.25 
Forum and Century 2.50 2.50 
folden Book 3.00 2.50 
Golden Book (To Teachers only) 2.00 2.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 4.50 
with Junior Home Magazine 5.50 4.00 
with McCall’s Magazine 4.00 3.00 
with Redbook 5.50 4.25 
with Review of Reviews (To 
6 Teachers only) 6.00 4.10 
‘od Housekeeping ” 2.50 2.50 
with Cosmopolitan 5.00 4.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 5.00 4.50 
with Nature Magazine 5.50 5.25 
With Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.50 7.00 
with Review of Reviews (To 
Teachers only) 5.50 4.60 
with Harper’s Bazaar 6.50 5.00 
jirper’s Bazaar 4.00 4,00 
ees ® Magazine 4.00 3.50 
lligh School Teacher (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 
‘use and Garden 3.00 2.75 
‘se Beautiful . 8.00. 2.75 


Kone, Send Orders to F. 
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everywhere. 





Ask For a Free Copy 


of JUNIOR HOME for September. 


You will find 64 pages crammed full of splendid 
|| features that you can use in your schoolroom work. 
yi Stories, Play Projects, Posters, Creative Features, 
; and many other forms of occupations for children 

—all based on sound, modern methods of child educa- 
JUN IOR HOME is highly endorsed by educational authorities 
It is edited by educators of national reputation. 


$2.50 for 12 Big Numbers. 





EVERY TEACHER WILL ENJOY THESE TWO. 









ORITE ' 1 
<< 500. 000 meeane 


The popularity of MeCall’s and Red- 
book is shown by their steadily increas- 
ing sales gains during the recent un- 
settled conditions in the publishing 
world, Together they appeal to teachers 
because they so thoroughly cover every 
phase of modern living. MeCall’s, in the 
woman’s field; Redbook, with its pro- 
gram of great fiction and features, 
should be on every complete reading list. 
MCCALL'S 33°. REDBOOK 27°. S00 
Both For One Year enn 75 









THE ROMANCE ,.../ 
REALITY of Tooay 





HYGEIA >) 


The HEALTH MAGAZINE | 


| HEALTH 








PUBLISHED BY *4F AMERICAN. MEDICAL ASSOCIATION } | | EAC : { | N G 


HELPS 





month 


Each HYGEIA, the Health 
Magazine, is filled with live material 


for supplementing and motivating 
| health teaching, and for correlating 
| with practically every subject from 


kindergarten to college. HYGEIA is 
by the American Medical 
and is authentic. <A _ spe- 
cial department for teachers is ‘Health 


| } and the School”, conducted by Dr. J. 


published 


hl Association 








$3.00 per Year 





| Mace Andress, noted educator and au 
i} thor of text books on health. One 








$3 a year 


2 years for $5 


3 years for $6 
With The Instructor, 1 year for $4.25 


issue of HYGEIA will give you ide as and helps 
that will more than pay for a year’s subscription. 
Begin your subscription NOW with this issue! 














“hl DELIN 


THE TEACHER’S 
INSPIRATION e 


Hew effectively a teacher holds the interest of her pupils is a 
matter largely of her command of interesting sidelights, 
illustration and backgrounds, Delineator is an ideal magazine for 
the teacher's library table . . . its current fiction is the best money 
can pd ... its fashion pages are America’s own style guide . . 


its articles by great educators, leaders of 
Cohented Smartest current thought, are an inspiration of 
A agaxine 


the highest order, 
EATOR . 


Aw 


| 





|} CURRENT 





HISTORY 
MAGAZINE 


ua. authentic recorder of significant happenings of national and Interna 
tional importance-—history in the making It concerns itself with the 
world’s problems. Its scope include the momentous events relating to men 
and nations in the fields of Polities, Education, Religion, Sociology, Eco- 
ryt Literature and the Humanities. 


2.500 leading Colleges, Se wii S, 
erited States last year usec RREN' HISTORY Magazine as an 
teaching current events and Benen eon iry history, 
ing by pupils. They are among 
the greatest Universities and the 


High Schools and Private Schools in the 
aid in 
also for supplemental read 
our chief institutions of learning, including 
most modest High Schools 


Published by The New York Times Company 
Price $3.00 per year Two Years $5.00 
With The INSTRUCTOR, both 1 year, $4.25 





General Magazine List 


(Continued) Publ 
Price 
Hygeia, Health Magazine 3.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 6.00 
with The Instructor (2 yrs.) 6.00 
with Nature Magazine 6.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 6.06 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 8.00 
with Reader’s Digest 6.00 
with Review of Reviews 6.00 
with MecCall’s Magazine 4.00 
with Current History 6.00 
with Child Life 6.09 
with American Magazine — 6.50 
with Collier’s National Weekly 5.00 
with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2.50) 5.50 
with Woman’s Home ae 4.00 
THE INSTRUCTOR 2.00 
The Instructor (2 years) 3.00 
(See offers on page 14) 
John Martin’s Book_ 6.00 
Journal of Education (11 nos.) 3.00 
Journal of Geography (9 nos.) 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.50 
with Nature Magazine . 5.60 
with The Pathfinder - 3.50 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.50 
Junior Home Magazine 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.50 
with The Instructor (2 years) 6.60 
with Nature Magazine 5.50 
with The Pathfinder 3.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine = 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.50 
with Pictorial Review —— . $.b0 
with Collier's, National Weekly 4.50 
with MeCall’s Magazine - 3.50 
with Redbook 5.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 
*Ladies’ Home Journal 1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years) 1.60 
Ladies’ Home Journal (3 years) 2.00 
McCall’s Magazine 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.00 
with The Instructor (2 years) 4.00 
with Nature Magazine 4.00 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 6.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 3.50 
with Child Life 4.00 
with Pictorial Review 2.00 
with Redbook . 3.50 
Mid-Week Pictorial 4.00 
Motion Picture Magazine 2.00 
My Weekly Reader (38 weeks) 16 
National Geographic . 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE 3.00 
(See offers on page 14) 
Neediecraft Magazine (2 years) 50 
Open Road for Boys 1.00 
Outdoor Life and Recreation . 2.50 
Outlook and Independent 5.00 
Parents’ Magazine 2.00 
THE PATHFINDER 1.00 
(See offers on page 14) 
Photoplay Magazine 2.60 
Physical Culture Magazine 2.50 
Pictorial Review 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.00 
with Nature Magazine 4.00 
with American Magazine and 
oman’s Home Companion 4.50 
with Delineator 2.00 
Popular Mechanics . 2.50 
Popular Science Monthly 2.50 
Practical Home Economics 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.00 
with Nature Magazine 5.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 
with The Pathfinder 3.00 
Radio News 2.50 
Reader's Digest 3.00 
Recreation 2.00 
Redbook — 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.50 
with The Instructor (2 years) 5.50 
with Nature Magazine 5.60 
with The Pathfinder 3.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.50 
with American Boy 4.50 
with Junior Home Magazine ».00 
with McCall’s Magazine 3.50 
with Better Homes and Gardens 3.10 
with Pictorial Review 3.50 
Review of Reviews 3.00 
Review of Teachers (To Teachers 
only) 2.10 
with The INSTRUCTOR 5.00 
with Nature Magazine 6.00 
with The Pathfinder 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 
St. Nicholas 4.00 
“Saturday Evening Post 2.00 
Saturday Evening Post (2 years) $.50 
Saturday Evening Post (3 years) 6.00 
Scholastic (15 issues) 1.50 
School Arts Magazine 3.00 
School Executives Magazine 3.00 
Science and Invention 2.50 
Scientific American 4.00 
Scribner's Magazine 4.00 
Theatre Magazine 4.00 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 5.00 
(See offers on page 14) 
Travel Magazine 4.00 
Vanity Fair 3.00 


Vogue 
Woman's Home Companion 
with American Magazine 
with Collier's, National Weekly 
with Junior Home Magazine 
with Child Life 
World News and Review (38 weeks) 
World’s Work 


The magazines marked thus (*) 
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may not be 


“clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 


full prices. 
NOTE: 


In addition to the magazines in the 


above list we can also furnish any other maga- 
zines desired, either singly at the publisher's 
price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 
by any reputawvle subscription agency. 














































American History Maps 
32 maps, 38 x 48 inches 


This set, by Professor Sanford, 
has probably the largest sale in 
the United States. Nine edi- 
tions are eloquent testimony 
of the regard in which teachers 
the country over hold this 
beautiful series. Eighteen maps 
carry the ground work of 
American History to the stu- 
dent in admirable style. 


No. NSM36—ebridged set of 16 
maps on manila in solid chart 








and Western 






FOR FREE PROBLEM PROJECTS 


A. J. MYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 












Globes }) Hygiene Charts. 








Name 





Position 








School 





R. F. D. or street number 











No, of school rooms No. of children. 











City, = — wa 
FOR ORDERING DIRECT 
Kindly send to above the following: 
J} c. oO, D, {_] Money Order enclosed. 
} No. N26B—Set of 7 political maps—$22.50, 


























} No. NSM36—American History Maps—$18.75. 
o. ND50—Desk Outline Maps—50 for 45c 

o, $368M—Hygiene Charts—$8.50. 

0. NG127— Johnston Globe—$13.25. 























Desk Outline Maps 


A very comprehensive series, 

maps, lithographed in blue ink on fine 
paper. A wide choice. Following are 
representative titles: United States, 


| a oe » Asia, Africa, World, —_, chart head mounted with ipod... $8.50 


Please send me Free—your 8 Pages of Geography Problem Projects. 
Our school needs [ ] Geography Maps [) History Maps 


: No, NSB26—Same as above, plus state map—$27.75. 
J 
} 
] 


The Popular Nystrom 
Series of New 1931 
School Maps 
The United States, Eu- 
rope, Asia and Austra- 
lia, Africa, North Amer- 
ica, South America, The 
Worldand Hemispheres, 


These maps, in addition to 
being up to date, have ex- 
traordinary esthetic value. 
Cartographically they are 
correct too—with the sizes 
of cities instantly discern- 
ible by the use of graduated 
type. Offset lithography in- 
sures beautiful harmonious 
color combinations, and the 
use of oil inks makes them 
fade-proof, Cases are dur- 
able—with finest material 
used throughout. These 
maps will last a lifetime. 


Size 40 x 52 inches, on cloth 
backed stock. 


No. N268—comprising com- 
plete set of 7 maps in spring 
roller case... ..++5+ $22.50 
No, NSB26—e complete set 
of 7 maps in spring roller case 
with your own 40 inch state 





8 Charts, 30 x 40 inches 


Physiology is unusually important 
in the children’s lives, influencing 
them, through more knowledge, to 
better daily habits of health, Many 
teachers say that they prefer charts 
to a text for the teaching of physi- 
ology if choice has to be made. 


No. $368M—8 charts on manila in solid 


Uni 


States. Also maps of all states, Size 
8 x 1014 inches, Most of these also 
available in the larger size, 17 x 15 


To get Free Problem Projects please fill in Coupon completely 


“For Free Problem Projects” in coupon, and we will 


8 Pages of Geography Problem . 
t Rr cE E mm Projects to Those Who Fill in Johnston Globes 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT 


NYSTROM 
MAPS 


WERE SO LOW PRICED ? 


DUCATORS everywhere are familiar with Johnston- Nystrom 
maps, globes, and charts... and the pedagogic soundness, carto- 
graphic correctness, and mechanical perfection which characterize them, 


Perhaps that is why teachers and educators with limited budgets often 
make the mistake of thinking that Nystrom visual aid material is 
priced beyond their financial means. High quality is too often associated 
with high price. 








Actually, Nystrom products are priced low. Note the visual aids illus- 
trated on this page. Typical of all Nystrom classroom teaching aids, 
they are priced to bring the finest of visual aid material within reach 
of the smallest school . . . to make limited appropriations reach farther. 


If you teach or direct the teaching of Geography, History, or Hygiene, 
Nystrom publications can be of invaluable aid to you. The coupon is 
for your convenience. Please use it. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES AND _ CHARTS 





3333 ELSTON 
AVENUE 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


Hygiene Charts 


o—-- 


the Coupon. 12-inch 





a : |. In clearness of lettering and beauty 
= If you teach or di @ cdot, ne teen CU 
rect the teaching are unmatched. Constant revision, 
of Geography, you even in minor details, keeps these 
4 : bes al to date. The two 
will find this book- _ pie one abeunnaben), an 
let of 6 complete exclusive feature of er 
Problem Projects pore ogre ange omen aed 
a convenient and mounting is preferred by most 
teachers because when not in use, 
useful reference. the Globe is pulled to the ceiling and 
Merely give us the _ poised in space out of the way. 





information under No, NGIRT . cee ecee cece obs 519.25 


send them without obligation. 
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A Vagabond Song 


There is something in the autumn that 
is native to my blood — 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the 
crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me 
like a ery 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke 
upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the 
Gypsy blood astir; 

We must rise and follow her, 

. When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by 


—Bliss Carman. 
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“FAIRY TALES” —Sir JAMES J. SHANNON 


THE PICTURE 


18 
ERE is a picture that 
seems to say, “Come, 
listen to a fairy story 
with us.”” So soft and delicate are 


the colors that we feel that the 
fairies must be near at hand. We 
look, and we listen, and very soon 
we are in the land of Far-Away. 
The artist, Sir James J. Shannon, 
had a little daughter, and, like 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, he was very 
fond of children. That is why he 
painted so many pictures of his 
young daughter and her friends. 

Very likely he had sat near by 
while his wife read aloud to them. 
More beautiful to him, however, 
than the princess in the story were 
the faces of the little girls as they 
listened. He knew just how still 
the room could be while they 
were picturing castles set on high 
hills, with carpets of flowers and 
stars for lights, or a fairy queen 
and her court having a gay ball. 
Because he knew all this, he could 
paint it in such a way that we feel 
it too, in looking at the picture. 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


A blue curtain decorated with 
quaint flowers and a half-hidden 
bird makes the background of the 
picture. Against this background 
Sir James has placed his figures in 
such a natural grouping that we 
can hardly imagine their being 
seated in any other way. 

Notice the color used for the 
dresses—white that isn’t really 
white at all, but a very pale blue. 
Every artist knows that the light- 
est tones of all the colors must be 
That is 
The 


soft blue-white harmonizes with 


used in making white. 
what Sir James has done. 


the background, and seems to 
have life and vitality. The dark- 
est tones in the whole picture are 
the mother’s hair and the sash of 
her dress. 

So masterfully has Sir James 
used these soft tones that we hard- 
ly realize the picture was painted. 
Instead, we seem to be listening 
and dreaming—pretending that 
we are the princess, or the lady in 
waiting to the fairy queen. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: METROPOLITAN MusEUM or Art, New York 


QUESTIONS 


Would this picture be more in- 
teresting if we could see the moth- 
er’s face, but not the faces of the 
little girls? Are both the girls 
thinking the same things about 
the story? 

Why do you suppose the artist 
put a red necklace on one of the 
girls and a blue hair ribbon on the 
other? Why did he make the 
mother’s dress green-blue white 


and lavender? Would the picture 
have been as fine had the chair 
been brown or black? 

Can you find two colors used in 
the picture that will make anoth- 
er color? When you paint a fairy 
picture, use two colors. Mix these 
together. You will then have 
three colors that harmonize. That 
is what Sir James J. Shannon did. 
Wouldn’t you like to try it, too? 


os 





INsTrucTOR oF ArT, Tower Hitt ScHoot, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE ARTIST 


HE life of Sir James J. Shannon 
is the story of a young boy who 
loved his paints and used them 
with such beauty and _ fidelity 

that he soon proved himself an artist of 
merit. He spent his boyhood in Canada 
and the rest of his life in London, and his 
style is English in character. However, 
we claim him as an American, because he 
was born in Auburn, New York, in 1862. 
His work is of such beauty, such whole- 
someness of subject, and such character, 
that all enjoy his pictures. 

As a young boy, he loved to paint. He 
possessed that rare gift of confidence in 
the ability which was his and a yearning 
to give it expression. It is told that when 
still quite young he saw a picture of a 
rabbit and partridge, just fresh from the 
hunt, painted by one of the best artists of 
the day. James felt so decidedly that the 
picture lacked beauty and vitality that he 
determined to try his talent. Off he went 
to the woods and soon came back with a 
rabbit and a partridge, which he hung up 
on a nail in the door of an attic room. 
Here he worked with great joy and zeal 
and here he was found by his parents. 
They marveled that he was able to take 
common cardboard and cheap paints and 
produce a picture that had freshness and 
beauty, combined with good drawing. 

This accomplishment brought his abil- 
ity to notice, and it was felt that he should 
be given the best of training. At the age 
of sixteen he was studying in the South 
Kensington School, London, and showed 
such promise that he soon attracted the 
attention of Queen Victoria, who commis- 
sioned him to paint a portrait of one of 
the maids of honor of her court. From 
that time on he was one of the most bril- 
liant and fashionable of the portrait paint- 
ers of London. Some critics place him 
second only to John Singer Sargent. Like 
Sargent, he was accorded the honor of 
membership in the Royal Academy. 

The spirit of Shannon’s work reminds us 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Both of these 
artists loved to paint beautiful women, 
lovely children, and fine, handsome men, 
but Shannon used a more varied color 
scheme and was less academic in style. 
There is an unaffected, wholesome quality 
to all of Shannon’s pictures. We find a 

(Continued on page 80) 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINNING [TEACHER 


By JOSEPHINE 


CORLISS PRESTON 


FORMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF PusLic INSTRUCTION, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


ScHOOL DiscIPLINE 


GARDEN Crry, U.S.A. 
September 10, 19— 


My pear ELizaBeTtH: 

It is easy to read between the lines of 
your last letter your anxiety in regard to 
the control and management of your 
school. You are experiencing the signifi- 
cance of being the sole manager of an un- 
graded country school. As a beginning 
teacher, you could travel no more valuable 
road in school management than to handle 
pupils of all ages and sizes. 

No matter how well organized, classi- 
fied, and regulated may be the course of 
study, your school needs to be directed 
with a firm hand. You are for the first 
time being taught the vital lesson that to 
govern a school wisely you must learn to 
direct the activities of your pupils into 
right channels. 

While you discipline your school you 
must also discipline yourself. You must 
be uniform in your requirements from the 
first day of school until the last. You can- 
not be firm one day and slack the next, 


CEQ 


SCHOOL AND PARENTS 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
September 15, 19— 


My DEAR ELIZABETH: 

Your last letter indicates that you have 
a parent or two who are inclined to be 
troublesome. Parents have rights as well 
as pupils and teachers. Sometimes they 
need an early lesson about infringements 
of the rights of others. I hope, however, 
that you are not going to feel supersensi- 
tive about any suggestions or criticisms 
that a parent may make. 

Those of us who have watched the de- 
velopment and the expansion of the 
movement to organize parents and teachers 
during the past two decades have noted 
important changes for the better. In the 
complicated and delicate matter of rearing 
and educating children there has come a 
clearer and more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the rights of parents, teachers, and 
pupils. The Parent-Teacher Association 
can be the great harmonizer in any com- 
munity if it functions properly and is un- 
der wise leadership. If you do not have a 


























and keep your school under control. The 
only way to learn lessons of obedience is 
to obey, and you are the key to the situa- 
tion. If you are to succeed in command- 
ing respect for authority among your 
pupils, you must merit it. 

Your greatest test as a teacher comes in 
your ability to control wisely. Your 
organization might be faulty, or your 
classification poorly made, and the parents 
might fail to observe these defects, but 
once you lose control of your pupils your 
weakness stands out, for parents under- 
stand child control. 


parent-teacher organization in your school 
district, take steps to organize one. 

Many of us pioneers can bear witness to 
the fact that the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion affords parents an opportunity to 
train one another. The most striking ex- 
ample which I have ever witnessed of this 
method of parent training was at a state 
meeting of the P. T. A. The president 
that year happened to be a particularly 
popular and strong leader of the several 
hundred delegates. In her annual address 
her objective seemed to be to refute the 
idea that the schools must take entire re- 
sponsibility for the training of children. 
She featured many of the weaknesses com- 
mon to parents in the training of their 
children. She pointed out how prone the 
parents were to blame the shortcomings 
of their children on the teacher. It is 
significant of the far-reaching effects of 
such informal parent training and its re- 
sults that in a number of our outstanding 
universities there are to-day courses for 
parents founded by the leaders and ofh- 
cers of our National Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 


Teach your pupils that they have cer- 
tain rights as pupils and you have certain 
rights as teacher. Prepare them for the 
rules which you will find it necessary to 
make. ‘There can be no successful con- 
trol of a school without co-operation be- 
tween teacher and pupils. 

Your real success as a disciplinarian 
comes when you inspire your pupils to live 
up to the best that is in them. Teach 
them to observe the rules out of their own 
self-respect and their respect for others. 
Obedience to authority is one of the su- 
preme commands and laws of life. 

You will prove yourself a real disciplin- 
arian, Elizabeth, if you govern your 
school in such a way that your pupils look 
upon their school duties as a privilege. 
You will prove yourself a superior disci- 
plinarian if you can govern in such a way 
that there will be few conflicts of wills. 
You will prove yourself a wise disciplin- 
arian when you can punish as an impar- 
tial authority and when there is no hint of 
retaliation in your action. 

Your affectionate 
JANE Brown 


That state meeting of parents and 
teachers was a memorable occasion to each 
and every one of the delegates present. 
They went home fairly tingling with the 
conviction that the training of the child 
should be the chief interest of every par- 
ent. The school has the child but one fifth 
of his waking hours and the home has the 
responsibility the rest of the time. ‘There- 
fore parents are largely responsible for the 
child’s physical and moral welfare, for 
helping or hindering the teacher by a sym- 
pathetic or belittling attitude, and for 
punctuality and regularity of attendance 
at school. 

It is a great tribute to our profession 
that parents send to us their sons and 
daughters, to train them, to teach them, 
to mold them almost as we will. Parents 
send to us the dearest treasures of their 
souls in a serene and almost thoughtless 
confidence. Let them understand that the 
faithful performance of their own part 
as parents has far-reaching effects in good 
citizenship. 

Devotedly, 
JANE BrowN 
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MEMBERS OF SCHOOL BoarDs 


GARDEN Ciry, U.S.A. 
September 20, 19— 


My DEAR ELIZABETH: 

The members of your school board were 
certainly interested in the school-board 
meeting called last Saturday by your 
county superintendent of schools, since 
they drove out of their way to your board- 
ing place to tell you about it. It is for- 
tunate that county superintendents have 
the authority to call school boards together 
in conference. I can think of no group 
who can profit more by organization than 
members of school boards. The proper 
upkeep of a school plant, school equip- 
ment, improved ways of heating, lighting, 
ventilating, and many other matters of 
common concern justify the organization 
of school boards. An annual state meet- 
ing of these officers is held in some states. 

Occasionally I have attended a regular 
meeting of members of school boards. I 
recall in particular the first school-board 
meeting I attended. Members of school 
boards were just beginning to work out 
their common problems as a county group. 
The big question that day was teachers’ 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
October 5, 19— 


My pear ELIZABETH: 

Your enthusiastic account of your first 
teachers’ meeting reached me this morning 
as I was starting for school, and I read 
it aloud to the teachers in our building. 
They enjoyed it immensely. We have a 
delightful plan of meeting each morning 
in one of the rooms on the lower floor dur- 
ing the five minutes preceding the eight- 
forty bell, which signals the opening of 
doors for the children who come early to 
study. This gives us a daily contact and 
we discuss many things. Incidentally we 
imbibe a lot of practical schoolroom phil- 
osophy, pedagogy, and psychology. 

Needless to say, this morning our minds 
turned to teachers’ institutes. No teacher 
can ever forget the feeling of pride with 
which he enrolled in his first institute as 
a legally qualified, regularly employed 
teacher. A quarter of a century ago, our 
County superintendents did not call teach- 
ets of one-teacher schools together for 
special conferences on rural school prob- 
lems, as they are now doing all over the 
country. The county superintendent now 

his work for the year definitely 
planned and his objectives clearly in mind 
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salaries and school equipment. There was 
no uniformity in either throughout our 
county. The burning question in school 
finance was whether the local school boards 
should be privileged to vote more than ten 
mills on the school district for current ex- 
pense without a vote of the people. 

Some members of the school board still 
clung to the idea that “when the teacher 
is hired and the’ wood is bought, the work 
of the school board is over for the year.” 
The county superintendent urged the 
wider use of the school plant and advo- 
cated a modern school plant in every local 
school district. 

When the meeting was thrown open to 
discussion of the suggestions of the county 
superintendent, a number strongly ap- 
proved his stand. One member called all 
of the new suggestions fads, and said that 
he did not believe in the mounting costs 
of the school. His school district was still 
paying a salary of forty dollars whenever 
they could get a teacher to accept it, and 
never more than fifty dollars no matter 
how good the teacher. He said that they 
operated their school usually on a mill 
levy, and that the previous year they had 
put but a half-mill levy on the school dis- 


CQ 


for presentation. The schools in former 
years did not open and close uniformly, 
and it would have been difficult to bring 
the teachers of a special group together so 
early in the fall. 

The outstanding reasons for teachers’ 
meéetings are: to build and strengthen the 
professional spirit of the teacher; to en- 
large his educational vision and the con- 
cept of his professional service as a citizen; 








HILE you _ discipline 

your school you must 

also discipline yourself. You 
must be uniform in your re- 
quirements from the first day 
of school until the last. You 
cannot be firm one day and 
slack the next, and keep your 
school under control. The only 
way to learn lessons of obedi- 
ence is to obey, and you are the 
key to the situation. If you are 
to succeed in commanding re- 
spect for authority among 
your pupils, you must merit it. 
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trict. That seemed to be the last straw 
with the members of the assembled school 
boards. First one and then another pinned 
him down to facts regarding the operation 
of his school on such a niggardly sum. 

“Why do you not close up your school, 
dismiss the teacher, and have no expense 
at all?” challenged one member of the 
school board. “You are not wisely spend- 
ing public funds. You are niggardly 
spending public money for your greatest 
asset—your girls and boys.” 

The expenditure of public money is a 
grave responsibility. As business rep- 
resentatives of a school district, as buffers 
as well as counselors for the teacher and 
public in school matters, and as impartial 
judges in school issues, one can readily see 
the important place which school-board 
members occupy. 

I hope that you will give your school 
board due consideration in everything 
which you do, Elizabeth. Take heed of 
their counsel and advice. You may need 
them to champion your cause as teacher 
before your school year is over. Strive to 
merit and hold their confidence. 

Sincerely, 
JANE Brown 


CQ 


to relieve professional loneliness and build 
group and co-operative consciousness, and 
thereby give power and greater faith in 
teaching as a profession; and to furnish 
opportunity for training in methods and 
exchange of ideas and practical procedure 
of the schoolroom. 

The country teacher has been gradually 
coming into his own ever since President 
Roosevelt, through his National Country 
Life Commission, turned the searchlight 
upon country life and its needs. The 
teacher-training institutions have made 
the follow-up with their rural-education 
courses, while county superintendents 
everywhere have borne the torchlight of 
the profession, through their leadership 
and devotion to the rural-life cause. 
Hence, teachers’ conferences, one-day in- 
stitutes, and general teachers’ meetings. 
At the administrative type of meeting, 
such as you attended last Saturday, you 
get the point of view of your chief exec- 
utive school officer, the county superin- 
tendent of schools, and the opportunity 
to be given definite plans and objectives 
for the school year. It is a challenge to 
every teacher. 

It was not surprising to have you re- 
port that at the noon hour you overheard 
two or three teachers, sitting at the next 

(Continued on page 76) 
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ERY early Minago told him 

one morn- that some of the In- 

ing, just dians made _ their 

after sun- boats from logs by 
rise, a little Indian hollowing them out. 
boy, Anakwa, was He asked Anakwa 
suddenly awakened whether he had ever 
by his father, Minago, tried to lift a tree 
calling loudly outside trunk, 
the wigwam. When “Yes, I tried to lift 
he opened his eyes one, but it was too 
in the sunlight, he heavy for me,” said 
remembered! To-day Anakwa. 
was his birthday. He “Then,” Minago 
jumped out of bed said, “you can see that 





and ran out of doors, 
where his mother, 
Chichook, was get- 
ting breakfast. Be- 
fore long Chichook, 
Minago, and Anakwa 
were sitting around 
the fire eating their 
morning meal of 
pemmican and rice. 

Minago said, “Anakwa, for eleven sum- 
mers you have seen the bright summer sun, 
and for eleven winters have you seen the 
white snows. Now, on your birthday, it 
is time that you learned to make a canoe. 
We will go to the forest for bark.” 

Anakwa was ready in a very short time 
to go with his father. An Indian boy was 
always proud to be asked to go with 
his father on any kind of expedition. 
Anakwa and his father walked some dis- 
tance into the forest. Then they began 
to look for a birch tree. They wanted a 
tall, straight tree. 

Minago and Anakwa saw many birch 
trees. They tramped and_ tramped 
through the forest. Anakwa darted ahead 
of Minago, trying to find just the right 
tree. Finally he shouted, “Hurry, Father, 
here is a splendid tree.” 

“Sure enough, son,” Minago said. “You 
have a good eye for a canoe birch. This 
tree is tall and straight, and there are no 
limbs near the ground.” 

Then Minago took out his big knife and 
cut a circle around the tree far up the 





ANAKWA He tps BuitD A CANOE 


By GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT Proressor OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


trunk. He let Anakwa cut the circle near 
the ground. Minago then cut a long gash 
from one circular cut to the other. The 
bark was loosened in this way. It came 
off the tree with such a swishing sound 
that Anakwa was surprised. 

Minago picked up one end of the long 
roll of bark. Anakwa took up the other 
end, and they carried the bark home. It 
had to be sewed together to fit the frame. 
Chichook would sew it, using slender roots 
of the spruce tree for thread. 

“Come, son,” said Minago, “while your 
mother cuts and sews the bark we must 
make the frame.” So Anakwa and his 
father went out to gather limbs from a 
cedar tree for the frame. 

While they worked, Anakwa. said, 
“Father, when I was playing in the forest 
at the edge of the lake I saw some men 
making a boat out of a log. They did net 
use the bark as we do. Their boat looked 
so much stronger than ours. Do you think 
it was a better one?” 





See Plates II, II, and IV of the rotogravure 
section for more material on American Indians. 


our canoe is much 
lighter than one made 
of a log. It can be 
carried more easily.” 

“T think that our 
canoe will be pret- 
tier, too,” Anakwa 
said proudly. 

Before long the 
frame was finished. 
Anakwa told his father that it looked 
like the skeleton of a great fish. 

“Chichook,” called Minago, “is the bark 
sewed?” 

“All sewed,” answered Chichook, and 
she spread out the birch bark which she 
had cut and sewed together. 

Anakwa and Minago carefully placed 
the frame on top of the bark. Then they 
gathered up the bark on both sides so that 
it covered the ribs of the frame. As the 
boy held on to his side of the bark he 
said, “How are we going to fasten it to 
the frame?” 

“Watch,” said Minago, and he showed 
Anakwa how to bind the upper edge to 
the frame with a strip of supple cedar 
wood. Then four boards, which looked 
like seats, were fastened across the canoe. 
They were not used for seats but were for 
strengthening the frame and keeping the 
canoe in shape. It was a trim little boat. 

Anakwa could scarcely wait to get the 
canoe into the water, but it was not yet 
finished and ready for use. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Att-Over PATTERNS MADE BY PRIMARY CHILDREN 


By ALIEDA BIRCK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc ScHOoLs, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


OF THE various phases of art, 
none has continued to hold the at- 
tention of our pupils so long as 
all-over patterns. When the child 
fully understands how such draw- 
ings are made, nothing else is so 
easy to present as this particular 
problem. More than half of the 
children beg to continue the 
work, and are always ready to re- 
turn to it at any time. 

The paper may be folded, or 
tuled lightly with a pencil, to 
form squares or rectangles. <A 


















free-hand design is then repeated 
in each space, or two designs are 
alternated. 

Teachers engaged in a Holland, 
a Japanese, an African-jungle, or 
other project will find that this 
form of art introduces a change 
in their program. Of course, the 
children use motifs characteristic 
of the project studied. 

Nursery rhymes or well-known 
stories such as “Red Riding Hood” 
give the children a wealth of ma- 
terial from which to draw. 
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ORE and more the elementary 
school is trying to select units 
of work in which the children 
are interested, and to arrange 

the various studies and activities so that 
they will be a natural outgrowth of the 
particular unit selected. It is not assumed 
that the unit will take care of all necessary 
subject matter, but whatever subject mat- 
ter is included in the unit thereby becomes 
more meaningful, vital, and permanent. 
Through interesting activities, certain 
habits, skills, attitudes, and spiritual values 
are also developed. For the study of In- 
dian and pioneer life in the second or third 
grade, we have attempted to formulate an 
outline which will be a guide to the teach- 
er in carrying out the unit. The outline 
is subject to change to meet the varying 
needs and interests of the children of the 
community in which it is used. 


THe INDIANS AND PIONEERS 
or Our Town 


I. Aims. 
A. Knowledge. 

1. To learn about the Indians who lived 
long ago in our town. 

2. To learn about the most important 
pioneers and early settlers of our 
community. 

3. To understand 


the _ relationships 


which existed between the Indians 
and the pioneers. 

4. To understand the interdependence 
of people. 

§. To find out why our town is named 

(Indian name). 
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INDIAN AND PIONEER LIFE 


By ETHEL 


M. WOOLHISER 


AssociaTE Proressor of EpucaTIoN, NORTHERN ILLINoIs STATE TEACHERS CoLLEcE, De Kas, ILurNojs 


6. To find out why our town was lo- 
cated as it is. 

7. To find out the relationships which 
exist between our town and the near- 
by large city. 

8. To trace the growth of our town 
from Indian times, through pioneer 
days, to the present. 

B. Habits, skills, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions. 

1. To develop a permanent interest in 
historical reading. 

2. To increase a sense of responsibility 
and a spirit of co-operation. 

3. To increase the ability to initiate 
worth-while activities when the situa- 
tion demands it. 

4. To provide a natural need for the 
tool subjects, and interest and skills 
in them. 

. To increase ability to solve problems. 

6. To provide opportunity for creative 
expression and the joy it brings. 

7. To develop an appreciation for the 
past and its contribution to the pres- 
ent. 

8. To give opportunity for wise choice 
in the use of leisure time. 

9. To develop respect for the opinions, 
work, and efforts of others. 

II. Possible means of approach to activities. 
A. Books, pictures, discussions, and excur- 
sions. 


~“" 





“THe ApacHe Bac”— Couse 





6. 


7. 


. Listening to stories of early days told 


by parents and grandparents. 


- Reading stories about Indians, pio. 


neers, and early settlers. 


- Looking at pictures of Indians and 


pioneers. 


. Examining and discussing arrow. 


heads and other Indian relics brought 
to school by the children. 
Attending a pageant on local com. 
munity life. 

Going to the Field Museum, and look- 
ing at Indian and other relics, 
Discussing problems which the chil- 
dren spontaneously create. 


III. Possible activities. 
A. Arising from the study of Indians. 


l. 


\o 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


28. 


CNAYAYN 


Build the Indian’s home: wigwam, 
tepee, or hut. 


- Make Indian clothing. 
. Collect and study weapons. 
- Make weapons. 


Collect, study, and make tools. 


. Raise, dry, grind, and cook corn. 


Gather wild berries and nuts. 


- Hunt wild plants which were used 


for food. 


. Find pictures of fish and game that 


the Indians used. 

Tap maple tree and make maple sirup 
as the Indians did. 

Make and use a fire drill. 

Build a camp fire. 

Cook over a camp fire. 

Make and decorate dishes of clay. 
Make smoke signals. 

Write Indian symbols. 

Build a canoe or other means of 
transportation. 

Build an Indian village. 
Dramatize the work of the men, wo- 
men, and children. 

Play Indian games. 

Sing Indian songs. 

Collect and exhibit Indian relics and 
pictures of Indian life. 

If possible, visit Indian reservations 
and see Indian ceremonials. 

Draw and paint scenes, backgrounds, 
or settings for an Indian play, exhib- 
it, etc. 


. Make Indian costumes. 
. Read and tell Indian tales, legends, 


myths, etc. 


. Give an Indian play including songs, 


dances, home life, etc. 
Make and use Indian musical instrv- 
ments. 


B. Arising from the study of pioneer life. 


1. 


2. 


Build a log cabin. 
Make furniture and furnishings for 
cabin. 


3. Collect articles for pioneer costumes 
4. 
5. Visit private collection of pioneer af 


Collect and exhibit pioneer relics. 


ticles, antiques, etc. 


. Collect: pictures of pioneers and of 


life in the early days of our town. 
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7. 


8. 


10. 
11. 


ize 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


Interview descendants of early _resi- 

dents of our town. 

Read about early industries of our 

town, as: 

a) Foundries—first steel nails made 
here. 

b) Sawmill—lumber for the 
frame house in Chicago. 

c) Raising the first crop of sugar 
corn. 

d) Making the first steel plowpoint. 


first 


. Prepare a typical pioneer meal. 


Visit old coach house. 

Visit oldest house in town. 

a) Notice bullet holes resulting from 
Indian attack. 

b) Notice part used in 1833 as a 
government stage house for the 
distribution and protection of 
mails. 

c) See oil painting of first practicing 
physician in our part of the state. 

Write stories about the contributions 

made by some early settlers, as: 

a) Founder of settlement. 

b) Circuit rider. 

c) Lumber and fur traders. 

d) Missionaries. 

Write a play or pageant including 

the early settlers, the Indians who 

helped them, and the Indians who 
were enemies. 

Present play or pageant tu parents 

and children in other grades. 

a) Make stage properties. 

b) Make costumes. 

c) Write invitations. 

d) Make posters. 

e) Paint background, scenes, set- 
tings, etc. 

f) Make and sell tickets. 

Make candles and soap. 

Dry apples and pumpkin. 

Make class book on history of town. 

Make an Indian and pioneer wall 

frieze to decorate room. 

For reading table make booklets about 

trips, interviews, and activities. 

Make original gongs, dances, pic- 

tures, stories, and poems about the 

early days. 


IV. Outcomes: knowledge, attitudes, skills, 
and habits. 
A. Reading. 


l. 


wh 
7 


oo 


Increased ability to cymprehend the 
printed page through the reading of 
stories, poems, and articles on Indian 
and pioneer life. 

Increased interest in reading for 
pleasure and information. 

Increased ability to appreciate and en- 
joy certain types of poetry. 


. Pleasure in sharing stories, poems, pic- 


tures, and books with others. 


. Increased ability and pleasure in in- 


terpreting stories through dramatiza- 
tion. 


. Growth in interest in historical char- 


acters and events. 


. Increased ability to use books, and to 


do research work in connection with 
activities. 


. Increased vocabulary. 
. Development in ability to organize 


materials through making books, 
plays, reports, stories, and poems. 


10. 
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Improvement in oral reading through 
many opportunities for natural au- 
dience situations. 


B. Arithmetic. 


1. 


10. 


11. 


Knowledge and skill in using various 

units of measure through working 

with: 

a) Lumber—inch, foot, and so on. 

b) Cloth—inch, foot, yard, and so 
on. 

¢) Food—teaspoon, tablespoon, cup, 
pint, quart, gallon, ounce, pound. 

d) Blackboard space for wall frieze 
—inch, foot, and so on. 

e) Paper—inch, foot, yard, and so 
on. 


. Ability to tell time accurately. 
. Knowledge in meaning and value of 


time—days, weeks, months, through 
timing of self for various pieces of 
work, arranging time for visits, in- 
terviews, and programs. 


- Knowledge of the value of United 


States money and accurate use of it in 
buying materials for the activity and 
in selling tickets for the play. 


. Increased skill in addition and sub- 


traction through the various activities 
in the unit demanding such opera- 
tions. 


. Ability to read and write Roman 


numerals through reading numbers, 
volumes, and chapters of books, and 
reading numbers on the clock. 


. Increased ability in counting through 


counting and grouping articles in ex- 
hibits, chairs for audience, materials, 
and characters needed in plays, and 
so on. 


. Increased ability to use simple frac- 


tions in dividing materials. 


. Appreciation for the need of arith- 


metic for everyday life. 

Increased desire for accuracy be- 
cause of the need for it in an inter- 
esting activity. 

Growing pleasure in working with 
numbers. 


C. Music. 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


7. 


Ability to sing many new songs abovt 
Indian and pioneer life. 

Increased pleasure in singing. 
Increased ability to appreciate songs 
and musical instruments. 

Ability to make original songs and 
instruments. 

Knowledge of a few composers. 
Increased ability to listen attentively 
and get pleasure in doing so. 

Ability to respond rhythmically to 
the moods of the music. 


D. Plays and games. 


1. 


2. 


. Increased joy in 


Increased ability to play Indian and 
pioneer games and to enjoy them. 
Development in co-operation and 
playing peaceably and happily in 
groups. 


. Great joy and satisfaction in dramatic 


play in connection with Indian and 
pioneer life. 

rhythmic _ play 
through Indian and pioneer dances. 


. Greater fairness and sportsmanship 


through playing and working to- 
gether. 
(Continued on page 70) 











Suggestions for te 
Using the Outline 

Study the aims set up in the out- 
line and check those which you 
think fit your situation. Add oth- 
ers which you and your pupils may 
have in mind. 

Read the possible approaches. 
Decide which ones you might use, 
or plan others which might be more 
suitable to your needs. Observe the 
children for natural avenues of ap- 
proach to activities. 

Talk over the possible activities 
with the children and let them help 
to decide on the ones which they 
wish to carry out. 

Look up material on the particu- 
lar tribe of Indians that once lived 
in your vicinity. Find what books 
on Indian and pioneer life are 
available in your school and town 
library. Children may be able to 
bring some books from home. 

Most of the materials needed for 
the activities involved in the unit 
can be had for little or no expense 
if the children and you are in- 
genious, and if you will make your 
wants known. 

Much of the work may be done 
before or after school, at home, or 
between classes, if there is no 
scheduled period for it. It also 
furnishes worth-while seat work. 
as well as activity for art classes. 

A great deal of the daily work in 
reading, language, literature, pen- 
manship, spelling, and art may cen- 
ter around this unit. 

Take pictures of the children at 
work on the various activities. 

Save samples of work after the 
unit has been completed. 

Write short sketches of what the 
children actually said and did dur- 
ing the activity. 

If possible, write an outline of 
the unit as carried on in your 
school. 

Exchange your pictures, samples 
of work, and outline for those of a 
unit done in another school. 





The abundant material on Indian life in 
this issue includes several pages each of pic- 
tures and handwork; a poem, “Indian 
Cradies”; a transportation story, “Anakwa 
Helps Build a Canoe”; a true Quaker and 
Indian story, entitled “In the Path of 
War”; and a Pueblo Indian project. 


























A Completion Test 

Fill in the missing words 
from the list given below. 

1. Milk makes me ————. 

2. I drink milk for my 


3. Keep milk in a ———— 





place. 
4. Keep - ~ clean. 
5. Milk helps boys and 


6. Coffee does not help 
——— and girls. 
7. Cheese and 
made from milk. 


are 


8. ———— should drink 
milk every day. 
9. The ———— brings milk 
to school. 
10. Drink giasses of 


milk every day. 
11. Drink milk ————. 
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PrimMArRY HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


By SARAH McGIFFERT 


IN CHARGE OF HeattH EpucaTIon, CHIcaGo PuBLic SCHOOLS, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE EvitzaBeETH McCormick MEMORIAL FUND 


A Tale of a Mouse Family 
By Noble May 


HERE was once a baby mouse 
who had never sat up at the big 
table with his little sisters and 
brothers, because his mother had 

always given him his bread and milk and 
put him to bed before the others had their 
supper. One day his mother said to him, 
“I think you’re big enough now to come 
to the table with the rest of us.” So when 
she called the children to supper, he came 
running, too. 

The mouse mother loved her children 
very much, but no one had ever taught 
her what to feed them, so instead of teach- 
ing them to eat the things they should eat, 
she tried to make everything they liked. 
She always had nice milk and bread and 
butter for the little mice, but when they 






























































i2. The gives us said, “Oh, I don’t like milk and bread and 
Tk butter,” she would let them eat cake and 
milk. pie and candy. 
boys cow Dear me, what a scramble there was 
girls slowly when they all came running to the supper 
breakfast four table! The baby mouse could see the cake 
and pie and candy on the table, but he 
grow butter 
could not get even a taste, because all the 
cool children other mice were rushing here and there 
milk milkman and eating the food very fast. Presently 
there was nothing left except some tall 
glasses of milk and some bread and butter. 
We are studying about Fold on dotted lines. 
breakfasts which are good Fold A, then B. Paste. 
for children. Will you help C is the flap. 
us by listing below the 
breakfasts which your child aie : 
ate during the week of ! 
! , 
Name ' 
' ! 
' | 
é 1 
SUNDAY ' 
B = ° 
MONDAY 1 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
' 
THURSDAY - : 
FRIDAY Fold letter in thirds, 
to fit envelope. Address 
hesconiarorand it to your mother. 
Tue Teacner May Make Copies or Tuts Letrer anp ENveLore, Givinc a Copy to EacH Pupm. Ask 
Hm To Fo.tow THE Directions, aND Take THE Letrer to His MotHer To Firt Out THE BLANK. 








So the baby mouse helped himself to the 
milk and the bread and butter. 

After he had had his nap, he was wide- 
awake and ready to have some fun. He 
ran to his older sisters and brothers and 
begged first one and then another to play 
with him. For some reason, however, they 
did not care to play. So the little mouse 
played alone. 

Every day he had milk and bread and 
butter. He grew rounder and smoother 
and sleeker all the time, and the others 
grew thinner. Their coats were rough, 
and their eyes looked dull. You would 
never have believed that once they had 
been smooth, plump, and bright-eyed. 

When they all went walking together 
with their mother, people would stop and 
say, “You have quite a family, Mrs 
Mouse, but none of them looks very strong 
except the smallest one. Isn’t he 
beauty!” 

The mother mouse would wonder why 
just one of her children should be healthy 
while the others semed to grow more un- 
healthy every day. 

After a while, the oldest little mouse, 
who was also very clever, began to wonder 
why just the youngest little mouse always 
seemed so well and happy, while the rest 
of them were half sick most of the time 
and were usually fretful and cross. He 
watched the youngest mouse very closely. 
The very first day he noticed that the little 
mouse ate nothing but milk and bread and 
butter, with now and then a bit of cake 
or candy that the others had left. This 
made the oldest little mouse begin to 
think, and presently he decided he would 
try the milk and bread and butter. He 
really did not like it very much at first, 
but soon he began to feel so much better 
than he had before that often when he 
wanted to begin his supper with cake and 
pie and candy, he would drink his milk 
and eat his bread and butter instead. 

Before very long when they all went 
walking together, people would say, “You 
have quite a family, Mrs. Mouse. The 
oldest and the youngest look well and 
strong, but the others look frail.” 

All the other little mice watched to s 
what the oldest and the youngest littl 
mouse did to make themselves look so dif 
ferent and feel so happy. Since they wef 
all clever mice, they, too, began drinkin} 
milk and eating bread and butter. 
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PROPER FOODS FOR CHILDREN 


By SARAH McGIFFERT 


IN CHARGE OF HEALTH EpucATION, CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ELIZABETH McCorMiIcK MEMORIAL FUND 


ITH the possible exception 
of the schools serving 
lunches, few schools have 
any opportunity for con- 
trolling the selection and preparation of 
food for children. Every teacher, how- 
eer, should know what foods children 
need, why they need them, and when they 
should eat them. Frequently there are 
opportunities to discuss this information 
with mothers, particularly with the 
mothers of young children, and teachers 
should avail themselves of every chance 
both to give information if it is needed 
and to acquaint themselves with the food 
habits and conditions of the children. 

There are a few basic food principles 
upon which most authorities agree. If 
eery child eats each day sufficient fuel 
food, such as bread and butter, potatoes, 
cereal, and so on, to furnish calorie re- 
quirements, and meat or meat substitutes 
for body-building, and to this adds a quart 
of milk, a leafy vegetable, and a fruit, 
the food requirements will probably be 
filled. ‘These latter foods are called “‘pro- 
tective” foods by Dr. McCollum, who 
has done outstanding experimental work 
in the study of foods. 

The protective foods contain the fol- 
lowing substances: 

1. Minerals.—Several different kinds of 
minerals are necessary for proper body 
nutrition. They are also needed to regu- 
late certain body processes and to make up 
the composition of bones, teeth, and prac- 
tically all of the body substances. No 
animal can live without mineral salts. 
Milk, green vegetables, and fruit supply a 
large part of them. 

2. Vitamins.—Six or seven kinds of 
vitamins are known at present. Each one 
has its own function. Without some of 
cach in the diet, growth may be hindered, 
ageneral lack of vigor may result, and in 
(Xtreme cases diseases may develop. The 
Protective foods—milk, green vegetables, 
and fruits—are the chief sources of vita- 
mins. As some of the vitamins are de- 
stroyed by heat, it is advisable to eat no 
kss than one raw fruit or vegetable every 
day, 

3. Bulk.—In order to aid in the proper 
movement of food through the digestive 
tract, it is desirable to eat some food that 
not digested but which acts to the di- 
gestive tract as a scrubbing brush. The 


coarse, fibrous material in vegetables, 
fruits, and whole grains is good for this 
purpose. 

Though not a food, water is very essen- 
tial to the body for several purposes: for 
dissolving food, carrying off waste mat- 
ter, and regulating the body temperature. 
As water is constantly being given off 
through the skin, lungs, kidneys, and 
other organs, it must be replaced by 
drinking a sufficient amount each day. A 
glass of water on rising is a good habit to 
form, and one should drink four or five 
glasses a day in addition. 

Every child should have three square 
meals each day. A general plan for these 
meals might be: 

Breakfast: Fruit, cooked cereal, milk 
or cocoa, toast or bread and butter, egg 
or bacon if desired. 

Dinner: Egg, or small piece of meat or 
fish, potato, fresh vegetable, bread and 
butter, milk, pudding or simple dessert if 
desired. 

Supper: Some hot dish—soup, stew, 
eggs, and so on, fresh vegetable, bread and 
butter, milk, fruit or light dessert, such as 
gelatin or sherbet. 

If the noon meal is eaten at school, 
sandwiches and fruit from home may be 
supplemented with milk and, if possible, 
a hot dish, particularly in cold weather. 
The heavier meal, including meat and po- 
tatoes, may be eaten at night. 
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Between-meal eating is undesirable, be- 
cause foods eaten then usually dull the 
appetite ror the regular meals, and if they 
are the highly concentrated foods, like 
candy and other sweets, they give the sen- 
sation of satiety without supplying the 
necessary nourishment. With the possi- 
ble exception of milk or fruit, no food 
should be eaten between meals, and those 
foods should be eaten at least a few hours 
before the next meal. 

If the proper foods in the proper 
amounts are served to the children at the 
right times, there still remains, in some 
cases, the problem of the child’s attitude 
toward food. This is where intelligent 
teaching on the part of both the teacher 
and the mother is of great value to the 
child. 

There are various ways of encouraging 
a favorable attitude toward food. Chil- 
dren may choose their meals, in cafeteria 
fashion, from cardboard food models, 
read stories about foods, and make indi- 
vidual records of the foods they have 
actually eaten. The child to whom the 
topic of foods is presented in ways which 
appeal to him and teach him facts will be 
much more interested in his own food 
than the one who feels that eating is a 
necessary ordeal, a feeling often caused by 
irritating supervision on the part of the 
mother. 

A mutual understanding between the 
teacher and the mother is of more value 
than any other one method in the teach- 
ing of foods to young children. 





Elsewhere in this issue will be found some ad- 
ditional material which can be used in the 
. r+ , ” 
teaching of health: a story, “Fairy Food,” by 
Grace J. Kirkpatrick; and a handwork page, 

“Effective Health Posters,” by Ruth Miles. 
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A READING LESSON IN THE First GRADE 
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PRIMARY STORIES AND VERSE 


The Wind’s Party 
By Mary Yates 


NCE upon a time there was a 
mother tree that had many, 
many children. One day 

the wind came by and said,““Who-o-o, 
will you children come to my party?” 

The children said to their mother, 
““May we go, Mother?” 

“Yes, you may go,” Mother Tree 
answered. 

The little leaves told the wind that 
they might come to her party. 

All at once one little leaf remem- 
bered that they had only their old 
green dresses to wear. ‘They had 
worn them all summer. Then all the 
children begged Mother Tree for 
pretty new dresses. Some wanted 
red dresses, some orange, and some 
gold. 

Mother Tree was kind. She prom- 
ised the children that she would make 
How glad 
everyone was! Mother Tree sewed 
and sewed. Finally the pretty col- 
ored dresses were finished. 

Then the wind passed by their 
home. “Who-o-o,” it said. 

“Mother, is it time to go?” asked 
one little leaf. 

“No, it isn’t time yet,” Mother 
Tree said, “‘but it will be soon.” 


new dresses for them. 


> 
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Then one day the wind passed close 
by their home and called very loudly, 
““Who-o-o, Who-o-o.” 

Mother Tree said: “Now, children, 
it is time to go to the party. Put on 
your new dresses, and have a good 
time.” 

“We will, Mother,” they sang as 
they flew over the tree tops—away, 


away. Soon they fluttered to the 
ground. They played for many days. 
Then one night they lay down on the 
brown earth, and went to sleep. 


Children will enjoy playing “October’s Leaves,” 
one of the games which Elizabeth Sharp has con- 
tributed to this issue. 

Time to Play 
By Ada Clark 
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A rabbit said to Mr. Squirrel, 
One chilly autumn day, 

“T think you are quite foolish 
To hide those nuts away.” 


“Oho! my friend,” said Mr. Squirrel, 
“The cold winds soon will blow, 
And nuts will all be hidden 


Deep under drifts of snow. 


““Now that is why I’m working 
With all my strength to-day; 
When winter comes, I’ll doubtless 
Have time enough for play.” 


Other material on squirrels and nuts is pre- 
sented in the pages of this issue. 


Fairy Food 
By Grace J. Kirkpatrick 


H, DEAR, it was the same 
Way again!” 
Dick. 

“What was?” Aunt Nell asked. 

“Jack and Ken and I are the same 
age, and we're racing to see who'll be 
the biggest man. Every time we get 
weighed they beat me.” 

“T notice you never eat fairy food,” 
Aunt Nell replied. 

“Fairy food. Do you mean fancy 
cakes and ices? I like them a lot, and 
I eat all I can get.” 

“Those aren’t the foods I mean. 
They look fairylike, but the fairies 


exclaimed 
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really live where things are green and 
touched by sun and rain. 

“T’m sure there are health fairies in 
carrot tops and on the leaves of spin- 
ach. The grass must be full of them, 
too, to help the cows that eat it give 
rich, sweet milk.” 

“T never liked carrots very well,” 
said Dick, “but if vegetables will help 
me grow as big as Jack and Ken, I'll 
eat them. I'll drink milk, too.” 

Dick began to gain in weight. The 
health fairies helped him. Now he 
eats fairy food because he likes it. 


See also in this issue, “Primary Health Ac- 
tivities,” which includes a story and a completion 
test; and “Proper Foods for Children,” both con- 
tributed by Sarah McGiffert. 








Indian Cradles 
By Anna M. Priestley 





When an Indian mother 
Wants time to be free, 
She hangs her brown baby 
High up in a tree, 
In a little bark cradle, 
As snug as can be. 


¢ 
s 
+ 


He looks at the leaves, 
Blinking funny, round eyes, 

Like an owl in the branches, 
So solemn and wise! 

And he cannot fall out 
Of his nest if he tries. 


tL ee 


The wind rocks him gently, 
While wood creatures peep; 

The birds sing a lullaby, 
Sleep, baby, sleep; 

While dream waves come silently, 
Creepity, creep. 


This verse will be of interest in connection 
with the various Indian pages in this issue. 
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THe Etr SHOEMAKER 


Worvps BY EDWIN WEIGEL 





———|. 


There was a 


lic - tle’ elf 


Music 


a 


Who worked all the live -long day 


— 


BY KATHARINE ALLAN LIVELY 


Mak - ing fair - y shoes which he 





set all a-row on a =_ Shelf. 





Tap, tap, tap, Tap, tap, 


tap, 


Tap, 


tap, tap, Tap, tap, tap, 


—. = pg 


—-—t 


Dain-ty lit -tle shoes of rose 


I 


Cun-ning lit-tle shoes _ of 


gold and blue. 


and sil - ver too. 





Oh! 


wouldn’t it be fun 


If we 


could on - ly see 


That bus - y lic - tle 





elf Mak - ing shoes ‘neath 


the Fair - y 


Tree? Oh! 


wouldn’t it be fun If 





we could on - ly see 


Eprrortat Nore: The’ words of the song, 
“The Elf Shoemaker,” were written by a seven- 
year-old boy, Edwin Weigel. The poem was 
lected from many hundreds written by pri- 
mary children all over the country after they 
had heard a radio program entitled “Fairies, 


lic - tle elf 


USED BY PERMISSION OF G. SCHIRMER, INC, 


That bus - y 


Elves, and Giants,” given by the American 
School of the Air. The children listened to a 
poem, a story, and songs, as well as solos by the 
flute, piccolo, and bassoon. They interpreted 
the piccolo solo, and composed poems and jin- 
gles suggested by the program just heard. 


Mak - ing 


shoes ‘neath the Fair - y Tree? 


Physical response to rhythm, experience in 
creative expression, and so on, are afforded pu- 
pils through participation in radio programs 
adapted for schoolroom use. 

“The Elf Shoemaker” was set to music by 
Katharine Allan Lively. 
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AN OctTosBer STORY PICTURE 


PERHAPS there were several frosty nights some apples and cookies into the basket, ani 
during the week, and on a bright Saturday were on their way. The dog had great fut 
morning these children said, “What a fine day ing them, scratching among the dry le], 
to go nutting!” They called their dog, put scampering off to bark at a squirrel. 
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—GoInG NUTTING 


+ ani Class may be planning a similar excursion. cial attention to a discussion of acorns. The 
: fun “* Pupils how many kinds of squirrels they acorn of the white oak is shown in this month’s 
- Jew, *€0, and have them name and describe the calendar. Pictures of squirrels are shown on 
Sof nuts which they might find. Give spe- Plate VI of the rotogravure section. 
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WITCH O° THE MOUNTAIN 


ForMERLY, TEACHER, PUNAHOU SCHOOL, HoNoLULU, Hawa 


HROUGH the meadow ran a 
smooth brown road. Jean and 
Jerry lived in a house beside the 
meadow. One day Jerry said, “Let us 
follow the road and see where it goes.” 
Jean and Jerry opened the gate and 
went down the road. They followed the 
road through the green trees, until they 
came to the foot of a mountain. 
“T see a door in the mountain,” Jean 
said to Jerry. 
Jerry saw it too. He opened the door 


wide and they looked inside. They could 
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By HELEN BERKEY 
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As they walked on, the light grew 
brighter. Soon they saw that it came 
from a big lamp hanging from the top of 
the mountain. Behind a great rock they 
could see the top of a witch’s hat. It was 
the witch of the mountain who was sit- 
ting behind the rock. She was busy 
making wishes. 

She was a friendly witch. Never be- 
fore had children come into the mountain 
to visit her. She was so pleased that she 
offered Jean and Jerry a wish. They 
thought for a long time. Jerry thought 





not see anything because 
the inside of the moun- 
tain was dark. Jean and 
Jerry were not afraid 
of the dark. In a min- 
ute they were inside the 
mountain. 
Chock-chock! went 
their feet on the stone 
floor. By and by they 
saw a gleam of light. 
It was far away. 
“Someone is living in 
the mountain,” Jerry 
whispered to Jean. 


CLose View or MouNTAIN 


SHowinc Door Open 


Cover or Boox.et 


LIGHT INSIDE THE MOUNTAIN 








Witcn’s Cavern, witH Door 











A Booklet to Illustrate This Story 


TO MAKE a booklet illustrating this story, fold in 
half two oblong sheets of manila paper. One sheet 
makes pages 1, 2, 7, and 8. The other makes pages 
3, 4, 5, and 6. Page 1 and page 8 are the front and 
back covers. On each of these pages, show sky, the 
mountain, trees at the base of the mountain, and 
the brown road. On page 3 should be a large pic- 
ture of the mountain with a door cut in it. Page 5, 
representing the interior of the mountain, may be 
colored solid black, except for an orange light in the 
center. Show on page 7 the witch’s cavern with a 
door at the right cut to open. On the page opposite 
each drawing, write a caption for the picture. 














of the birds and trees. 
Jean thought of her 
dear mother and _ the 
pussy cat at home. 


Octo 


- 





“We wish to go home 
again,” they both said. 

The witch gave them 
their wish. She opened 
a door in the side of the 
mountain. ‘There lay 
the brown road. Jean 
and Jerry were so hap- 
py! They thanked the 
witch and ran home 4 
fast as they could. 


AT Richt Cut To Open 





Back OF BookLeT 
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THE TURTLE 


By LINA M. JOHNS anno MAY AVERILL 


TEACHERS, PusLic ScHOOLs, DopGEvILLE, Wisconsin 


There are many kinds of turtles. 
Most turtles have hard shells. 
The shell of the turtle 

covers its soft body. 
Green turtles live in the sea. 
They grow to be very large. 
People eat them. 
Mud turtles live in the mud 

of ponds and streams. 


(1) 


Their shells are the color of mud. 


Snapping turtles live 
in fresh water. 
They are good to eat. 
They have strong jaws. 
They almost never let go 
of the things they catch. 
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L. W. BROWNELL 


A YOUNG SNAPPING TURTLE 
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Turtles lay eggs. 

They lay them in the sand 
or in the ground. 

Mother Turtle digs a hole 
with her tail and feet. 

She lays her eggs in the hole. 

The eggs are white. 
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A Native Dicetnc TurtTLe Eccs For Foop 
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Mother Turtle covers the eggs 
with sand or dirt. 

Then she goes away. 

The sun hatches the eggs. 

Baby turtles are very small. 

Their mother does not 
take care of them. 

They take care of themselves. 

Soon they crawl to the water. 

In the winter, turtles go to sleep 
in the mud. 

Have you ever had a pet turtle? 


Note To THE Teacuer: The only difficult words in this story, 
according to the Gates word list, are crawl, hatches, jaws, and 


snapping. 
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Find the Answers 


What foods are suitable for a 
hild’s breakfast? (See p. 27) 
In what ways may a fire alarm 
be given? (See p. 49) 
What would be some interesting 
subjects to use in making fairy 
pictures? (See p. 47) 
How would you set about to en- 
large an illustration for use on the 
blackboard? (See p. 58) 
How can children make Indian 
belts and beads? (See pp. 36-37) 
What tree squirrels are common 
to this country? (See Plate VI) 
How may a study of Indian and 
pioneer life lead to an interest in 
local history? (See pp. 24-25) 
Where does the original of our 
cover painting hang? (See p. 18) 




















A Word Drill 


By Leta Evelyn Lundy 


I found my primer class halting over 
common words such as “said,” “their,” 
“this,” and so on. To help the children 
improve their reading, I marked off a por- 
tion of a blackboard not in daily use, and 
told them that we would have a party 
and invite all the common words that we 
knew. We wrote the words on the black- 
board, and then before the reading lesson 
we would take a roll call of our guests to 
see that none had gone home. The children 
soon learned a number of short words. 


A Study of Homes 
By Flora C. Stevens 


The first phase of a study of homes, 
carried out by primary pupils, was given 
last month. The second phase consisted 
of a study of Indian life, in two parts. 

1. Wigwam Indians, including the mak- 

ing of 

a) wigwam of cloth or skin 

b) canoe of bark 

c) bows and arrows 

d) papoose in a cradle 

e) large poster showing Indians and 

above-named objects 
. Cliff dwellers, including the mak- 
ing of 

a) cardboard models of dwellings 

b) cardboard ladders 

c) complete sand-table scene 

The Hiawatha Primer may be used for 
supplementary reading. Additional hand- 
work may include making beads and mats. 
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THINGS TO Do 


Fairies and Elves in Music 
By Miriam Best Churchyard 


With story, picture, drama, and hand- 
work, the child’s imaginative power may 
be stimulated so that he takes greater 
pleasure in music heard. The dainty 
dancing of the elfin folk “in the dusk till 
the moon bends low” is depicted by Grieg 
in “Elfin Dance,” and by Spindler in “Elf 
Dance.” ‘The creative return from these 
numbers should be active—light tapping 
of pencils on desks, clapping, rhythm-band 
work, and dancing guided by music. 
Corot’s “Dance of the Nymphs” would be 
suitable for a picture study in connection 
with these selections. 

“The Little Elf,” by Bangs, “The Elf 
and the Dormouse,” by Herford, “The 
Fairies,” by Allingham, and “The Wind 
Elves,” and “Elfin Dance,” by Marjorie 
Barrows, as well as many other poems, are 
delightfully imaginative for memory 
work. 

Children could easily work out the ac- 
tion of the story, “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dance,” from Once Upon a Time 
Tales, by M. Stewart. The music men- 
tioned, with a rhythm-band accompani- 
ment, might be used for the dances. 

In the story, “The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker,” from Grimm’s Fairy Tales, the 
music would serve to make the dancing 
of the elves more vivid. 

The Swedish folk story, “Elsa and the 
Ten Elves” (My Bookhouse, Vol. Il), 





might also be correlated with this music 
by having the children pretend that their 
fingers are elves dancing to the music. 

In the play, “The King of the Elves” 
(American Book Co.), the music of 
“Shoemaker’s Dance” might be used as a 
prelude to the activities of the fairy shoe- 
makers and for the dancing of the elves. 
Crépe-paper costumes can easily be made 
by the group. 





This issue contains a fairy play; a song, “The 
Elf Shoemaker”; and a page of fairy pictures, 
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A Social Studies Project 
By Ethel Mary Funk 


A project on Pueblo Indian life formed 
the foundation of a semester’s work in 
social science in a third grade. The story, 
“Hopi, the Cliff-Dweller,” was used as 
the basis of this project. 

First the children discussed the life 
of wigwam Indians, already familiar to 
them. Then they read and studied about 
cliff-dwelling Indians, and talked of the 
way in which these two types of Indians 
live, and the way we live. 

On the sand table a pueblo was built 
of cartons and candy boxes, held together 
with adhesive tape, and covered with sand- 
colored crépe paper. Doors and windows 
were made of dark brown paper. 

Ladders were made of small branches, 
the rounds being tied with raffia or string. 
One boy made a lean-to with a top of 
woven willow twigs. By scooping out 
some of the sand and placing a circular 
piece of cardboard in the opening, a reser- 
voir was formed. Pebbles were then glued 
all around the inside of the cardboard. On 
a drying rack, made from two forked 
sticks with a straight stick across them, 
strips cut from a leather glove were hung 
to represent meat drying. Indian dolls 
made from stockings completed the scene, 
and a cactus sent to one of the pupils by 
a cousin in Texas gave real atmosphere to 
the desert. 

Later, in language class, a letter was 
composed by the group, thanking the cous- 
in for the cactus and telling her what had 
been done with it. This letter was copied 
during writing period, and the best copy 
was selected to be sent. 

Most of the art work was correlated 
with this project. Booklets with Indian 
designs for decorations were made. These 
contained original stories and_ pictures 
drawn to illustrate them. The children 
also molded bowls, and made a pestle, flat 
plaques, and an oven. They decorated 
their pottery with Indian designs; then 
each article was enameled in colors used 
by the Hopi Indians. 





You will find -scenes of Indian life on three 
pages of our Rotogravure Picture Section. 
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INDIAN 
BOWLS 


Select a bowl or can of 
desired shape, for a mold. 
Invert, and cover with a 
layer of damp newspaper, 
well pressed down. Be sure 
this first layer is smooth. 
Spread thin paste over it 
with a large brush. Tear 
small pieces of newspaper 
and paste firmly over first 








layer, as shown in the 
drawing below. Use about 
six layers. Cover the last 
layer with paste, and let 


—— 





dry. Remove mold, trim 
edges of paper bowl, paint 
or cover with colored pa- 
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AN INDIAN PRojeEcT 


HE Indian project illustrated on these two pages was 
worked out as a third-grade problem. The drawing 
period for nearly eight weeks was used, and so great was the 
children’s interest that much outside work was done. 
Suggestions: The decorations for the bowls may be sten- 
ciled, painted free-hand, or cut from colored paper. 
paper or colored advertisements may be used in making the 
belt and beads. The beads should be strung on carpet warp or 


Poster 
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per. Then shellac bowl. 
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PAPER BELT 


Fold paper, put the ends 
through loops of next piece, 
and continue. Join ends of 
belt with paper fastener. 























up _ several 


head. 


Sew 


firmly 











Roll 

sheets of newspaper 
and tie near one 
end to make the 
doll’s 

the edge of the pa- 
per down 

with string. 

VY 





——— 








Pad head with 
cotton; cover 
with piece of 
tan stocking. 
To make arms, 
punch holes 
in body and 


insert wire. 


INDIAN DOLL 





+ 
| { Cut stencil for 
“=> ' face, using a 
Jj folded piece of Pad ends of 
“J paper. Apply arms, using 
¢ features with cotton, and 
j 





crayon. cover arms 


—mmetetey with a piece 
re of tan hose. 


* Cut legs for 
boy; bind. 


— — — " _ —— 








With black 
yarn, take 
| stitches a- 
- | long center 

1 of the head. 
Braid hair, 
and catch it 
to head. 
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By MARION KASSING 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


string. A two-piece Indian costume for a girl may be made 
by lengthening the dress pattern, cutting the jacket as indi- 
cated for the boy’s costume, and using the remainder for a skirt, 
with a cord run through to tie at the waist. The headdress 
pattern shown is for the boys. The girls wore narrow bands 
with stenciled designs and a single feather. A band of cloth 
reinforced each headdress and made it fit the head. The dolls 


are dressed in costumes to match those of their owners. 





SHEATH 


Fold a piece of flour sacking or 
burlap, and cut out sheath. 
Sew it together with yarn about 
an inch from, edge, and cut 
fringe along edge. Stencil a 
crayon design. Turn in top, 
and run a cord through it. 
Make knife of wood or heavy 
paper to carry in the sheath. 











PAPER BEADS 
| S 


Cut strips as indi- 
cated. Cover the 
back with paste, fold 
over toothpick, and 
roll. Paste end down 
firmly and _ shellac. 
Paper of uniform 
width makes a bead 
of different shape. 


























POUCH 


The pouch is made from two 
thicknesses of cloth. Fold them 
together through the center and 
cut the shape. Unfold and sew 
the two pieces together about 
an inch from the edge. Cut 
fringe, and stencil design with 
crayon. Turn in top edge, and 
run cord through it. 








INDIAN COSTUMES 


























Use two thicknesses of cloth folded 
through the center for making the dress 
and trousers. The dotted line across the 























SF BEES er 





Cut headdress 
from a_ piece 
of folded pa- 
per. Color the 
feathers with 
crayons. 








dress indicates the pattern for the boy’s 
jacket. The heavy lines inside fringe on 
dress and trousers indicate side seams. 





















































Costumes can 
be decorated 
with _ stencil 
designs _like 
the one above. 
Use paints or 
crayons. 
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HALLOWEEN Masks MADE OF PAPER BAGs 


ANY children enjoy making 
their own masks for Hal- 
loween. Provide each child 
with a paper bag, large 

enough to slip over the head easily with- 
out tearing. It is well to have a few extra 
bags in case some of the finished masks are 
not satisfactory. Other necessary ma- 
terials are: scissors, paste, black and 
orange paper, and either crayons or water- 
color poster paints. 

To show how the mask is made, have a 
child stand on a low chair in front of the 
class. Split a bag at the open corners, and 
slip it over the child’s head. Locate the 
eyes, nose, and mouth by light lines made 
with blackboard crayon, such as those 
shown in Figure I. 

Remove the bag, and draw a face, using 
the lines of Figure I as a basis. Cut open- 
ings for the features. Modify the shape 
of the eyes with black lines. 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Try the mask on the child. If the 
features are satisfactorily placed, shape 
the bottom to fit the chin (Figure II), 
after removing the bag. Then the mask 
is ready to decorate. In coloring, make 
the lines heavy. 

The children should develop their own 
ideas for decorating their masks. Give 
cach one several pieces of paper the size 
of the front of his paper bag, to work on. 
Lead them to see that bold, rather than 
dainty, decoration is appropriate. 

Figures III and IV suggest ways to fin- 
ish the face. Fine strands of crépe paper 
may be used to represent hair and whiskers. 
Some children like to draw a face on the 
back of the mask, to add to the fun. 





Other Halloween features in this issue are 
a handwork story, “Witch o’ the Mountain”; 
a song, “Jack-o’-Lantern”; a game; directions 
for making novelties and table decorations; and 
Plate I of the Rotogravure Picture Section. 


Another way to decorate the mask is to 
paste on the sides, top, and back, figures 
cut from orange or black paper. Suitable 
designs are a black cat, bat (Figure V), 
star (Figure VI), moon (Figure VIII), 
jack-o’-lantern, and witch (Figure IX), 
Gummed seals similar to these designs can 
be used if preferred. 

Pupils of third and fourth grades may 
wish to make original accessories, such as a 
cap (Figure X). It is made of heavy 
wrapping paper. Cut a large segment of 
a circle (Figure VII), and decorate it with 
drawing or cut-paper designs. Join the 
edges together with paste. Make the 
pompon of crépe paper. 

For a clown’s mask use a small white 
paper flour sack, turned inside out. 

As a safety measure, the children should 
be cautioned not to wear their masks on 
the way home. They do not fit securely, 
and may unexpectedly slip over the eyes. 
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HH ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


MAKING A JACK-O-LANTERN 


7 is i They can 
i hese children Even the dog is interested. y 
eT ae pe it boys is hardly wait until Halloween comes. _ 
kin py te tt habia The other they will light their jack-o -lantern. It 
cm a the little girl are watching him. will look like a big yellow giant. 
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NOTE the costume of the Blackfoot chief above, and 
the beaded garments of the woman and girl at the 
upper right. All wear moccasins. § Decorations on 
wigwams often have historical or religious signifi- 
cance, or indicate the owner’s family. At the right 
is a Blackfoot wigwam. 49 Below is a Sioux Indian 
woman carrying a solemn-eyed papoose on her back. 


PHOTO ABOVE £ M NEWMAN. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
BELOW. H ARMSETRONG ROBERTS 


Cd LCLRAY 
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THE lining of this wigwam makes it warmer in winter, and keeps the lower 
Air from the outside enters at the base of the wig 
wam. It creates a draft and carries the smoke up and out. 


part free from. smoke. 
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HERE are many different tribes 
of Indians in the United States A 


INDIANS AND 


The greater number of them live in the 
the West to-day. Their homes vary J of | 
according to the kind of life they of t 
lead. The pictures on this page deal live 
with tribes belonging to the group ot een 
Plains Indians. Formerly a warlike, § gon 
people, they now engage in farming with 
and herding. There is no community puet 
life among them. They live in scat fron 
tered groups, in wigwams. Rovi 

follo 


LEFT ANO BELOW £. M NEWMAN 
PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
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THEIR HOMES 


All the pictures on this page except 
the one in the lower left corner are 
of Indians of the Southwest. Most 
of the settled tribes of the Southwest 
live in community houses, like the one 
ven below. Such houses are made of 

i stone or adobe. They are furnished 
with skins and rugs, and are known as 
pueblos. Pueblo Indians are so called 
from the name of their dwellings. 
Roving tribes, especially those who 
follow their herds, live in crude huts. 


PHOTO AT RIGHT. EWING GALLOWAY 
BELOW. £. M. NEWMAN. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


ABOVE, at the left, we see Pueblo Indian boys play- 
ing. § Just above is a Hopi Indian snake dancer. 
His jacket is made of the tanned skin of an animal. 
§ The dwelling at the left is a pueblo. In the fore- 
ground are ovens where baking is done. 4 Below we 
see the mud hut, or hogan, of a Navajo herdsman. 
The flocks furnish wool for rugs and blankets. 


PHOTO AGOVE, PUBLISHERS PHOTY SERVICE 
SELOW. £. M. NEWMAN, PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


HERE are a Seminole Indian mother and child. The 
Seminoles live in the Everglades, Florida. Their homes 
are palmetto-covered shacks. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
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SOME GLIMPSES OF INDIAN ACTIVITIES 


colonists found in the United State 
or the Indians of to-day. 

The picture at the top and the on 
at the left in the middle row wij 
be especially helpful in a study of 
Indian arts and crafts. The canoeing 
scene at the right in the middle row 
may be used in the study of wate: 
transportation; the picture just be. 
low it represents an_ interesting 
phase of primitive transportation on 
land. The picture at the lower lef 
corner correlates with studies on the 
preparation of food. 


HE story of the Indians at home 
fi differs from that of their col- 
orful exploits in the forest or on the 
prairic, but it is equally as interest- 
ing. We gain a conception of their 
home life as we study their occupa- 
tions and recreations. 

Supplementing the pictures on the 
two preceding pages are these scenes 
of various phases of Indian activities, 
for which a number of classroom 
uses will be found. Attention may 
be centered on the Indians of legend 
and song, the Indians that the early 





THIS Navajo girl is weaving a rug on a handmade 
loom. The boys may like to make looms. — ewinc caccowa, 





OLDER pupils may enjoy creating an Indian design for a basket. Here are three 
baskets with designs woven by Hopi women. £. M. NEWMAN, PUBLISHERS PHOTO’ SERVICE 


FOR a Pueblo village scene 


bagg 


* . 


~~. 











on the sand table, children OUR modern canoes are modeled from the birch- 
may enjoy modeling an oven bark canoes of the Indians. § Below are travois, each 
like this one. «wine carcoway consisting of two shafts with crosspieces for carry: 


age. ABOVE. F L. OUMOND: BELOW. EWING GALLOW 
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BROWNELL 


Red squirrels are the smallest tree squirrels. 


W BROWNELL 


The gray squirrel, larger than his red cousin, is friendly. 
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This flying squirrel can make a parachute by spreading his legs. 
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FIVE LITTLE SQUIRRELS 


Pye seagae the animals preparing 
for winter are squirrels. We 
can see them frisk about and hear 
them chatter. They are busy now 
storing nuts in their tree cupboards. 
When snow comes, they will not 
have to hunt for food. 

Squirrels are found in almost 
every part of the world. They 
have very sharp, strong teeth. 
They live chiefly on nuts. Some 


kinds of squirrels live in trees, 
Some kinds live on the ground. 
They can be easily tamed. The boy 
shown in one picture has a pet 
squirrel on his shoulder. 


Nore To THE TEACHER: The photo- 
graphs shown below will make fine models 
for handwork sketches. Some of the 
squirrels would make suitable units for a 
blackboard border. Elsewhere in this is- 
sue you will find other material of interest 
in connection with the study of squirrels, 


tL W. BROWNELE 


The fox squirrel is larger than his red or gray cousin. 
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KEYSTONE V 


This boy is feeding his pet squirrel a peanut. 
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Plate VI1l 


STATE CAPITOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 


N THIS page are shown the capitols 
of the last seven of the thirteen 
j, original colonies to ratify the Federal Con- 


yy ¢itution. In another section of this issue 

MA vill be found a brief article about each of 
these states, by Rebecca Deming Moore. 
These, with the historical sketches and the 
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WING GALLOWAY 


1. The Capitol of Maryland, at Annapolis 
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CAMBER OF COMMERCE. RICHMOND, VA. 


10. Virginia’s Capitol, at Richmond 
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12. The Capitol at Raleigh, North Carolina 


pictures of the capitols given last month, 
form a unit in a study of national develop- 
ment. Maryland ratified the Constitution 


Virginia, June 25, 1788; New York, on 
July 26, 1788; North Carolina, on Novem 
ber 21, 1789; Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 


April 28, 1788; South Carolina, May 23, 
1788; 


1788; New Hampshire, June 21, 





EWING GALLOWAY, 


9. The Capitol at Concord, New Hampshir 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. COLUMBIA, 8. 


8. South Carolina’s Capitol, at Columbia 
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11. The Capitol of New York, at Albany 
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13. Rhode Island’s Capitol Building, at Providence 
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RorocRavure Picture SFCTION- 


“Do YOU BELIEVE IN FAIRIES?” 


S WE SEE sweet 

me fairy fantasies 

"come true in 

Miss Tarrant’s 

So paintings. At 

Ee the left, elves 
on larch boughs | 

swing far out 

e “west o the 

» moon.” At the 

© right, the chil- 

> dren hear the 

fairies, and the 

big rabbit seems 

to see one. 





“Elfin Swings” —by Margaret W. Tarrant “Do You Believe in Fairies?’”’—by Margaret W. Tarrant 


AT THE left, 
Miss Canziani’s 
icture of the 
ad piping to 
the little woods 
creatures. will 
catch the fancy 
of any child. 
Delightful, too, 
is Miss Allen’s 
picture at the 
right, with its 
delicate bubbles 
and its lacy cob- 
webs. 


REPRODUCED FROM 
MEDIC! MODERN ART 
PRINTS @Y PERMISSION OF 
THE PUBLIGHERS. HALE 
CUSHMAN @ FLINT. INC... 
BOSTON 





“Piper of Dreams” —by Estella Canziani “The Fairy Patchwork” —by Daphne Allen 
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THERE ARE FArrigs IN My Wortip 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER HILL ScHOOL, 


F WE are to make pictures real to 
children so that, like “Sugar” and 
“Bread” of Blue-Bird fame, they 
actually live, we must see them 

from the child’s point of view. Children 
do not look at pictures with grown-up 
eyes, nor with the appreciation of adults. 
They like a picture in so far as it reflects 
the world in which they live. Just as it 
is essential that we place a picture for a 
child on his own eye level, so we must 
bring the story and the beauty of the pic- 
ture to the child on his own level of ap- 
preciation. 

Neither must pictures always be rele- 
gated to one special art period; they should 
find their way, like welcome guests, into 
all the phases of a child’s life in which 
they have a part. 

For this reason I am going to take the 
cover picture for this month and throw, 
as it were, many-colored lights upon its 
subject and upon the charm with which 
Sir James J. Shannon has painted it. 

“Fairy Tales” is at first glance a very 
quiet picture. Then we look at the faces 
of the two little girls. Their eyes reflect 
the action of the story. For one child 
there is all the glamour of watching a 
play, while for the other the story deals 
with a world of which she is a part. She 
is the enchanted princess; or the moon is 
high and full, and all the fairies are 
dancing over a tapestried lawn. 











WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


This article supplements Miss Eckford’s dis- 
cussion of our cover picture. Of special help 
in presenting fairy-tale themes will be the last 
plate in the rotogravure section; a play, “The 
Fairy Ring”; a song, “The Elf Shoemaker”; and 
suggestions for lessons in music appreciation 
by Miriam Best t Churchyard. 





There are many delightful things that 
we can do which will help to make the 
story which the mother is reading more 
real. A discussion of the picture and the 
child’s interpretation of what the artist 
has created will furnish opportunities for 
finding such activities; but there is one 
thing we must remember: if we force this 
discussion, if we make it a required lesson, 
then all spontaneity will be gone and the 
fairies will disappear! 

Our second grade had been enjoying a 
half hour with lovely copies of Margaret 
Tarrant’s fairy pictures. The one en- 
titled “Do You Believe in Fairies?” pleased 
them especially. The colors were very 
soft and gave the feeling of twilight or 
moonlight, the gossamer wings seemed to 
shimmer, and one could almost see the 
fairies dance. ‘Then, with one accord, 
nearly all the children said, “I’m going to 
make a fairy picture of my own.” The 
artist had stimulated the creative feeling 
within these children. For them, the at- 
mosphere which Miss Tarrant had created 
actually existed. They wished to express 
it too, and their previous experience in 
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A Farry QuEEN (THIRD Grape) 


figure-drawing helped them to create the 
feeling that they wanted to give. 

A boy with a special fondness for kings 
and queens, made up a fairy story to 
which he thought the two little girls in 
Shannon’s picture might be listening, and 
told it with pictures rather than with 
words. Such a problem is purely an imagi- 
native one. It calls for creative thinking, 
for though the child may picture a story he 
already knows, nevertheless he has to 
create the setting and the characters. 
He has to consider also the composition 
of the pictures and the colors to use. 

Another possibility within this picture 
is that of dramatization. ‘This also is 
creative because the lines and the action 
are developed by the children. The artis- 
tic touch may be brought into play in the 
making of scenery and costumes. 

Last year our first grade was especially 
interested in fairies and gnomes and elves. 
They wrote little poems of the fairy folk, 
some of which are given below. 


If I were only a fairy, 
I would sit upon the grass, 
And dream of lots of things. 
Nancy Jessup 
In the dark night, 
The fairy queen sits on her throne, 
And watches the fairies dance, 
Until they have to get bumblebees, 
To fly to Fairyland. 
Jane Snellenburg 
I wish I were a fairy, 
I wish I were a tree, 
With pretty flowers on it 
Looking down at me! 
Patsy Holliday 


(Continued on page 79) 
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PAPER DoOLLS—INDIAN CHILDREN 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
































THESE paper dolls will stimulate the child’s inter- 
est in Indian life and in making up original stories 





x about Indian activities. This issue contains arti- 
CK cles, stories, and handwork, together with three 
\ pages of pictures in the rotogravure section, which 
wo se _ ° ° 
- will be found useful in such a study. 
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FIRE PREVENTION 


By MAE J. THOMPSON 


PrincipaL, LINCOLN SCHOOL, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN ‘ 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


FIVE CHILDREN—Ordinary clothing. 

TWO PASSERS-BY—Two girls dressed as 
women. 

FIRE CHIEF—Uniform, or slicker and 
rain hat with “Chief” on front. 


THE PLay 


FIRST CHILD (fo other children who are 
raking leaves and putting them into bas- 
kets) —Let’s hurry and get these leaves 
raked up, so that we can have a bonfire. 

SECOND CHILD—Oh, let’s 
get a lot and have a great big 
one! 

THIRD CHILD—Maybe my 
mother will let me_ bring 
marshmallows. 

FOURTH CHILD—But we 
haven’t any matches. 

FIFTH CHILD—I think my 
mother will let us have some. 
I'll go and ask her. (Drops rake and runs 
off at right.) 

FIRST CHILD (calling after her)—Get 
a big handful. 

SECOND CHILD—Won’t we have fun! 

FIRST CHILD—I know I can eat a dozen 
marshmallows. 

(Enter two Passers-by from the right. 
They have shopping bags and bundles.) 

FIRST PASSER-BY—Dear me! What are 
those children doing? 

SECOND PASSER-BY—I do believe they 
are going to have a bonfire. 

FIRST PASSER-BY—Oh, I wish that they 
wouldn’t. Playing with bonfires isn’t 
safe. 

SECOND PASSER-BY—I know it isn’t safe, 
but the children enjoy bonfires so. 

FIRST PASSER-BY—Here comes the Fire 
Chief. Maybe he will put a stop to it. 
(They go off at left. Enter Fire Chief at 
left as Fifth Child returns with a handful 
of matches.) 

FIFTH CHILD—I have a whole handful! 

CHILDREN—Oh, goody! Good for you! 
(Some such exclamation from each.) 

FIRE CHIEF—Hello, here! 

ALL (in surprise) —Why, hello, Chief! 

FIRE CHIEF—What are you going to do? 

ALL—We’re going to have a great big 
bonfire and a marshmallow roast. 

FIRE CHIEF—Don’t you know that that 
isn’t safe? 

FIRST CHILD (dismayed)—That’s right. 
Our teachers have been telling us about 
fire prevention all this week. 





FIRE CHIEF—Have they? That’s fine. 
How much have you learned? 

FIRST CHILD—Oh, lots! 

FIRE CHIEF—Well, line up here and I'll 
ask you some questions about how to pre- 
vent fires. We'll see how many you can 
answer. 

SECOND CHILD—This will be like school! 

FIRE CHIEF—How should we take care 
of matches? 

FIFTH CHILD—Oh, I know that! We 
should always keep matches in a metal 
container and see that they 
are out of reach of children. 

FIRE CHIEF (smiles as he 
looks down at her handful of 
matches) —That’s right. How 
about using them to go into a 
dark closet? 

FIRST CHILD—Oh, no one 
should ever go into a dark 
closet with a lighted match 
or candle. Clothing or paper might catch 
fire and burn up the house. 

FIRE CHIEF—Right. What should we 
do with ashes? 

THIRD CHILD—Ashes should be put into 
a metal container so the hot coals can’t 
set fire to it. Rubbish should never be 
mixed with ashes. 

FIRE CHIEF—That’s good. How can 
we be careful with bonfires? 

SECOND CHILD—We should never build 
them near any buildings. Children should 
always have an older person with them if 
they build a bonfire. 

FIRE CHIEF—Yes, that’s why I told you 
it was dangerous. You did not have an 
older person with you. (Children nod as- 
sent.) 

FIRE CHIEF—If gasoline, benzine, or 
naphtha are used for cleaning, where 
should the cleaning be done? 

FOURTH CHILD—Always out of doors 
and in the daytime so that no lights will 
be needed. 

FIRE CHIEF—Yes, that is very good. 
How about using kerosene for starting 
fires? 

FIRST CHILD—That is very dangerous 
because it may explode and set the house 
on fire. 

FIRE CHIEF—Many homes are destroyed 
by fire that starts in just that way. What 
should be done about chimneys and smoke 
pipes in the fall? 

FOURTH CHILD—They should be in- 
spected and cleaned before starting fires. 
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THIRD CHILD—Oh, Chief, I know some- 
thing about that, too. If there are any 
stovepipe openings that are not in use, they 
should be covered with a metal cap that 
fits very tight. 

FIRE CHIEF—Did you learn anything 
about electric cords? 

FIFTH CHILD—Yes, we should never 
hang an electric cord over a nail or any- 
thing metal. If any wiring is done, it 
should be done by an expert. 

FIRE CHIEF—What care should be taken 
at Christmas time? 

SECOND CHILD—We should never use 
cotton trimmings on Christmas trees or 
for Santa Claus whiskers. Lighted candles 
should not be used on the tree or near it. 

FIRE CHIEF—There are not so many ac- 
cidents, since people use electric lights on 
their trees. What should everyone know 
about fire alarms? 

FIRST CHILD—We should all know how 
to turn in an alarm. Go to the nearest 
box. If the box has a glass, break it, and 
turn the key. If it has a lever, pull it 
down. Stay at the box until the fire- 
department trucks arrive, to give direc- 
tions to the firemen. 

SECOND CHILD—Can’t you turn in an 
alarm on the telephone? 

FIRE CHIEF—Yes, but be sure to give 
the location of the fire. Many times peo- 
ple get so excited that they forget to give 
the address and we have to wait for a sec- 
ond call. 

THIRD CHILD—Chief, do you know how 
much it costs to keep up fire departments? 

FIRE CHIEF—Yes, it costs this nation 
nearly three million dollars each year to 
keep up fire departments. 

FIRST CHILD—Whew! Say, Chief, if we 
would all obey the rules we have learned 
this week, that ought to help prevent fires. 

FIRE CHIEF—Yes, indeed. An ounce of 
fire prevention is worth a pound of fire 
extinguishment. 

THIRD CHILD—Let’s wait until my fa- 
ther comes home before we have our bon- 
fire. That would be the safe way. 

ALL—AIll right, suppose we do. 
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(JAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By ELIZABETH SHARP 


DimeEcTOR OF 


N THE September issue were pre- 
sented some activities and games for 
the children of intermediate and 
upper grades. This month we offer 

games that will appeal especially to chil- 
dren in the primary grades. 


PLayING Duck 


Eight children are chosen 
: to be gates. Two make 
each gate. They stand arms’ distance 
apart and hold their arms over the head, 
clasping each other’s hands. The four 
gates stand at least four yards apart. The 
remaining children each clasp their ankles 
and waddle through the gates in a line. 
They say “Quack, quack” as they wad- 
dle in and out the gates. 





ScHOOL Days 





Music—“The Farmer in 
the Dell.” 
FoRMATION—In a circle by two's. 
First Verse— 

To school we will go, 

To school we will go; 


“SONG 
Sie 








Good-by, our mothers, 

To school we will go. 

(All march around in a circle; while 
singing the last two lines wave good-by to 
Mother.) 

SECOND VERSE— 

We skip all the way, 

We skip all the way; 

Singing and shouting, 

As onward we go. 

(All skip around in the circle, swing- 
ing hands backward and forward.) 
THirp VERSE— 

The bell calls us in, 

The bell calls us in; 

Away from our play, 

The bell calls us in. 

(While singing the first two lines, play 
ringing the bell. While singing the last 
‘wo lines, march in the circle.) 


/ THe Circus 
This imaginative game is 
a favorite one with chil- 
dren. It is ever new because it has so many 
possibilities for extemporaneous acting, 
Each child thinks of something he would 
like to be in a circus parade. As soon as 
he has thought of something, he gets in 
line. Those who cannot think of any- 
thing they wish to represent may be the 
spectators. With a burst of music from 





a. 


PuysicaL EpucaTiION, SAXON SCHOOL, SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


the circus band (several chosen children) 
the parade starts. Each child imitates the 
animal, actor, actress, or whatever else he 
wishes to be. 

A variation of this game provides that 
all the players sit down. One, or several 
at a time, come forward and act the part 
chosen. The clown’s part and the ani- 
mals’ parts are especially popular. 





TRAIN 


The children form a long 
Each chooses a 
part to play. Some are the bell, some the 
engine, some the whistle, and some the 
conductor. If there are some children 
who do not want to run, they may form 
tunnels. This is done by having two chil- 
dren face each other and hold hands 
clasped above their heads. 

The train starts off very slowly, and 
then gradually increases speed. The most 
fun comes from stopping at stations. The 
conductor calls the station, and those who 
are tired get off. When the train stops 
again, they may re-board it if they desire. 
To suggest hills and mountains, the chil- 
dren act like trains going around a moun- 
tain or uphill. 





line. 





N OcToBer’s LEAVES 
Music—“Did You Ever 
See a Lassie?” 
FoRMATION—A single circle of children 
standing with hands clasped. 
First VERSE— 

Do you all love October, October, 

October? 

Do you all love October 

With its bright colored leaves? 

(Skip around the circle to the right 
while singing the first verse.) 

SECOND VERSE— 

Swaying, just swaying, 

Swaying, just swaying; 

Ali of autumn’s leaves 

Just swaying in the breeze. 

(Stand still while singing this verse, 
and place hands on hips, swaying from 
side to side or forward and backward.) 
THIRD VERSE— 

First will come the gold ones, the gold 

ones, the gold ones; 

First will come the gold ones 

Fluttering to the earth. 

(All who wish to be gold leaves run in- 
to the center of the circle, and fall to the 
earth; that is, sit on the ground.) 
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FourTH VERSE— 

Next will come the red ones, the red 

ones, the red ones; 

Next will come the red ones 

Fluttering to the earth. 

(All who wish to be red leaves run into 
the center, and fall to the earth; that is, 
sit on the ground.) 

FirrH VERsSE— 

Now will come the brown ones, the 

brown ones, the brown ones; 

Now will come the brown ones 

Fluttering to the earth. 

(All who wish to be brown leaves run 
into the center, and fall to the earth; that 
is, sit on the ground.) 

SIXTH VERSE— 

All to earth have fallen, have fallen, 

have fallen; 

All to earth have fallen 

October’s bright leaves. 

(The remaining children run into the 
center, and fall to the earth.) 

Variation: (1) In the classroom, the 
leaves may run to their seats, instead of 
talling to the earth, and place their heads 
on their arms on the desk. (2) The sec- 
ond verse may be used as a chorus after 
each of the other verses. 


PUMPKIN 


All but the “pumpkin” 
form a circle holding 
hands. The “pumpkin” is in the center 
blindfolded. Those in the circle skip 
around, saying: 

“Pumpkin, pumpkin, 

Yellow-skin pumpkin, 

Catch me if you can.” 

The “pumpkin” then tries to catch 
someone. The circle may move anywhere, 
but must not break clasps. The one caught 
is the next “pumpkin.” 

Variation: The “pumpkin” is not 
blindfolded, and the circle may break 
after saying the rhyme. 








Goop MorRNING 


The children sit in a cir- 
cle. A child is chosen to 
be “it.” He goes around the circle saying 
“Good morning.” Each replies “Good 
morning,” until the fourth one is reached. 
If he replies “Good morning,” he must 
take “it’s” place. 











PLAYING SNAKE 


Playing snake is an infor- 

mal way to march. The 
children fall in line behind the leader, who 
circles and turns many times. The chil- 
dren make hissing noises if they desire. 
The inward coil (that is, winding uP 
from a large circle to a small one and then 
out again) is always enjoyed. 
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WINDOW DECORATION —SQUIRREL 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THIS squirrel, or one from Plate VI of the 
Rotogravure Picture Section, will serve as a 
model for a window decoration, or as a design 
motif for booklet covers and other fall hand- 
work. Correlating with these pictures are a 
calendar with acorn designs, a double-page 
picture showing children gathering nuts, and 
a primary verse about the squirrel. 
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“Tue Fay RING 


By Marie PERRAULT 


When bluebells chime the midnight 
hour 

And elfin rings are bright, 

Each fairy flits from petaled bower 

To scatter star-delight. 

(Pale moonlight filters softly 
through a woodland glen. The 
bluebells chime twelve faint tink- 
ling notes as the light wind passes 
over them, Ferns and fragrant 
wild roses sway gently. In the cen- 
ter of the dell is a round open space, 
shining with light. As the twelve 
notes chime through the woods, 
Titania and Oberon with their 
court and myriad fairies spring 
from Nowhere and enter the fairy 
ring. Titania and Oberon mount 
soft thrones of fern, and the mem- 
bers of their court arrange them- 
selves about the king and queen.) 
TITANIA— 

Where bubbling brooks of silver 

flow, 

And June winds sweet with fra- 

grance blow 

Around the space where mor- 

tals dwell, 

There lives a tiny, laughing maid, 

Who loves the shining rainbow glade 

She sees in fairy tales portrayed. 
OBERON— 

Let us steal her away; 

She must come and play 

In the fairy glen to-night. 

She shall dance ’neath the moon 

To our bluebells’ tune 

While the dewdrops shimmer bright. 
GREEN-AS-AN-EMERALD— 

We could carry her home at morn, 

With the first faint streaks of dawn. 
PETAL-OF-A-ROSE— 

We could tuck her into her bed, 

Before the éast is red. 

TITANIA— 
Do you think that she will ever tell 
What she sees to-night in our fairy dell? 





FROM A THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE Farry RING 


By DOROTHY LOUISE THOMAS 


PETAL-OF-A-ROSE— 
Mortals laugh at childish dreams, 
And they will never listen 
When she speaks of opal gleams 
And tells how cobwebs glisten. 
TITANIA— 
Creep into the room where she lies: 
Dust the pollen of a rose in her eyes. 
Steal upon her tiny bed, 
Weave a spell above her head, 
Bring her on the wings of butterflies. 
(Breath-of-a-Wind and  Star-Dust 
kneel for a moment before the throne. 





This fairy story in play form is primarily for 
reading aloud. Other features in this issue 
which correlate with it are Plate VIII of the 
rotogravure section; Miss Eckford’s article, 
“There Are Fairies in My World”; a song; and 
suggestions for music appreciation lessons. 


Titania rests her wand for an in- 
stant on each gossamer wing. Then 
they fly out into the woods, and 
their light disappears through the 
trees.) 

TWINKLING-OF-AN-EYE— 

Let us build her a throne of wild 

thyme! 
BLUEBELL— 

And all the bluebells will chime. 
PETAL-OF-A-ROSE— 

Rosy petals we will strew on her 

hair. 
MAIDENHAIR— 

Her hair of rippling gold 

We'll caress with fingers bold— 
FERN-SEED— 

And twine green fronds of fern- 

leaf everywhere! 

(For a few seconds, there is si- 
lence in the shining ring.) 
TITANIA— 

I wish that they would hurry! 
OBERON— 

O Queen, don’t start to worry! 
TREE SPRITE (behind the throne)— 

In the twinkling of an eye they 

will be here. 

(Scarcely has Tree Sprite spoken before 
the fairy lights are seen flitting among the 
trees far off in the woods. Soon a tiny 
white-clad figure, rosy with sleep, with 
two iridescent butterfly wings fastened 
to her shoulders, floats down into the fairy 
ring. She rubs her blue eyes, and looks 
around delightedly.) 
cHILD—Oh, this must be Fairyland! 
TITANIA— 

You are right, my dear; 

We have brought you here 

To our golden-ringéd dell 

Because we know that you believe 

What the fairy stories tell. 

CHILD (gazing about curiously with 4 
smile on her face)—You have funny 
little lamps! How pretty they are! 
(Continued on page 80) 
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UDITH FOLGER 
and several of her 
brothers and sisters 
were born on Nan- 
tucket Island. Their 

father, who was the cap- 
tain of a whaling vessel, 
sailed the seven seas, as the 
saying goes. He owned the ship himself, 
and traded in ports around the world. 

When trouble began with England, 
and war seemed likely to interrupt all 
commerce, Captain Folger and six other 
sea captains with large families decided to 
leave Nantucket and immigrate to the in- 
terior of the country. ‘The Folgers, and 
most of the others, also, were Quakers, 
and they settled near the Hudson River, 
about twenty miles north of Troy. Asa 
whaler, Captain Folger had done well, and 
he built a fine large house, with beautiful 
fireplaces and mantels, all made by hand. 
There was mahogany furniture, too, and 
mirrors, candlesticks, and solid silver 
which he had brought from London. 

Then, in 1777, the war came to their 
very doors. The little settlement lay right 
in the line of march of General Burgoyne’s 
army. When the news came that the 
army was at Fort Edward, only thirty 
miles away, Captain Folger decided to 
join with some of the neighbors, and send 
the women and children over into Ver- 
mont, where they had relatives. Two 
wagons were loaded with their belongings, 
and with the children and their mother. 
There were Elisha, Clarinda, Judith, now 
seven years old, Peter, Abigail, Pamelia, 
Moses, Aaron, Thomas, Daniel, and Dinah, 
the six-months-old baby. Elisha, the 
oldest son, was to drive one of the teams, 
and the other would be driven by a young 
Narraganset Indian called Joseph, whom 
the family had brought up, and who had 
come with them when they left Nan- 
tucket Island for their new home. 

At last everything 
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IN THE PATH OF WAR 


By LILLIE T. CURTIS ano ANNA L. 


the seat beside her, and little Thomas on a 
stool at their feet. Captain Folger stood 
by the wagon, giving directions where to 
go, and what to do. 


“What!” exclaimed his wife. “Will 
thee not be with us?” 
“Nay, Ruth,” he answered. “I shall 


stay here with Neighbor Kelsey, to guard 
the homes of all.” 

Down she jumped to the ground. “Un- 
load the wagons, boys,” she said. Judith 
always remembered how quiet her voice 
was, but how determined. “Unload, and 
put the things back in the house.” Then 
she turned to her husband. 

“We shall stay with thee,” she said; and 
that was the end of it. Nothing could 
move her. There the whole family stayed 
through all the terrors of that summer of 
1777. The country was overrun with the 
English, Hessians, Tories, and Indians who 
made up the army. There were some ten 
thousand men, and in those days an army 
lived largely off the country. It was no 
small job to get food for them all, and the 
Indians served as foragers, going every- 
where, taking food for the army, plunder- 
ing for themselves, and taking scalps for 
the sake of the bounty offered. 

Burgoyne knew that the Quakers’ faith 
forbade them to take any part in the war, 
and he ordered his scouts not to harm 
them, and to pay for the provisions they 
took from them. Indeed, many of the In- 
dians had heard of William Penn and his 
treaty, and respected the Quakers in their 
own savage way. However, with four- 
teen shillings paid for every scalp that was 








was ready, with the 
mother in the most 
comfortable seat in 
the first wagon, the 
baby in her arms, 


Judith holding three- 


year-old Daniel on 


AutHors’ Note: The true 
incidents related here are 
family traditions of the 
Revolutionary War. The 
little Judith of the story 
was our  grandmother’s 
grandmother, and used often 
to tell the tale of those ex- 
citing days to her grand- 
daughter, who, in her turn, 
passed them on to us. 
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brought in, the Indians 
were greatly tempted, and 
it was not safe for anyone 
to venture far from his 
own doorstone. 

Bands of Indians con- 
tinually prowled around, 
and often pushed their 
way without ceremony into every room 
of the house. There was a large clock in 
the Folger living room. It was what was 
called a “wall-scraper,” with a long pen- 
dulum hanging below the body of the 
clock, and sweeping to and fro, almost 
against the wall. One party of Indian 
scouts were so fascinated by the regular 
movement of the pendulum that they sat 
in front of the clock for half an hour, 
watching it, and listening to the steady 
ticking. Another time, an Indian, who 
heard it strike, thought it was a wild beast, 
and posted himself, tomahawk in hand, in 
front of the dangerous thing, ready to 
“kill” it if it struck again. Then Captain 
Folger went over to the clock and un- 
hooked the striking weight, so that the 
clock did not strike again until after the 
war was over. 

The family’s other clock gave them an 
even more exciting adventure. That was 
in August, when a foraging party of three 
hundred Indians rode up to the house. 
They were all in war paint and feathers, 
while a big silver medallion on each 
swarthy arm between shoulder and elbow 
showed their allegiance to their great 
“White Father,” King George. As they 
swarmed into the yard, they caught sight 
of Joseph, the Narraganset Indian, run- 
ning out of the back door. He knew very 
well that though the Quakers might come 
off with their lives, there was little hope 
for him, if he were caught. Away he 
went over the fields and through the 
thickets, and succeeded in hiding away 
from them somewhere in the underbrush. 

Elisha was at work 
in the cornfield. He 
heard the loud war 
whoops, and caught a 
glimpse of Joseph as 
he ran. ‘Then he 
knew that he, too, 

(Continued on page 76) 


CURTIS 


| 

{ 
THIS story is of interest in 
the study of Indian and 
pioneer life suggested by 
Miss Woolhiser’s outline. 
Other Indian material in the 
issue includes a transporta- 
tion story by Miss Storm, a 
verse, rotogravure pictures, 
several pages of suggestions 
for handwork, and a proj- 
ect for the sand table. 
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PLANT DEsIGNS FOR VARIOUS USES 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


HILDREN are interested in col- 

lecting and studying reproduc- 

tions of good designs. If they 

cannot visit a museum, they can 
find material in books, magazines, and tex- 
tiles. Some of the modern cotton, crépe, 
and silk prints have interesting designs. 
Good designs show rhythm, balance, and 
harmony of line, shape, and color. A 
study of these principles will help the chil- 
dren improve their work. 

A correlation of the study and applica- 
tion of ornament with the geography and 
history of a country is interesting. Often 
the religion and cus- 
toms of a people are 
symbolized in their 
design work. ‘The 
pyramids of Egypt, 
with their beautiful- 
ly decorated and well- 
preserved walls, jewels, 
mummy cases, and 
pottery, tell us of the beliefs, customs, and 
artistic ability of the ancient Egyptians. 

Nature has always been a _ favorite 
source of design. Flowers, leaves, fruit, 
birds, and insects are especially good sub- 
jects. Sometimes such designs are natural- 
istic, that is, they closely resemble the real 
objects. Sometimes they are convention- 


OLD EGYPTIAN 





Tue Tuistte Is tHe Morir in Tuts Design, Coprep 
FROM A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN Woop CARVING 


alized, that is, made more formal, or modi- 
fied in some way to suit a given space or 
-aaterial. 

The first step in creating a plant design 
is to sketch the real plant. Show flower, 
bud, and leaf. (See Figures I and VI.) 
Make several different views, and from 
them select the most decorative as the 
basis for a design. Develop a number of 
motifs, and select the one that is most suit- 
able for the article to be decorated. 

The thistle (Figure I) is the emblem of 
Scotland. It is also found in old German 
wood-carving designs and in illuminated 
manuscripts. (See the illustration in the 
center column.) 

Figure III, an original thistle design, 
is suitable for book ends or a book cover. 
The design should first be drawn in out- 
line, then colored. When the paint is dry, 


add the lines on the calyxes and leaves 
with a darker color. The thistle border, 
Figure II, could be curved and used on 
a round mat or other round object. 

The daisy, wild aster, black-eyed susan, 
wild sunflower, and cosmos (Figure VI) 
are a few of the many flowers belonging to 
the composite family. Their petals radiate 
from a center. The leaves vary in shape, 
some of the leaf edges being smooth, while 
others are deeply indented. Designs from 
these various blossoms have much in com- 
mon. In the first column is an illustration 
of an Egyptian rendering of this type of 
flower, and in the third 
column is a Japanese 
rendering. 

Figures IV and V 
show other cosmos de- 
signs. They were first 
drawn on wrapping 
paper. After one half 
of the design was 
finished, it was traced to form the other 
half. (Each design may be varied to suit 
the space which it is to ornament.) The 
completed design was transferred with 
carbon paper to the article to be decorated, 
and then colored. ‘These designs may be 
used as single-unit decorations, or they 
may be repeated to form a border. 
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FLOWER PICTURES IN Cur PAPER 


THE materials needed for making these 
Pictures are: one piece of black construc- 
tion paper 5 by 5 inches, for the back- 
ground; one piece of cream pulp board 8 
by 8 inches, for the mat; four strips of 
black construction paper 1 by 8 inches; a 
gummed hanger; and colored paper. 


By MARION REED 


Supervisor OF Art, PuBLic SCHOOLS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Make a graceful bowl or basket from 
colored paper, cutting on a fold so that 
both sides will be alike. Choose pretty 
colors for the flowers. They need not be 
cut exactly the shape of real flowers. 

Assemble the parts of the bouquet, and 
plan an attractive arrangement for it. 


Paste the little pieces flat to the back- 
ground, and the background tightly to 
the cream pulp-board mat. . 

To make a frame, paste the 1 by 8 inch 
strips of black paper all around the edge, 
letting them lap about 4 inch on the mat. 
Paste the hanger on the back. 
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STORIES OF THE STATES 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


MARYLAND 


TWO Indian arrows a year 
were the tribute that the 
first Lord Baltimore was to 
pay King Charles I for the 
land named Maryland in 
honor of the sovereign’s wife, Henrietta 
Maria. Maryland and Rhode Island share 
the honor of being the first colonies to 
recognize a man’s right to worship as he 
pleased. On April 28, 1788, Maryland en- 
tered the Union. 

Maryland can boast one of the earliest 
steam railroads in the United States, and 
the first line of electric telegraph. Agri- 
culture and manufacturing are important 
occupations. Baltimore is the world’s 
largest oyster market, and has many can- 
neries for fish, fruits, and vegetables. At 
Annapolis, the capital, is the United States 
Naval Academy. 





SouTH CAROLINA 


AS EARLY as 1710, the 
Carolinas, settled by the 
English, became two sepa- 
rate colonies. Many impor- 
tant Revolutionary battles 
were fought on South Carolina soil. Dur- 
ing the war, Charleston was captured by 
the British. 

South Carolina was the eighth of the 
original states to adopt the Federal Con- 
stitution, May 23, 1788. A stanch sup- 
porter of states’ rights, it was the first 
state to secede from the Union. 

John C. Calhoun, twice vice-president 
of the United States, advocate of states’ 
rights and slavery, and spokesman for the 
South, is one of South Carolina’s most 
famous men. Both North and South 
Carolina claim the birthplace of President 
Andrew Jackson, but South Carolina 
seems to have the stronger evidence. 

In Columbia, the capital; are located 
many of the busy cotton mills of this im- 
portant cotton-growing state. 








New HampsHIRE 


FROM Hampshire, England, 
the native county of one of 
its founders, John Mason, 
this state gets-its name. New 
Hampshire’s ratification, on 
June 21, 1788, made up the necessary 
number of states, nine, to put the Consti- 
tution into effect. 

Summer visitors flock to New Hamp- 
shire to see its beautiful scenery, its many 
lakes, and especially the White Mountains, 
There are only eighteen miles of coast. 

The countryside is dotted with small 
farms, but the state has big manufactur- 
ing cities, among them Manchester and 
Nashua, with lumber, paper, woolen, and 
cotton mills. Near Concord, the capital, 
on the Merrimac River, are the famous 
quarries which give New Hampshire the 
name of the Granite State. 








VIRGINIA 


THIS state, named for the 
Virgin Queen of England, 
Elizabeth, proudly claims the 
first permanent settlement 
in America, and the first 
representative assembly. Virginia saw 
much Revolutionary fighting, including 
the famous Battle of Yorktown. The Fed- 
eral Constitution was adopted by Virginia 
on June 25, 1788. 

For thirty-two out of the first thirty- 

six years of the nation, a Virginian was 
president. Some of the long list of famous 
Virginians are Patrick Henry, George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Henry 
Clay, Robert E. Lee, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Richard Evelyn Byrd. 
_ Very early Virginia began to grow 
tobacco, still an important crop. Along 
with North Carolina, it leads the southern 
Atlantic states in corn. Richmond, on 
the James River, the capital and a most 
interesting city, is the leading tobacco 
market, as well as the industrial center. 








These sketches on state histories, with the 
correlating rotogravure page showing pic- 
tures of state capitols, may be used to en- 
courage individual or group research, or to 
motivate activities based on history, civics, 
and soon. The suggestions which are giv- 
en in the next column may be helpful. 








Find out more about the first settlement 
on North Carolina soil. 

What is the form of city government in 
each of the state capitals mentioned this 
month? 

Try to find a picture showing the Con- 
tinental Congress in session. 
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New York 


WHEN Henry Hudson, in 
1609, sailed up the river now 
bearing his name, he opened 
the region to Dutch settlers, 
Later the English claimed 
the land, and New Netherlands became 
New York. During the Revolution, the 
British occupied New York. This state 
ratified the Constitution July 26, 1788, 

Alexander Hamilton, DeWitt Clinton, 
and Theodore Roosevelt are among New 
York’s famous men. 

The Empire State has much beautiful 
scenery; it is the leading manufacturing 
state; and in it is located the largest city 
on the western hemisphere, New York 
City. Albany, the capital, is an important 
railroad center. 





NortH CAROLINA 


AMERICA’S first white 
baby, Virginia Dare, was 
born in 1587 on what is now 
North Carolina soil. North 
Carolina, the first colony 
that authorized its delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress to vote for independ- 
ence, entered the Union November 21, 
1789. At first opposed to secession, the 
state later joined the Confederacy. 

North Carolina produces a great deal 
of cotton, and of late years has been out- 
doing New England in the manufac- 
ture of cotton. Raleigh, named in honor 
of Sir Walter, and early chosen capital, 
is a great cotton and tobacco market. 


RHOopDE IsLAND 


“LITTLE RHODY” is 
Uncle Sam’s smallest child, 
a state only forty-eight by 
thirty-six miles. Yet in 
Rhode Island there are more 
people to a square mile than in any other 
state. Roger Williams, driven out of 
Massachusetts, bought land from the In- 
dians and founded Providence in 1636. 
This was the beginning of a colony where 
men might worship as they thought right. 
Anne Hutchinson, another Massachusetts 
exile, was one of the founders of Newport, 
now a famous summer resort. General 
Nathanael Green was Rhode Island’s fa- 
mous Revolutionary soldier. Rhode 
Island was last of the thirteen states to 
ratify the Constitution, May 29, 1790. 

The first cotton mill in the United 
States was started in Pawtucket in 1790, 
but cotton-manufacturing is less impor- 
tant as an industry than formerly. Provi- 
dence, the capital, is a fine port and a busy 
manufacturing city. 
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village life. 





HILDREN in the third and fourth grades made Indian 
dolls and decorated the costumes with authentic designs. 
Soon our display boards boasted of great tribes of Indians, from 
the chief to the tiny papoose. First, the children practiced cut- 
ting the Indian squaw’s dress. When a satisfactory pattern was 
made, it was traced on brown poster paper, cut out, and deco- 
rated with designs cut from colored poster paper. The Indian 
brave’s shirt was made in the same manner, but cut shorter. 
The trousers were made on the fold of the paper, traced, cut out, 
and decorated. It was a very simple matter to make a head, 
hands, and feet, and assemble them to form a complete figure. 


a 


INDIAN ArT Work 


By MARIAN F. BARTLE 


Instructor OF ART, MINNEQUA SCHOOL, PUEBLO, COLORADO 


HIS project was carried out by pupils from 

grades three through six. Our school library 
proved itself a very valuable source of informa- 
tion. The children had free access to the Indian 
books, and they were able to make many sketches 
of different objects and designs. 
an understanding of Indian art, and became ac- 
quainted with Indian stories and poems. 

Some of the pupils in the fifth and sixth grades 
transformed the blackboards into scenes of Indian 
The pictures were first sketched in 
lightly with white chalk and then finished with 
colored chalk. The results were most attractive. 
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EMBERS of the fifth and sixth grades studied pottery and 

baskets, and represented them on poster or drawing paper. 
The children practiced cutting and drawing different shapes of 
vases and baskets, until a good pattern was secured. ‘The pat- 
tern was traced on manila drawing paper. After the design was 
drawn lightly with a soft pencil, it was painted with water 
colors, giving a very artistic effect. 

The children studied Indian blanket designs, and from them 
made designs for their blankets. They drew and cut patterns 
of the various symbols. ‘The patterns were traced on colored 
poster paper, cut out, and pasted on construction paper. 
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THE “SANTA MARIA’—A BLACKBOARD PICTURE 


By RALPH AVERY 





EprroriaL Nore: This drawing of 
the “Santa Maria,” intended for re- 
production solely by the teacher, 
correlates with Plate V of the Roto- 
gravure Picture Section, and with a 
play, “The Westward Voyage.” 


O ENLARGE this illustration on 

the blackboard, draw any con- 

venient: square, leaving a margin on 

each side, with a slightly wider one at 

the bottom. Draw the diagonals and 

add the other construction lines 
shown on the small illustration. 


In drawing the boat, suggest the 
top of the front sail by running a line 
through the point marked 1. Locate 
the points 2, 3, and 4; and add lines 
to complete the shape of the boat. 

The chalk lines on the sails should 
be drawn from top to bottom and 
curved to give a wind-blown effect. 
The hull lines should run parallel with 
the length of the hull. 

When the drawing is finished, erase 
the construction lines carefully, and 
sharpen the edges by outlining them 
with a piece of black chalk. 
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THE WESTWARD VOYAGE 


By LOTTIE E. MORGAN 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, CENTRAL JUNIOR HicH ScHOooL, ALBANY, OREGON 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Suggestions for the costumes of the 
principal characters and the members of 
the court will be found in famous paint- 
ings of Columbus. [See, in addition to 
the painting reproduced on this page, 
Plate V of the current rotogravure sec- 
tion, and Plate I of our rotogravure sec- 
tion for October, 1930, “Columbus at the 
Court of Isabella.” ] 

COLUMBUS—Costume of the period, 
improvised. See pictures. 

piEGO—Dark blue or green garment to 
knees, belted at waist. A small girl with 
a “long bob” and a band around the fore- 
head may be used for this character. 

KING FERDINAND—Purple or other rich- 
colored robe, crown, and ruff. 

QUEEN ISABELLA—Long gown with 
high ruff, lace, jewels, and a crown. 

Two paGcEs—Tights improvised from 
long hose, smocks to knees, belted, bands 
around forehead. 

LORDS AND LADIES—Ornate costumes of 
the period, improvised. 

LADY DOLORES—Court costume. 

DON JUAN—Court costume. 

JESTER—Usual jester’s costume. 

ORGAN GRINDER—Dark garments, red 
kerchief, “organ” made from rough 
boards with crank attached. (Mouth 
organ behind scenes makes the music.) 

MONKEY—Brown cotton crépe gar- 
ment fitting figure rather snugly, cut 
from sleeping garment pattern, long, 
wired tail, monkey-face mask, small cap, 
cup for pennies. 

SPANISH CAVALIER—Bright shirt and 
sash, wide trousers, high broad hat. 

GYPSY GIRLS—Full red or yellow skirts, 
black boleros, and bright kerchiefs. 

MATE AND A NUMBER OF SAILORS— 
Sailor costumes. 

INDIANS—Indian costumes. 


Act I 


SCENE—A room in King Ferdinand’s 
palace with two high-backed chairs, over 
which may be thrown any rich material, 
to give an effect of elegance. (Enter First 
Page, Lady Dolores and Don Juan, other 
Lords and Ladies, King Ferdinand, and 
Queen Isabella. King and Queen sit in 
chairs, with Lords and Ladies grouped at 
either side.) 

QUEEN—Your Majesty, I should like to 
tell you more of the stranger who came 
here while you were at the bullfight. 


KING—The fight would have been bet- 
ter had the matador used his head. 

QUEEN—The earnestness of this man 
impressed me. He believes that the world 
is round and not flat, that monsters do 
not inhabit the deep, and that no lake of 
fire is beyond the horizon. 

KING—Nonsense! We can all see that 
the earth is flat! And as for monsters in 
the deep, Don Juan has seen many of them. 
(To Don Juan.) Is not that true? 

DON JUAN—Aye, Sire, I have seen many 
monsters with fiery breath which wrecked 
ships that came too near. My own 
brother was on a ship thus destroyed. 

KING—Do you hear, my Queen? 

QUEEN—Yes, but good Father Pierre 
has faith in this man who says by sailing 
west he will reach the East, even distant 
India. (To Lady Dolores.) ‘Tell the 
King what you know of him. 

LADY DOLORES—Your Majesty, my own 
brother spent many months of his child- 
hood in Genoa. He and Christopher 
Columbus studied together and played 
together.. They have ever since been 
close friends. My brother tells me that 
Columbus was always interested in maps 
and navigation. If this man should find 
a way to India, our perfumes and spices, 
our beautiful silks and shawls that are 
now brought to us on the backs of camels 
across the burning sands of the desert, 
might be brought to us much more quickly 
and safely across the sea in ships, thus 
avoiding the cruel Turks. 

KING (condescendingly)—Their love of 
finery causes our ladies to fail to use their 
reason. 

QUEEN—The time for the Court Per- 
formances is at hand. We shall discuss 
this important matter 
after the performers 
have entertained us. 

(Enter the Court 
Performers. The First 
Page announces each 


in turn. The Court 
Jester skips, pirou- 
ettes, snaps fingers, 


and so forth. He 
bows in an exagger- 





ated way before the \ y 
King and Queen, ap- \ 4 
proaches a courtier, > 


. / 
teases him and skips 


to another, examines 
him, and then takes 
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his place near one group of Lords and 
Ladies. Then the Organ Grinder and 
Monkey approach the King and Queen. 
The Organ Grinder directs the monkey to 
stand at attention, shoulder arms, march, 
catch peanuts, remove cap and bow to the 
King and Queen, and pass tin cup. Lords 
and Ladies drop in pennies. The two take 
their places near the other group of Lords 
and Ladies. 

Next the Spanish Cavalier and Gypsy 
Girls come forward. The Cavalier sings 
“The Spanish Cavalier,’ with guitar ac- 
companiment, as a solo, or with others. 
The Gypsy Girls then do a fantastic dance 
with tambourines. When they finish, all 
lake their places, some near one group of 
Lords and Ladies and some near the other. 
Second Page enters.) 

SECOND PAGE—Your Majesties, a 
stranger is at the gate of the castle who in- 
sists on seeing the Queen. 

QUEEN—What is the stranger’s name? 

paGE—Christopher Columbus of Genoa, 
Your Highness. 

QUEEN—Christopher Columbus! 
man of our conversation! 

KING—Let us grant him an audience. 
(To Page.) Bid him enter. (Enter 
Columbus, with maps and charts, and 
Diego. Both kneel before the King and 
Queen.) 

QUEEN—Christopher Columbus, what 
is your wish? 

COLUMBUs—Your Majesty has already 
listened most sympathetically to my be- 
liefs. I have asked in vain in my own 
land for boats to explore the seas, in order 
to find a water route to India. I should 
be honored if Your Highness would allow 
me to show you these maps and charts of 
the land and sea as I know them. (Queen 
nods assent. She and Columbus confer.) 


The 


QUEEN—What leads you to believe 
that the earth is round? 
COoLUMBUS—When a ship departs, the 
hull disappears first, the sails last. When 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Decorations by the Yard 
By Edith M. Jewell 


Yards of these bats and goblins may be 
made from paper or cambric. Fold the 


material in several ; 
thicknesses and cut out ! 
' 
' 





the design, following ; e 
the patterns shown 2 
here. Unfold the bat : 


once and cut off one 

side of the tail. Use a‘ 
punch for making eyes, 
noses, and the hole in | 
the twist of the bat’s tail. These designs, 
cut from felt and used singly, make at- 
tractive and inexpensive Halloween favors. 
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A Geography Game 
By Gladys M. Fox 


Sixth-grade pupils, after a study of 
world geography, devised this game and 
test, which they called a “world alphabet.” 
An attractive booklet may be made by 
drawing on a separate sheet of paper a 
sketch of each subject mentioned. A globe 
makes an appropriate cover design. 

A is for —, the smallest continent but 
the largest island in the world. (Aus- 
ti lia) 

B is for —, the capital of Massachusetts. 
{ Boston) 

C is for —, the largest lake port in the 
world. (Chicago) 

D is for the — River, a large European 
river which empties into the Black Sea. 
(Danube) 

E is for —, one of the Great Lakes of 
the United States. It is also the name of 
acanal. (Erie) 

F is for—, a European country whose 
famous city is Paris. (France) 

G is for —, in Italy, where Columbus 
was born. (Genoa) 

H is for —, the land of dikes and tulips. 

(Holland) 


I is for —, where Gandhi lives. 


(India) 
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J is for —, an Asiatic island country 
famous for silk and tea. (Japan) 

K is for —, a diamond center of Africa. 
(Kimberley) 

L is for —, the largest city in the world. 
(London) 

M is for —, in Spain, the recent home 
of ex-King Alphonso. (Madrid) 

N is for the noted River — in Egypt. 
(Nile) 

O is for —, capital of Norway. (Oslo) 

P is for the — Ocean, the largest in the 
world. (Pacific) 

Q is for —, a French city of Canada. 
(Quebec) 

R is for —, the religious city of Italy, 
where Pope Pius XI lives. (Rome) 

S is for —, the coffee market of the 
world. (Sao Paulo) 

T is for the famous — River in England. 
(Thames) 

U is for the — Mountains, which form 
the boundary line between Europe and 
Asia. (Ural) 

V is for —, a cattle country of South 
America. (Venezuela) 

W is for —, the capital of the United 
States. (Washington, D.C.) 

Y is for the — River, called “China’s 
Sorrow.” (Yellow) 

Z is for the — River, found in southern 
Africa. (Zambezi) 


Kick Ball 
By Elizabeth Sharp 


One of the games that the boys of our 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades have en- 
joyed most is kick ball. Kick ball is some- 
thing like soccer, but does not require a 
special place in which to play it or any 
particular kind of ball. We use an indoor 
playground ball. 

The ball is rolled from the side toward 
the center. Each team is lined up on its 
opponent’s side. The ball is then kicked 
until it goes over the end line. The 
players may play anywhere on the field. 
Kicking the ball over the end line of the 
opponent’s side scores one point for the 
team. Kicking the ball over the side line 
entitles the team to a roll toward the cen- 

GOAL OR MAM A ter, starting where the 
ball rolled out. Touch- 
ing the ball with the 





TEAM 8 
%%%% 9% =| hands gives a free kick 
pawnnn= HALO ----------- to the opposite side. 
% 2% %% 2% =| The others must keep 


three yards away dur- 
ing the free kick of 
their opponents. 
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A Box for Nuts or Candy 
By Ruth Miles 


This box is made from half a sheet of 9- 
by 12-inch construction paper, folded on 
the 6-inch diameter. Three-fourths inch 
on each side of the fold, draw a line parallel 
to it. Outline a pumpkin, bringing the 
base to 114 inches from either end of the 
line just drawn. Cut out along the lines. 
Cut eyes, nose, and mouth. Open the 
pumpkin. Paste strips of white paper over 
the mouth opening, and semicircles of 
white paper in the lower half of the open- 
ings for the eyes. Over these paste an 
oval of red tissue paper a little smaller 
than the pumpkin. Crease the pumpkin 
at the base. Bring front and back to- 
gether, and secure by raffia run through 
holes punched in the sides, and tied. 








The Question Box 


In disciplining her school, what 
should be the teacher’s first con- 
sideration? (See pp. 20-21) 


What autumn flowers might 
furnish motifs for conventional 
designs? (See p. 54) 

What inexpensive Halloween 


decorations can be made for school- 
room parties? (See p. 62) 

Why did General Burgoyne have 
his foraging parties pay the Quak- 
ers for the provisions which they 
took for the army? _ (See p. 53) 

What points should be consid- 
ered in choosing an operetta for 
school presentation? (See p. 63) 

What is an effective way of 
teaching the significance of fire- 
prevention rules? (See p. 49) 

Which of the original states to 
enter the Union made up the nec- 
essary number to put the Consti- 
tution into effect? (See p. 56) 

Where does the original of the 
painting, “The Landing of Colum- 
bus,” hang? (See Plate V) 
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HALLOWEEN INVITATION AND TABLE FAVORS 


HIS handwork for Hal- 

loween is very popular 

with upper-grade chil- 

dren. Many of them 
used the completed objects in 
their class parties. 

In making the invitation, use 
black paper for the cat’s head. 
It is cut double, having a front 
and back. The face is cut on the 
front only. Fold the paper on 
AB, and cut features and outline 
of head. Unfold, fold on CD, 
and cut back of head to be the 
same shape as front. Paste 
pieces of green paper behind the 
eyes, a piece of red paper behind 
the nose, and another on the back 
of the head behind the mouth. 
Paste front and back of head to- 
gether around edge. Cut the 
tongue from red paper and paste 
to a piece of thin white paper, 
on which the invitation is writ- 
ten. Fold, and insert in the 


By MARION KASSING 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC Sc1i00oLs, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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cat’s mouth. Paste the cat’s head 


to a piece of white paper, writ- 


ing above it, “I have a message 


on the end of my _ tongue.” 
Make the envelope from orange 
paper and the cat’s-head seal 
from black paper. 

The Halloween table decora- 
tions are easy to make. The 
cone-shaped decoration is very 
effective when placed over a 
Christmas tree light on an as- 
bestos mat. This illuminates the 
face; and, in a large size, makes 
an attractive centerpiece. The 
cornucopia may lean against a 
glass or lie flat on the table. 





This issue contains a variety of other 
Halloween material. There are a song, 
“Jack-o-Lantern”; directions for a 
Halloween candy box and schoolroom 
decorations; Plate I of the Rotogravure 
Picture Section; and, in. the Primary 
Grades Section, a handwork story; a 
game; and directions for making Hal- 
loween masks from paper bags. 
































TAKE two squares of paper, orange 
and black; fold on diagonal; cut. For 
a cornucopia, use a triangle of each 
color. Fold through center; unfold; 
fold edges to center; unfold. Fold 





black sheet through center again; cut 
face and decorative edge. Lay over 
orange sheet; lap edges in back. Fas- 
ten with paper fastener or paste. For 
a table decoration, use the other black 
and orange triangles. Fold in half 
through center; then in quarters. 


Draw curved line from end of 
center line across to other edge; 
cut on this line through all 
thicknesses. Unfold. Fold 
black sheet through center; cut 
face and edge. Cut tongue in 
orange sheet. Lay black sheet 
over orange sheet; bring tongue 
through mouth; lap edges; fas- 
ten. Put an orange cap over the 
top. A nut dish may be made 
by cutting off the top and in- 
verting it in the lower section. 
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Let’s GIVE AN OPERETTA 


By SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


EARNING to sing is not all that is 
required in order to produce good 
operetta, and because so much of 
drama and art have entered in, 

many an able director has been hesitant 
about such presentations. Out of that hesi- 
tancy has grown a dread, almost a fear, 
that operetta is too difficult for the aver- 
age teacher in the average public school. 
However, like everything else, it is all 
in knowing how. We can find good 
operettas if we search for them. 

Naturally, our first consideration will 
be choosing an operetta to fit our partic- 
ular needs. We may write for information 
to a friend who is in the habit of giving 
good presentations. Perhaps we _ shall 
write to our normal school or college for 
advice as to the best publishers. Then, 
knowing what publishers we can depend 
upon, we may write them our needs, ask- 
ing them to send us something that will 
fit our requirements and _ limitations. 
When samples are at hand, 
we will want to run through 
them first in a general way, 
trying to find whether the 
costuming is simple enough; 
whether we have soloists 
enough to sing the rdles, or, 
if we have too few, whether 
any characters can _ be 
omitted without spoiling 
the plot. Can we use simple 
staging? Will the children 
enjoy and profit by the 
thought in text and music? 

Next, we will want to read 
aloud the entire play, testing 
to our own _ satisfaction 
whether only correct English 
is used; whether there is a 
dash of mirth; whether the characters are 
real and interesting; whether the song 
poems have poetic value. Then we shall 
want to know whether the whole will de- 
light both performers and audience. 

Now we must sit down and play, or lis- 
ten to, the entire score. Is the music tune- 
ful and interesting? Is it suited to the 
thought of the play? Can the part songs 
be used as unison songs if necessary? Is 
the vocal range within reach? Can songs 

omitted if there are too many? Are 


there places for graceful little dance num- 
rs or, if too many such are called for, 
can they be taken out? 
After we have chosen our operetta care- 
fully, we must plan to divide the work so 


that it can be easily and efficiently man- 
aged. However different our problems in 
choosing an operetta may be, the method 
of choosing the helpers is much the same. 
We will cast about in our minds for some- 
one best suited to be costume mistress; 
then call upon her and discuss the whole 
situation as regards dressing the principals 
and chorus. Then we will call upon our 
property man, who will be responsible, 
both at rehearsals and the final perform- 
ance, for all needed pre erties other than 
the scenery. We must select and confer 
with our business manager, asking him to 
be responsible for printing the tickets, or 
taking admissions at the door, and seeing 
that the advertising is arranged for. Our 
electrician, our dramatic coach, our stage 
manager, and even our head usher must be 
selected and interviewed. 

Ability and suitability must be the 
determining factors in selecting the cast. 
In the smallest schools, the teacher may 





1k.) 


CHILDREN PAINTING A SCENIC BACKDROP 


have to use all the pupils in order to fill out 
her cast, but in the larger schools, try-outs 
are found very satisfactory. If the try- 
out is to be used, announce some days 
ahead the exact time, place, and require- 
ments, so that every child may have an 
equal chance. Use a chart for rating, giv- 
ing certain percentages for good diction, 
gesture, intonation, dramatic ability, and 
clear enunciation. Be sure to have an un- 
derstudy for each important part. The 
understudies in an operetta will, of course, 
be in the chorus unless needed to help out 
otherwise. 

When you have chosen the principals 
and understudies, meet each one separately 
and go over his part with him, giving him 
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a thorough understanding of the play as a 
whole and of his part. 

Chorus work is often done in the music 
class, all of the pupils learning the songs 
so that a selection may be made of those 
best adapted to carry the chorus work on 
the stage. If we have chosen our operetta 
carefully, the music will be quite good 
enough to be used in the classroom, and 
learned by all. 

We will need to plan rehearsal times so 
as to interfere as little as possible with the 
actual school work. Some teachers take 
the last half hour every afternoon for this, 
leaving the room to study under the di- 
rection of one of the pupils, poss‘bly the 
room president, while the teacher devotes 
her time to those learning the rédles. One 
successful dramatic coach meets certain of 
the cast each Saturday morning. It is not 
a case of when to rehearse so much as it is 
of how we plan the rehearsals. Never call 
anyone to rehearsal until his part is actually 
needed. Thus we avoid all need of disci- 
plining the idle ones. ‘Two people who 
will play together on the stage can actually 
perfect their parts before rehearsals. 

The children need to have faith in the 
person at the piano. Often a smile or nod 
of encouragement will work 
wonders for a timid child. 
Then, too, the accompanist 
must know the music so well 
that she is not confused if a 
child skips a line. Let the 
music accompanying the 
operetta charm both singers 
and audience by its sympathy 
and lack of obtrusiveness. 

Shall the orchestra play 
during the singing? If the 
school has an unusual orches- 
tra and a skilled director, 
yes! Otherwise, no! If the 
orchestra really wishes to co- 
operate, however, it may give 
a fifteen-minute program 
during the arrival of the au- 
dience, play the overture, one or two se- 
lections between acts, and selections while 
the audience is leaving. 

Many of our present-day operettas have 
woodland or other outdoor scenes, which 
are easily represented by using green 
boughs and artificial flowers. If the stage 
is very small, keep all decorations flat 
against the sides and suspended from the 
ceiling. Never let the scenery interfere 
with the action. Better have a bare stage, 
where dancing, grouping, and action can 
be effective, than a cluttered stage where 
scenery is sent careening every time a ges- 
ture is attempted. In all stage settings 
always leave room for the choruses. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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SOME EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR 


By ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Treacner or ENcuisn, UNiverstry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N THE exercises published last month 
we reviewed kinds of sentences, 
parts of speech, simple subjects, and 
complete subjects. In the follow- 

ing exercises we shall continue the review 
of subjects of sentences and begin a study 
of predicates. 


EXERCISE SIx 


We have learned that often one single 
word is the subject of a sentence. Again, 
several words are used to express the sub- 
ject of a sentence. You know what work 
adjectives do. Use the following nouns 
as subjects of sentences, and add several 
adjectives, to make complete subjects of 
more than one word. 

. Candy. 
. Clouds. 
Rivers. 
Mountains. 


bwh = 


Draw a line under the complete sub- 
yect. Select the one word in each sentence 
that is the simple subject. Put paren- 
theses around each simple subject, thus: 
“My birthday (candy) was in a heart- 





shaped box.” Have your teacher check 
your marking of these four sentences be- 
fore you proceed further with this exer- 
cise. When you have them correctly 
marked, mark the following ten sentences 
the same way. 

1. The village master taught his little 
school. 

2. The last ray of sunshine departed. 

3. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

4. The breaking waves dashed high. 

§. The old oaken bucket hangs in the well. 

6. The first spring wild flowers yield no 
honey. 

7. A belted kingfisher suddenly appeared 
in the air before me. 

8. The route of the friends lay in the same 
direction. 

9. The shadows dance upon the wall. 

10. A wise son maketh a glad father. 


If your teacher says that you have 


marked the sentences correctly, you are 
ready for Exercise Seven. 


EXERCISE SEVEN 


In the sentences you have marked thus 
far, the subjects have stood first. This is 
not true of all sentences. Many subjects, 
especially in poetry, stand in very unusual 
places. We then say the subject is “in- 
verted.” Let us mark the following sen- 
tences, paying special attention to those 
subjects that are not first in the sentences. 


Underline complete subjects; put paren- 
theses around the simple subjects. 

1. Up springs the lark. 

2. Sweet is the breath of morn. 

3. The robin has flown. 

4. The copper of Cyprus was in demand in 
the ancient world. 

§. All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

6. For three nights they floated down the 
stream. 

7. Blessed are the pure in heart. 

8. The time of the singing of birds has 
come. 

9. How silently the snow falls! 

10. Now fades the glimmering landscape 
on the sight. 

Have your teacher check your mark- 
ing. Are you still making the same kind 
of mistakes? For instance, did you mark 
the word Cyprus as the simple subject in 
number four? 


ExercisE EIGHT 


We found in Exercise Seven that often 
subjects do not stand first in the sentence. 
This is especially true in questions, and 
the best way to check our choice of sub- 
ject is to think the question around into a 
statement, or declarative sentence. Im- 
perative sentences also may give us a little 
trouble. You have learned that impera- 
tive sentences give commands or requests 
to someone. They address someone. It 
is not necessary to say you to the person 
to whom you are talking. For example, 
if the teacher says, “Turn, stand, pass,” 
she means that you should perform those 
actions, but she does not need to mention 
the word you. We say the subject is un- 
derstood, not expressed. When the sub- 
ject of an imperative sentence is expressed, 
it is placed after the verb, as “Praise ye the 
Lord.” The subject of an imperative sen- 
tence may be ¢hou, ye, or you. 

Copy the following sentences, supply- 
ing the subjects which are understood and 
inclosing them in parentheses. (Be on 
your guard when marking interrogative 
sentences. ) 


Listen to this account of the fire. 
Fling wide the generous grain. 
When will the matter be settled? 
Where does he live? 

. Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 
- Follow the directions carefully. 

. Where are a grasshopper’s ears? 

- Rejoice in the prosperity of others. 
- Do your friends know this? 

10. Hear me with patience. 

11. Play outdoors every day. 

12. Give the kitten some milk. 


YeNarayena 
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ExERcISE NINE 


The following is a test exercise. Copy 
the sentences. Find the complete subject 
of each sentence and underline it. Select 
and inclose in parentheses each simple sub- 
ject, that is, the subject noun or pronoun 
without any of its modifiers, if it has any, 
(This will be especially difficult in inter- 
rogative and imperative sentences. If you 
can mark these sentences correctly, your 
teacher will be glad to give you the guide 
sheets for the next element in your work.) 

1. He goes on Sunday to the church. 

2. Then Evangeline lighted the brazen 
lamp on the table. 

3. Into the street the Piper stepped. 

4. Every day the starving poor 

Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door. 

§. Take up thy bed, and go unto thy house. 

6. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

7. Come with me to the wildwood. 

8. Where are the flowers of yesterday? 

9. Give me of your bark. 

10. In which desk are the papers? 


EXERCISE TEN 


Now that you know how to distinguish 
the complete subjects and the simple sub- 
jects, you are ready to take up new work. 
As you marked your sentences, you may 
have wondered what you should call the 
part of the sentence that was left after 
you took out the complete subject. It is 
the complete predicate. Like the com- 
plete subject, it has one word in it that is 
more important than the other words. We 
call this word the simple predicate. If 
you know your parts of speech well, se- 
lecting the simple predicate ought not to 
give you much trouble. (Of course, like 
a simple subject, the simple predicate may 
also be complete if it has no modifiers, as, 
“She sings.”’) 

Examine the following sentences. Note 
the marking: the complete subject under- 
lined; two lines under the complete predi- 
cate; and parentheses around the simple 
subjects and simple predicates. 





1. A small (boat) (approached) the shore. 


—_—_— 


2. A fair little (girl) (sat) under a tree. 








3. The (plowman) homeward (plods) his 
weary way. 














The words selected as simple predicates 
are approached, sat, and plods, What 
part of speech are they? The simple predi- 
cate will always be a verb. Do you remem- 
ber that sometimes we found it took two 
words to express the verb idea? It was 
called a verb phrase in that case, not just 4 
verb. The simple predicate, then, will 
always be either a verb or a verb phrase. 
All the rest of the words in the sentence 
will be called modifiers. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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EFFECTIVE HEALTH POSTERS 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 


S A part of our art work each year, 
we make health posters. The 
same subject is used in all 
the grades but each grade pre- 

sents a different phase of the subject. 
The posters are most effective when fig- 
ures are used in the illustrations. If the 
parts of each figure are cut separately, the 
children have more opportunity for free 
expression and are able to put more action 
into their posters. Also the superimposing 
of one part upon another gives a realistic 
effect, as in the case of the boy’s trousers 
and the towels on the rack, in the top 
poster. 

Most children enjoy cutting the figures 
free-hand. Even when they are cut from 
patterns, the children have an opportunity 
for free expression in selecting colors for 
costumes, arranging the figures, and plan- 
ning an appropriate background. 


By 


RUTH MILES 








One figure which is easily made by 
fourth-grade children and which can be 
used for many interesting posters is the 
sunbonnet girl. In the “Keep Dry” post- 
er, the dress and umbrella for one sun- 
bonnet girl were cut from figured percale. 
Ordinarily construction paper of various 
colors is used. 

A variety of interesting posters, show- 
ing healthful activities, may result from 
the “Play Outdoors” slogan. As the ac- 
tivities are suggested, one or more pupils 
should dramatize them for the other mem- 
bers of the class while they arrange the 
parts of the figures. 

Figures like the toothbrush soldiers, the 
milk bottle, and the coffee pot can be 
used effectively in the fourth grade; in the 
fifth and sixth grades, children like to 
make posters showing girls and boys, such 
as the “Clean Hands” poster. 
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Geachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





Leaf Booklets 


By Frieda H. Stark 

N THE fall, we sometimes eat our noon 

lunch in a woods near the schoolhouse. 
My pupils became interested in the various 
kinds of oak leaves and acorns found there. 
They gathered leaves, and someone suggested 
pressing them. This was tried, but it was 
found that the leaves broke easily when dry. 
Tracing the shape of the leaf proved more 
satisfactory. 

In nature period the class made leaf book- 
lets, using ten sheets of manila paper for the 
book and two sheets of heavier green paper for 
the covers. A tree having a large top and a 
rather short trunk was cut from paper and 
pasted on each cover, on which were printed 
with coloréd crayon the words, “My Leaf 
Book.” 

The first page was reserved for a poem about 
leaves or trees. On each of the other pages, 
both front and back, the pupils traced around 
various kinds of leaves found, then colored 
each like the original leaf. If the tree had a 
fruit at the time of leaf collection, as, for ex- 
ample, the red haw, it was drawn with colored 
crayon beside the leaf. The name of each 
kind of leaf was written or lettered under the 
drawing. 


Character Building 
By Gordon K. Stevenson 


E DECIDED to improve the behavior 

of our room, so each student chose 
some particular objective for a week. Then the 
Thursday English period was given to writing 
letters to the teacher telling what the aim had 
been and whether the pupil had achieved it. 
An answer to each letter was prepared that 
evening, and during Civic League, on Friday, 
these answers were read. 

As time passed, the letters showed that the 
pupils were thinking sincerely about their ob- 
jectives. For example, one pupil wrote, “My 
objective for last week (to stop interrupting 
by talking) was hard work! I am sorry that 
I don’t think I have achieved it.” The reply 
which the pupil received was: “You're abso- 
lutely right. The objective you picked for 
yourself is one of the hardest which any boy 
could choose, but by trying to follow this diffi- 
cult path you are heading straight for success.” 

In a few weeks the discipline problem had 
changed. Each pupil was working hard on 
his objective. Often he was striving for seif- 
control, to develop sportsmanship, or to im- 
prove his weak subject. He was living with a 
purpose. The important feature of the plan 


was its appeal to the best in the child’s nature. 


A Monthly Museum 


By Blanche Steele Reitzel 


PLAN that I have found to be interesting 
and helpful is keeping a monthly mu- 
seum. We have a box with shelves which 
serves as the museum, and each month we se- 
lect some interesting subject around which to 
build our collections. The children collect or 
make all the objects displayed. During the 
fall term, Indians and Pilgrims form interest- 
ing subjects. In February, the museum may 
become an art gallery, in which are shown pic- 
tures of famous statesmen, writers, and so on, 
born in that month. In the spring, nature 
study may be stressed. 

When our state was conducting a “Live-at- 
Home” campaign, the class collected for the 
museum samples of everything that could be 
raised or manufactured in North Carolina. 
This furnished interesting work in geography 
for every pupil in the grade. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


ACH month there are published in 

this department contributions from 
our readers on subjects pertaining to school 
work. Many articles are received, and 
those showing originality in initiating new 
teaching methods or in planning and exe- 
cuting an interesting piece of work are 
especially welcomed. 


CH YO ™SD 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 82 by 11 inches— 
typewritten, if possible, and double- 
spaced; otherwise plainly written, in black 
ink, with space left between the lines. 


Cr"x~9 


One dollar will be paid for each ac- 
cepted article. Unavailable contributions 
to this department cannot be returned 
and will therefore be destroyed. Articles 
for this department should be addressed 
to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 




















A Review of the Unitgd States 
By Margaret Klose 


MoM CLASS finished their Study of the 
United States by making individual 
scrapbooks. Covers were designed during art 
period. Then on a colored ‘sheet of draw- 
ing paper the children traced a map of the 
United States, putting in the outline for each 
state. A small star indicated the location of 
each capital. Next a map of each of the six 
groups of states was made, showing the bound- 
aries, lakes, rivers, mountains, and chief cit- 
ies. Following each map was a list of the 
states included in the group, their capitals, and 
a few facts in regard to their size and popu- 
lation. 

The pupils used the remaining pages as they 
pleased. Some of the chiidren listed state flow- 
ers, state names, chief historical events, and 
noted people and what they contributed; oth- 
ers made product maps, and relief maps of 
clay; and still others collected pictures of 
cities, industries, current events, and scenic 
places of interest. The books, when finished, 
were placed on the reading table, where all 
could enjoy them at their leisure. 


A Good Health Cruise 


By Jennie Louise Stacy 


M* PRIMARY pupils and I decided to 
take a trip around the world on a good- 
health ship. We made a vessel of cardboard, 
and placed it on our sand table. Water was 
represented by placing plain blue cardboard 
under glass. The sails were made of plain 
white paper, and the rigging of bright-colored 
cloth. The body of the ship was colored with 
crayon. 

On the sails were written words naming 
the requisites for good health, such as bathing, 
fresh air, sunshine, wholesome food, recrea- 
tion, and so on. Pictures of men, women, and 
children were cut from catalogues and placed 
on the deck of the vessel. Later, a list of the 
names of the pupils who met all the require- 
ments for the trip was placed in the cabin of 
the ship. 

In preparation for the journey, all who 
wished to make the cruise were to take a bath 
and shampoo the hair. ‘The class responded 


splendidly, and there was a noticeable im- . 


provement in the appearance of the indifferent 
pupils. 

The construction of the ship afforded prac- 
tice in handwork and art. Health songs were 
learned and sung, and the words written on 
the sails of the ship, the names of the coun- 
tries visited, and of the oceans on which we 
cruised offered reading and spelling lessons. 
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A Convenient Reference Book 
By Erna Weiland 


O HELP me remember where I saw arti- 
cles concerning certain topics, I cut from 
each issue the table of contents, which I mount 
on a sheet of paper and put in a booklet labeled 
“Tables of Contents.” By referring to the 
booklet, I can easily locate a desired article. 
This method also makes it possible to save the 
entire magazine for future use. 


Our Laundry Project 
By Goldie Lane 


RELIMINARY to our project, we located 
the nearest laundry. The purpose of the 
laundry was discussed and pictures of different 
parts of the machinery were displayed on the 
bulletin board. The pupils made paper dolls, 
with several suits of clothing for each. They 
also made paper table covers, towels, curtains, 
and so on. 

One boy from each group was chosen to act 
as laundryman. While preparing the clothes 
for the laundry, the pupils sustained interest 
by singing a laundry song. The laundrymen 
collected the bundles of laundry, to each of 
which was fastened a laundry list. They put 
the bundles in toy trucks, and took them to 
the laundry (located behind the bulletin 
board). 

While the laundrymen were making out the 
bills, the other pupils were making out dupli- 
cate bills) When the clothes were returned, 
the bills of the laundrymen and those of the 
young housekeepers were compared. If there 
were any discrepancies in the two statements 
the laundrymen were notified over an imag- 
inary telephone. The checking was done by 
the laundryman and the housekeeper together, 
to discover who was responsible for the mis- 
take. 

We used the names of the articles on the 
laundry list as a spelling lesson, together with 
such words as water, soap, and so on.| We cor- 
related the project with art by marking the 
“linen” with monograms of simple designs and 
harmonizing colors, and coloring the dolls’ 
clothes to blend with their hair and eyes. In 
language, we discussed the process of laundry- 
ing and the value of this industry to the city. 
The relation of cleanliness to health was 
brought out in a health lesson. Duplicate cop- 
ies of the account of our project provided the 
reading lesson for the day. 


Assigning Duties 
By Lillian Metcalfe 
N SAVING time and preventing the usual 


confusion in assigning various tasks to my 
first- and second-grade pupils, I write these 
duties on the blackboard with colored chalk. 
Each child’s name appears opposite his assign- 
ment. This has attracted much interest, and 
18 an aid to silent reading as well. I vary the 
tasks each week, so that.every child may have 
4 chance to read the words, recognize his 
name, and carry out the instructions. 
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Making Compositions Colorful 
By Frances M. Fox 


OTIVATING the work in written Eng- 

lish of a class of foreign children was a 

problem. With their language handicap, fre- 

quent rewriting was necessary. That tended 
to make the composition period tedious. 

One day the usual procedure was varied by 
letting the children take from a box small pic- 
tures, cut from magazines, folders, and so on, 
to be used as the subjects of their stories. Care 
was taken to include only pictures which had 
definite story quality. 

A great deal of interest was shown in writ- 
ing the stories, and after they had been dis- 
cussed and approved, each child was given a 
sheet of tinted paper. On this he pasted his 
theme picture and copied the corrected version 
of the story. On pink paper, rewriting proved 
to be fun. The next week light blue paper 
was used, then yellow, and then green. Only 
one sheet per lesson was allowed, and this 
“pretty” paper was never used for anything 
else. Spoiling the colored paper meant that 
one had to use white. At the end of the term 
each pupil made a booklet of his stories. In the 
meantime they were kept in folders and the 
best ten were used for audience reading, usu- 
ally immediately after each lesson. 

Later the children on their own initiative 
brought in pictures for themselves and others. 
They tried to improve their pages by drawing 
margins, and by using several illustrations for 
the story instead of one. A few decided to 
draw pictures instead of finding them. 

The children were given their folders twice 
a month to look over their stories and to study 
their individual improvement. 


A Language Game 
By Jean M. Travis 


RE You a Camel?” is the name of a lan- 
guage game which I found very effective 
with a class that was accustomed to using 
‘ain’t.” One member goes around the class, 
asking of each pupil such a question as “Are 
you a camel?” or “Are you a duck?” ‘The pu- 
pil addressed replies, “No, I am not a camel. 
A camel has a hump.” Or “No, I am not a 
duck. A duck has webbed feet.” In every 
case, the second part of the answer should seek 
to point out some characteristic of the animal, 
bird, or fish named. When all have been ques- 
tioned, the class decides who has given the 
best answer, taking into consideration subject 
matter, diction, and language. The child chos- 
en wins the privilege of questioning the class 
next time. 

This game provides abundant drill on the 
form “I am not.” It also correlates with na- 
ture study, as the questioner, to avoid monot- 
ony, must know a variety of animals, birds, or 
fish, while the one questioned must be prepared 
to give a satisfactory answer. The children 
enjoy the game immensely, and when the ob- 
jectionable “ain’t” is heard on the playground, 
it is almost invariably followed by a shout of 
“Are you a camel?” 
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A Plant for the Schoolroom 
By Mae McKinney 


UT the top and about two inches from 

the bottom of a large, well-shaped carrot. 
With a knife and spoon, hollow out the center, 
leaving a shell about one-fourth inch thick. 
Attach a heavy cord to each side to form a 
handle. This cord should be run through 
holes far enough down in the sides to support 
the weight of the carrot. 

Fill the carrot with water and hang it in a 
sunny window. Soon little green leaves will 
sprout at the bottom of the carrot, and gradu- 
ally will turn upward until they completely 
cover it. Children take pleasure in watching 
the “fern” grow. 


A Citizenship Problem 
By Florence Barbara Portnoy 


HE citizenship problem carried out by our 

fourth- and fifth-grade room was as fol- 
lows: “Every girl and boy of school age lives 
under six forms of government, namely: fam- 
ily, school, community, county, state, and na- 
tional, Our problem is to find ways in which 
these forms of government help us, and our 
duties toward them.” 

The children were divided into six groups, 
with a group leader for each form of govern- 
ment. He called meetings at various times to 
determine what progress had been made. The 
groups collected pictures, pamphlets, books, 
stories, poems, songs, and recitations dealing 
with their topics. 

The family group built and furnished a 
house and dressed dolls to represent the mother, 
father, and children. The school group pro- 
duced an original play, in which they discussed 
several educational questions. Some of these 
questions were: 

Should children have more freedom in the 

school? 

Why are frequent absences undesirable? 

Should the school hours be shortened? 

The state group collected a large amount of 
material, which they bound into volumes and 
classified encyclopedia fashion. 

We correlated our project with other school 
subjects, and groups could always be found 
before and after school, working on their ma- 
terial, 


A Geography Conference 
By Bessie Hill 


HEN studying the states, I often have 

each child select one for intensive study. 
Then each pupil represents his state at a “con- 
ference,” meeting in a chosen city. He makes 
a talk in behalf of his state, in which he tells 
of its location, climate, products, industries, 
principal cities, and so on. Each child pre- 
tends that he is trying to induce people to 
move to his state. Posters which the children 
have made have been used effectively in em- 
phasizing points concerning their states. This 
exercise affords lessons in English and geogra- 
phy, and practice in art. 
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Travel Conundrums 
By Ida Cordy 


HEN my fifth and sixth grades have 
finished the study of a continent or 
other unit of considerable size, we review our 
work by the use of travel conundrums. Each 
pupil writes a conundrum. As it is given, each 
of the other pupils writes his guess on a slip of 
paper numbered to correspond to that of the 
conundrum he is answering. When all conun- 
drums have been asked, the slips are exchanged 
and corrected. This exercise brings out many 
facts about occupations, products, and places 
of interest. 


A Toy Parade 


By Esma Hackett 

7 HELP my primary pupils build up a 

silent reading vocabulary, I told them 
that we would observe toy week in our own 
room. Next day each child brought his favor- 
ite toy to carry in a parade. One child was 
chosen to be leader. I wrote the name of his 
toy on the blackboard, while all the children 
watched. Then I chose a number of children 
and wrote the names of their toys on the 
blackboard. A parade was formed, places be- 
ing assigned in the order of the toys named. 
When the class could recognize doll, flag, 
boat, and so on, I erased the words. 

Later the toys were exchanged and the pa- 
rade was formed in a different order. Each 
time the children eagerly watched to find their 
places as the words appeared on the black- 
board. ‘The game soon proved to be a pop- 
ular one with the children, and there was no 
lack of attention from the class while we actu- 
ally drilled on these object words. New fea- 
tures, such as a circus or a fairy ball, were 
introduced to avoid monotony. 


Necessary School Supplies 
By Berneice E. Turner 


FTER school had been in session for about 
a month, many of my pupils were out of 
pencils, tablets, and so on. It was very hard 
for the parents to get to town to buy these 
supplies when they were needed. Therefore I 
purchased such supplies each week-end. The 
children bought them from me, different 
members of the class doing the actual selling. 
The activity, which was correlated with arith- 
metic, prevented the pupils from borrowing. 


Modeling with Clay 
By Bertha Gross Miller 


Y PUPILS used clay found by the road- 
side for modeling. The primary grades 
modeled story characters; the third and fourth 
grades used it to make objects for the sand ta- 
ble in geography projects; and the upper 
grades modeled book ends, match holders and 
beads. The beads were especially attractive. 
They were strung, enameled, and allowed to 
dry; next a design was applied; then the beads, 
when dry, were given a coat of shellac. 
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Club Exchange 


Norte: The Club Exchange provides 
a means whereby schools may corre- 
spond with one another. The inser- 
tion of a notice, therefore, carries with 
it the obligation to acknowledge all 
communications promptly. Notices 
for the Club Exchange must be signed 
by teachers themselves, and should be 
mailed at an early date since they are 
published in the order received. 





The pupils of Jumbo School (all grades) 
would like to exchange products, curios, 
antiques, shells, plants, objects of historical in- 
terest, or letters with schools in every state in 
the Union, and in Canada, Alaska, the Philip- 
pine and Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
and all foreign countries, especially Central 
and South America. Address: Miss Elnora 
Burns, Jumbo School, District No. 14, in care 
of M. Haddock, Fowler, Kansas. 


The fifth- and sixth-grade pupils of Hudson 
Street School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils of other states and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Agnes Exler, 812 Wood 
Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


Eighth-grade pupils of Cleveland Junior 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, wish to cor- 
respond with eighth-grade pupils of other 
cities in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Address letters to Miss Georgia McCoy, 
724 N. Birmingham Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Teodulo C. Pascua, Banna, Ilocos Norte, 
Philippine Islands writes that his third- and 
fourth-grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in the 
United States and other English-speaking 
countries. 




















Gathering Autumn Leaves 
By Mildred M. Day 


I COLLECT several kinds of leaves the out- 
lines of which can be easily traced, as the 
maple, elm, and poplar, and draw a number of 
them on the blackboard to look as though they 
were fluttering through the air. These are 
drawn with colored chalk, and inside each leaf 
a combination is written. The children gather 
leaves of any color they wish by telling the 
answers to the combinations in the leaves. 


A Friendship Chain 
By LaVerna Arnold 
Y ROOM found a “Friendship Chain” an 


excellent reminder for good conduct. 
For several days we talked about helping oth- 
ers and being real friends to them, and I read 
aloud several illustrative stories. Then each 
child made from paper the first link in his 
friendship chain. The pupils’ names were writ- 
ten on their links, which were then fastened to 
a wire clothes hanger. At the end of every day 
each child who had a clear record for the day 
added a link to his chain. I also had a chain, 
and received a link when every pupil at school 
that day received one. At the end of the 
month, the chains were joined and hung in 
festoons across the room. 
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Vitalizing Language 
By Ana C. Miesse 


Y SIXTH rade enjoyed a series of inter- 
esting and profitable lessons on adver- 
tising. The pupils brought to school colored 
advertisements, which were tacked along the 
blackboard; then, lively discussion ensued as to 
why these pictures would attract the attention 
of the public. 

The next question to be considered was the 
cost of advertising. A committee visited the 
local newspaper offices and learned their rates 
for advertising and the basis on which calcula- 
tions are made. Since this is done by the inch 
and column, it proved fascinating to the class 
to compute the bills paid by various local stores 
for advertising. Next the pupils were inter- 
ested in making advertisements. Each chose a 
subject to his liking, for which he drew an 
illustration and wrote a fitting caption. 


Dye-stained Friezes 
By Rose M. Saukup 
TTRACTIVE dye-stained friezes may be 


made in the following manner. Attach 
a large piece of oilcloth or several thicknesses 
of burlap to a wall of the room. On this pro- 
tective backing pin sheets of drawing paper to 
which sprays of leaves have been fastened in 
such a way that the edges will not become 
loose. Fill a spray (the kind used for the dif- 
fusion of insecticide will serve) with a strong 
dye solution and spray the entire surface of 
the paper and leaves with the dye. When the 
paper is dry, remove the leaves. By spraying 
the frieze with different shades of the dye, at- 


tractive colored designs may be prepared for 
blackboard borders. 


Flying over Numberland 
By N. Lelah Jackson 


FTER my primary pupils, in studying the 
digits, learned that “teen” meant ten; 
that the teens begin with the figure 1; that all 
the 20’s begin with the figure 2; that all the 
30’s begin with the figure 3, and so on, I de- 
vised a method to teach them the numbers 
from 1 to 100. 

Beginning with 10, I made a column of fig- 
ures on the blackboard to 19 inclusive, and 
another column from 20 to 29 inclusive. In 
like fashion, I completed columns under 39, 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90. The column under 
100 was left blank. I told the children that 
these numbers represented the names of the 
stations in numberland, and that an airplane 
pilot knows all the stations, so if they wished 
to be a “numberland pilot” and take a spin 
over this great field of numbers, they would 
have to learn to call all stations correctly at 
sight. 

Each child was given his turn to be pilot 
and to call the stations as I pointed to the 
numbers in the columns of figures. If the 
pilot miscalled a station, the child who first 
noticed the error and raised his hand was 4l- 
lowed to finish the trip as pilot. 
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That Cheers 


What It Means to Be Under 
The T. C. U. Umbrella 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by 


accident or confining sickness. 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when 
you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by 
injuries received in an automobile accident and $1,000 for 
accidental death in an automobile disaster. 


$333 to $1000 (and up) for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 
per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy 
for not to exceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other bene- 
fits after your policy has been maintained in 
force for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are also 
issued, 












Claims Settled Promptly 


“I wish to thank you for your fair and prompt settle- 
ment. My friends have been impressed with the fact 
that my claim was adjusted with so much ease and 
Promptness. I think you will have some new re- 
‘ruits under the T. C, U. umbrella.” 


Annette Patton, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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—When You Are Under 
The T. C. U. Umbrella 


NE teacher out of every five loses pay some time during each school 
year on account of sickness, accident or quarantine. Not only do 
they lose pay but they have staggering expenses to meet, such as 

heavy doctor bills, hospital bills and nurse bills, that often wipe out 
their savings or run them deeply into debt. It also means worry, which 
is likely to prolong disability. 

To those who have been thoughtful enough to provide themselves 
with adequate T. C. U. protection, sickness, accident or quarantine 
means the coming of the T. C. U. Check and the freedom from worry. 
It means that extra expenses can be met without using up savings and 
without sacrificing a vacation trip or other plans. The T. C. U. Check 
helps to make pay day certain. 


T. C. U. Check Stops Worry 


Charlotte Z. Church of Brookline, Mass., Louise Welch of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
recently wrote: “When I fell on a faulty 
sidewalk and broke my ankle just before 
school opened in September (when pock- 
etbooks are likely to be rather empty) had time to reach the home office. I can- 
the knowledge that I was sheltered under pot say too much about how prompt and 
the T. C. U. umbrella was so comforting 
that I am sure it helped materially in a 
rapid recovery that allowed me to return to 


wrote: “I received the check for my re- 


cent illness before I realized that my claim 


fair you are in all your dealings. , I hope 
all my friends will become T. C. U. 


school a week earlier than I expected to.” members. If pays!” 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


You, too, can be sure of receiving “the check that cheers” by getting under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella, (joining the T. C. U.). Then when sickness, accident or 
quarantine robs you of your salary, the T. C. U. check will come to help pay 
your bills. Fill out the coupon today and mail for complete information. 
Your inquiry places you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
829 T. C. U. BLDG. LINCOLN, NEBR. 


[ FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
| To the T. C. U. 829 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 


| and booklet of testimonials 
| Name 


| ee 


(This coupon places the sender under no obliga lon 
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... OFTEN DUE, HOWEVER, TO 
TASTELESS OR UNINVITING DIET 


Tose in charge of school luncheons are often con- 
fronted with the problem of getting children to eat 
what is good for them. 

The lack of taste-appeal in the food served is often 
the reason that food is rejected or “picked at.” Cooked 
tomatoes may be too tart, the stewed fruit insipid, 
the spinach and the carrots bland. 

By flavoring or seasoning these essential foods 
with sugar they will be much improved in flavor. A 
dash of sugar to a pinch of salt is a good rule to follow 
in seasoning string beans, carrots, peas, tomatoes, 
soups and meat and vegetable stews. Fresh and 
cooked fruits should be sweetened to taste. 

Doctors and diet authorities approve this use of 
sugar because it makes those foods which are carriers 
of vitamins, minerals and roughage, more enjoyable 
to the child. Many foods are more delicious and nour- 
ishing with sugar. The Sugar Institute, 129 Front 
Street, New York City. 


@e ‘Good food promotes good health’’ 





CHILDREN’S 








G. 
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Indian and Pioneer Life 
(Continued from page 25) 


6. Willingness 
others. 

7. Development of leadership, in- 
itiative, and ability to create 
original games, plays, and 
rhythms. 

Literature. 

1. A broader and richer under- 
standing of the life of the 
Indians and of the pioneers 
through the telling and read-| 
ing of stories by the teacher 
and the children. 

. A growing ability to evaluate 
stories and poems. 


to share with | 


nN 


3. Increased ability to choose 
stories suitable for drama- 
tization. 


aa 


. Increased ability to interpret 
literature through song, dance, 
dramatization, painting, 
story-telling. 


and 


§. Increased ability to listen at- 
tentively. 
6. Some ability to write and tell 


original stories. 
7. Increased vocabulary. 
Natural and physical sciences. 
1. Better understanding of, and, 
natural 
out-of -doors 





increased interest in, 

and the 
through the study of animals, 
birds, fish, kinds of food, sap, | 
etc. 

2. Knowledge of trails, signals, 
voice-calls, and echoes; ways| 
of measuring time by shadows 
and height of sun; ways of 
telling directions, etc. 

3. Ability to tell changes in 
weather by action of animals 


science 


and birds, sound of wind, ring 
around moon, etc. 

4. Ability to tell direction by po-| 
sition of sun, color of trees, 
grass, and rocks, thickness of 
branches, stars, etc. 

§. Knowledge of tools and weap- 
ons of pioneers and Indians, 

6. Ability to make accurate ob- | 
servations. 

7. Habit of 
creatures. 

8. Appreciation for inventions of 
to-day. 

Language. 

1. Increased knowledge of correct | 
forms habitual use of | 
them in oral and written work. | 

2. Knowledge of simple marks of 
punctuation and habitual use 
of them. 

3. Increased ability to write short, 
interesting letters, | 
talks, and plays. 

4. Ability to tell stories in an in- 
teresting manner. 

§. Increased skill in dramatizing 
stories. 

6. Greatly increased vocabulary 

through the study of this unit. 

. Increased joy in the oral and 

written expression of others. 

8. Increased ability to evaluate 
the oral and written expression 
of self and others, 

. Penmanship. 

1. Knowledge of, and opportunity 
to use, good writing position. 

2. Knowledge of, and opportunity 

to use, good position of pen 
and paper. 

3. Increased ability to arrange| 


kindliness for wild 


and 





stories, 


a 





work correctly, neatly, and 
economically on paper. 

4. Increased ability to write leg. 
ibly and -beautifully. 

§. Some knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the history of writine 
through the study of picture. 
writing, symbols, etc., used by 
the Indians. 

I. Spelling. 

1. Knowledge of the importance 
of correct spelling. 

2. Ability to spell correctly 
words used in writing stories, 
poems, invitations, posters, and 
letters. 

3. Increased ability to attack new 
words independently. 

4. Appreciation of well-written 
and accurately spelled words 
in the various written actiyi- 
ties of the unit. 

§. Increased ability to use the dic- 
tionary to help in the spelling 
of new, unusual words. 

J. Fine and industrial arts. 

1. Increased knowledge of art ma- 
terials and ability to use them 
skillfully in carrying out the 
activities of Indian and pioneer 
life. 

2. Increased knowledge of, and 

ability to use, good color com- 

binations. 

3. Growth in ability to arrange 
and to proportion work well. 

4. Increased ability to use tools 
in painting, modeling, and 
building. 

§. Increased skill and pleasure in 
creative work. 

6. Growing ability to 
the art work of 
others. 


evaluate 
self and 


7. Growing tendency to choos 
art 
occupation, 

8. Appreciation of Indian art as 
found in pottery, beadwork, 


activities for leisure-time 


etc. 
K. Health. 

1. Increased personal cleanliness 
in work and play. 

2. Increased value of health by 
study of Indian and _ pioneer 
life, their food, dress; and out- 
of-door life, and contrasting 
it with present-day conditions. 

3. Knowledge and appreciation 
of present-day facilities pro 
moting health as contrasted 
with Indian and pioneer life. 

L.. Ethical values. 

1. Respect for the rights o 
others. ' 

2. Co-operation, kindliness, an¢ 
friendliness, in carrying ov 
the unit of work. ; 

3. Habits of loyalty, honesty, 20 
open-mindedness. : 

4. Working to the best of ont’ 
ability. 

§. Increased wholesome interest’ 
about which to talk and think 

6. Readiness to assist in 4m) 
undertaking. 

7. Increased value of local com 
munity by knowing something 
of its history. 

8. Development of civic pride. 

9. Development of sympatheté 
understanding. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 71 


Indian and Pioneer Life 
(Continued from page 70) 


Y. Provision for individual differences. 
A. Group I will read extensively 
the most difficult material listed; 
perhaps initiate most of the plans 

for the activity; solve the most 
difficult problems in construction; 
interview people; write more crea- 


tive stories, songs, and poems; tell 


and write of their trips to mu- 
seums, reservations; tell of books 
they have read and pictures they 
have seen. 

B. Group II will read simple reading 
material on their level; arrange ex- 


hibits; do most of the simple con- | 


struction work; tell, write, and 
listen to stories; give reports of 
their trips; take many excursions 
to give them the experiences they 
need. 

C. Group III will read very easy 


reading material; collect materials; | 


assist. with construction work; 
tell short stories and listen to 
others; cut and paste pictares; go 
on many excursions to give them 
the necessary background. 

VI. Co-operation with other grades. 

A. Invite other grades to the play, 
and to see exhibit. 

B. Children of grades four and five 
may be asked to help with the 
roof of the log cabin, the pole of 
the wigwam, lighting of the stage 
for play, and other features of the 
activity. 

C. Children of all grades may bring 
articles for the museum, pictures, 
etc. 

D. The older children may make 
musical instruments used by the 
Indians for the group working on 
this unit, 

Vil. Leading-on possibilities. 

A. A detailed study of our town as 

it is to-day. 


B. A study of other tribes of Indians | 


than the ones who lived in our 
town many years ago. 
. A study of our county or state. 
. A study of colonial life. 
. A study of Indian life of to-day. 
- A thorough study of such topics 
as communication, transportation, 
foods, clothing, shelter, our water 
supply, history of our lighting 
system, etc. 


~moO 


VIII. Materials needed to carry out the 
activities, 

large blocks 

orange crates 

packing boxes 

odds and ends of wood 

cloth 

string 

needles and thread 

pins 

yarn 

Carpet rags 

pictures 

paint 

Crayons 

brushes 

SCissors 

Paper— 
Wrapping 
Writing 
construction 
poster 

Suet or wax 

candle mold 

sunny sacks 


| pine needles 
birch bark 
poles 
| stones 
| shells 
corn 
charcoal 
chalk 
clay 
paste 
glue 
tape measure 
Indian relics 
pioneer articles 
books 
| IX. Stories for children to read. 
“A Visit from the Indians,” The New 
| Winston Readers, Book IL. 
“Drying Apples and Making Jelly,” 
_ Lincoln Readers, Book Il. 
| “Good Times of Long Ago Children,” 
Do and Learn Readers, Book I. 
“Good Times of Long Ago Grown Ups,” 
Do and Learn Readers, Book III. 
“History in Pictures,’ The Wonder 
World, Book IIL. 
“How Foods Were Developed,” Do and 
Learn Readers, Book III. 
“How Tools Were Developed,” Do and 
Learn Readers, Book III. 
“Indian Pottery,” Child-Story Readers, 
Book Ill. 
“Log Cabins,” 
Book IV. 
“Lydig Makes a Barrel of Soap,” The 
New Pathway to Reading, Book III. 
| “Lydia’s Thanksgiving Dinner,” The 
New Pathway to Reading, Book Il. 
| ““Minna-Wee-Wee and Fleet Foot,” The 
| New Winston Readers, Book Il. 
'“Red Boy,” Horace Mann New First 
Reader. 
“Storing Foods in Pioneer 
Lincoln Readers, Book III. 
|“The Naughty Indian Boy,” Horace 
| 





Child-Story Readers, 





Days,” 


Mann New First Reader. 





“The Powder Candle,” The Children’s 
Own Readers, Book III. 
“Two Queer Turtles,” The Children’s | 
Own Readers, Book III. 
“We-a-gos Arrows,” The Mother’s 
First Reader. 
“When Grandpa’s Father Was a Boy,” 
| The New Winston Readers, Book III. 
X. Songs for singing and appreciation. 
“Grandma,” “Indian Echo Song,” 
| “Indian Lullaby,” “Papoose,” “Play- 
ing Indian,” “Thanksgiving,” “Wild 
Geese.” From The Music Hour, First 
Book. 
“In Days of Old,” “Poppitty Pop 





| Corn.” From The Music Hour, Second 
| Book. 
| “Firefly Song,” “Little Owlet.” 





From Music Appreciation Readers, Book | 
Il. 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” | 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Wa- | 
ter,’ “The First Water Lily.” From | 
Music Appreciation Readers, Book III. 
XI. Plays and games. 

“Indian Club Race,” “Running | 
Races,” “Spinning Tops,” “Target 
Practice.” From Indian Child Life, by 
Eastman. 

“Bead Guessing Game,” “Hitting- 
Ball Game,” “Indian Ball Game,” 
“Indian Dodge Ball,” “Kicking the 
Stick,” “Rolling the Hoop.” From 





| Creative Activities in Physical Educa- 
| tion, by Horrigan. 


(Continued on page 72) 

















send you a com- 
plete sample set 
of modern class- 
room forms ready 
for use. Those 
illustrated here 
are typical of the 
variety of forms 
available. 





a real help! 


Up-to-the-minute methods ...every teacher wants to employ them 


whenever possible. DITTO emancipates teachers from the drudgery 
of “copy-desk labor,” minimizes effort, makes the most of limited 
time. 

The amazing usefulness of DITTO is illustrated by these forms, 
They’re ready for reproducing as they are, in quantities, for pupils 
to fill in; or you can fill them in first and reproduce them including 
the fill-in. You can use several colors; use pencil, pen, brush . . . 
draw, write, type or paint. DITTO copies everything direct from 
the original without stencil, type or carbon ...exact copies ...neatly, 
quickly, economically. 

DITTO is “indispensable” to thousands of teachers. It is a time- 
saver and a labor-saver, thoroughly adapted to the most modern 
teaching methods. 

Write us for complete information and samples of forms we carry 


in stock ready for your use. Let us send you a helpful booklet 


“DITTO for Schools and Colleges.” 


Ditto Incorporated 


Duplicating Machines and Supplies 
2272 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


DITTO, INCORPORATED, 2272 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me sample set of Ditto school forms, with complete catalog of 
all forms for school use. 


Name 





Name of School____ 
Street and No, 


Town and State 
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120,000 teachers use 
Lifebuoy health plan 


“A splendid program,” 
writes Ohio teacher 


“ E ARE following it faithfully,” 
her letter continues. “The 
children have bright and shining 
faces morning, noon and night. 
Lifebuoy seems to be a favorite soap 
in many homes, for I heard any 
number of children remark, ‘O, we 
use that already!’ (Myself included).” 
e . ° ° 
Simple, practical—and it brings 
results! That's why 120,000 pro- 
gressive teachers the country over 
have adopted the Lifebuoy Health 
Plan. It adds new interest to hygiene 
talks. It trains children to wash reg- 
ularly, not because they save to but 
because they /ike to. It helps protect 
their health—and the teacher's, too! 


Try this interesting plan 


1. Tell your pupils about germs. 
Explain how, all day long, we are 
touching objects on which germs 
may lurk— doorknobs, books, pen- 
cils, playthings, pets. Our hands not 
only get dirty but covered with 
germs which are a menace to health. 


(The Life Extension Institute lists 
27 germ diseases hands may spread.) 
Washing hands often— a/ways be- 
fore meals— with Lifebuoy Health 
Soap helps protect against sickness. 
For its creamy, abundant, penetrat- 
ing lather removes both dirt and 
germs— helps safeguard health. 

2. Follow up this talk with a 
spirited Clean Hands Campaign. 
Divide the class into two teams. 
Every morning count clean hands 
and enter the score on a permanent 
Honor Roll on the blackboard. Be- 
fore pupils eat lunch, have super- 
vised hand washing. Petition your 
School Board for plenty of soap, 
water and towels. School health de- 
mands them. And, of course, use 
Lifebuoy for your own protection. 


Complexions freshen 
Lifebuoy’s gentle, pore - purifying 
lather agrees with every skin— keeps 
complexions fresh, clear, glowing 
with healthy radiance. Its pleasant, 
extra-clean scent—that vanishes as 
you rinse—tells you this delightful 
toilet soap is a real health-and-beauty 
safeguard. 

A product of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
Removes Germs— Protects Health 


\= 





— 
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Indian and Pioneer Life 


Dramatic play.—‘‘How Indians Made | 
Their Blankets,” “Indian Ponies.” | 


for the First and Second Grades, by | 
Andersen and McKinley. 
play.— ‘Playing Indians, | 

” 


Original 
“Playing Pioneers. é 
Rhythmic play.—“Indian Braves, 


“Indian Corn Husking Dance,” “Ter 
Little Indians.” From Creative Acti- 
vities in Physical Education, by Horri- 
gan. 

Original rhythms for husking, plant- | 
ing, spinning, weaving, etc. 
XII. Literature. 

Children of the Wigwam—Chase 
Dorcas, the Indian Boy of Santa Clara— 

Snedden 
For Days and Days—Wynne 
Indian Child Life—Deming 
Indian Child Life—Eastman 


7 Indian Folk Tales—Roulet 


Indian Why Stories—Linderman 

Legends of the Red Children—Pratt 

Legends from the Red Man’s Forest— 
Tanner 

Mewanee, 
Wiley 

Myths of the Red Children—Wilson | 

Our Little Indian Cousin—W ade 

Red Feather—Morcomb 

Stories of the Red Children—Brooks 

The Indian Book—Hopkins 

The Pioneer Twins—Perkins 

The Runaway Papoose—Moon 

Wigwam Stories—Judd 


the Little Indian Boy— 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the teacher— 


Andersen, L., and McKinley, F.: An 
| Outline of Physical Education for 
| the First and Second Grades (New 
| York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1930). 

| Bancroft, J. H.: Games for the Play- 
ground, Home, School, and Gym- 





nasium (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1909). 

Burke, Agnes, and others: A Conduct 
Curriculum for the Kindergarten 
and First Grade (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923). 

Clouser, Lucy Weller, and Millikan, 
Chloe Ethel: Kindergarten-Primary 
Activities Based on Community Life 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1929). 

Dearborn, F. R., and others: Course of 
Study in Indian Life. Extension Bul- 
letin No. 143 (lowa City, Iowa: 
University of Towa, 1927). 

Deming, E. W.: Indian Child Life 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


Co., 1899). 

Eastman, C. A.: Indian Child Life 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1929). 


Grand Rapids Course of Study, Grade 
III (Grand Rapids: Public Schools, 


1930). 

Hopkins, W. J.: The Indian Book 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1911). 


Horrigan, Olive K.: Creative Activi- 
ties in Physical Education (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1929). 

Judd, M. C.: Wigwam Stories (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1901). 

Kinscella, H. G.: Music Appreciation 
Readers, Books II and III (Lincoln, 
Neb.: The University Publishing 
Co., 1926-27). 








La Salle, Dorothy: Rhythms and 





(Continued from page 71) 


Dances for Elementary Schools (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926), 


From An Outline of Physical Education | Lewis, W. D., and Rowland, A. L; 


Pioneer Trails, “New Silent Readers,” 
Book VII (Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co., 1930). 

Linderman, F. B.: Indian Why Stories 
(New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1915). 

McConathy, Osbourne, and others: The 
Music Hour, Books I and II (New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927- 
28). 

eiteadie: Osbourne, and others: The 
Music Hour: Elementary Teacher’ 
Book (New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1929). 

McConathy, Osbourne, and others: The 
Music Hour in the Kindergarten and 
First Grade (New York: _ Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1929). 

Moore, Annie E.: The Primary School 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, | 
1925). 

Nida, Stella Humphrey:  Lefters of 
Polly the Pioneer (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1916). 

Olcott, Frances Jenkins: The Red In. 
dian Fairy Book (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917). 

Parker, S. C., and Temple, Alice: Uni- 
fied Kindergarten and First Grade 
Teaching (Boston: Ginn & Co, 
1925). 

Roulet, M. F. N.: 
(New York: 


Indian Folk Tales 
American Book Co., 





1911). 

Social Studies for Kindergarten and | 
Grades I-IV, St. Louis Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 6 (St. Louis: Public 
Schools, 1926). 

Starr, F.: Some First Steps in Human 
Progress (Chautauqua, N.Y.: Chav- 
tauqua Press). 

The Classroom Teacher, Vol. TV (Chi- 
cago: The Classroom Teacher, Inc, 
1927). 

The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, Chapter V (Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1925). 

Wade, Mary. H.: 
Cousin (Boston: 
1901). 

For the pupils— 
Anderson, C. J.: Lincoln Readers, Book 
III (Chicago: Laurel Book Co.). 
Baker, Emilie Kip: The Children’s Fint 
Book of Poetry (New York: Ameri 

can Book Co., 1915). 

Brooks, Dorothy: Stories of the Red 
Children (Chicago: — Educational 
Publishing Co., 1908). 

Bryce, C. T., Hardy, R. L., and Tur- 
pin, E.: Storyland (New York: 
Newson & Co., 1927). 

Chase, Annie: Children of the Wit 
wam (Chicago: Educational Pub 
lishing Co., 1903). 

Cordts, A. D.: The New Pat/nway ' 
Reading, Book III (Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1929). 

Firman, S. G., and Gehres, E. H.: Th 
New Winston Readers, Books II ané 
III (Philadelphia: The John © 
Winston Co., 1929). 

Freeman, F. N., and others: Child- 
Story Readers, Book III (Chicag®% 
Lyons & Carnahan, 1927). 

(Continued on page 73) 


Our Little Indian 
L. C. Page & Co, 
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NEW 
IDEAS 


drawing work 


A == SCHOLAPD 
MimYINe¥4ii; each month 


Regardless of the grade you teach you'll find 
help for holiday projects—-October number is 
filled with Halloween and Thanksgiving sugges- 
tions—cut paper—posters—a new drawing les- 
son using autumn leaves and each new month 
gives you a new number with just the kind of 
ideas that make your school art work easier and 
better. 

Half the pages are always illustrations—color 
pages in each issue—6 in October—special de- 
partment for grade work. 10 numbers a year— 
one for each school month. 


Subscribe now—pay later. 
START WITH OCTOBER. NUMBER 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 
506 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription with Oct. number. 

0) Enciosed is $3.00 (subscription price in U.S.A.) 

J Send bill for $3.00 payable Nov. 15, 1931. 
Subscription abroad $3.50 or 14s 7d. 








Name 
Address “ ee 


City or Town 




















33 For Those Who Seek 
% Rest, Good Food and 
‘+% © Home - like Environ- 
Ag ment. Moderate Rates 
At All Times. Write 


“* ti For Special Booklet E. 
ar T. E. Randow, Mer. 


ca H. B. Richmond, Prop. qn 
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oy — > — a 
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The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life 
and better made for great- 
er service. Into every 
shade is built perfection... 
in every detail is reflected 
the skill of master crafts- 
men, A quarter century 
of research and _ experi- 
ment...and today an 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 
Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on 
request. Address: 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. O. 
Spiceland, Indiana. 


Y FO 
MONT Home CU 


YOU can earn good money in spare time st 
home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 


x) 


























Prof. J. Warnesson’s 


Theatrical Make Up and Toilet 
Preparations have been on the 
market since 1879. A child can 
use them with perfect safety. 
Send for pricelist. Would you 
like a sample of our Cold Cream? 


PROF. J. WARNESSON, 











Wedding 


Write for Samol 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 C 


62 W. Washington St., Chi 














Invitations — Announcements 
100 Script Lettering $3.50 
including two sets of envelopes 
100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
St., P Pa 
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Indian and Pioneer Life 
(Continued from page 72) 


Hardy, Marjorie: Best Stories, “The 
Child’s Own Way Series,” Third 
Reader (Chicago: Wheeler Publish- 
ing Co., 1927). 

Harper, W. and Hamilton, A. J.: 
Treasure Trails (New York: Th 
Macmillan Co., 1929), and Pleasant 
Pathways (New York: The Mac- 
Millan Co., 1928). 

Hazard, B. E., and Dutton, S: T., In- 
dians and Pioneers (New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co.). 

Hervey, W. L., and Hix, M.: The 
Horace Mann Readers, New First 
Reader (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 

Lewis, W. D., and Rowland, A. L.: 
The Wonder World, “New Silent 
Readers,” Book III (Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Co., 1930). 

Maltby, E. H., and Firman, S. G.: The 
Mother’s First Reader, “When Mother 
Reads to Us Series” (Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Co., 1923). 

Moon, Grace Purdie: The Runaway 
Papoose (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1928). 

Morcomb, M. E.: Red Feather (Chi- 
cago: Lyons & Carnahan). 

Pennell, M. E., and Cusack, A. M.: The 
Children’s Own Readers, Book III 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929). 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch: The Pioneer 
Twins (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1927). 

Pratt, Myra L.: Legends of the Red 
Children (New York: American 
Book Co., 1897). 

Snedden, Genevra: 
Boy of Santa Clara (Boston: 
Heath & Co., 1899). 

Tanner, Dorothy: Legends from the 
Red Man’s Forest (Chicago: A. Flan- 
agan Co., 1916). 

White, M. L., and Hanthorn, Alice: 
Interesting Things to Know, “Do and 
Learn Readers,” Book III (New 
York: American Book Co., 1930). 

Wiley, Belle: Mewance, the Little In- 
dian Boy (New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1912). 

Wilson, Gilbert L.: 
Children (Boston: 
1907). 

Wynne, Annette: 
(New York: 
Co., 1919). 


Dorcas the Indian 


D. C. 


Myths of the Red 
Ginn & Co., 


For Days and Days 
Frederick A. Stokes & 


The Stars Will Climb 
the Evening Skies 
By Myra Ella Whitney 
The stars will climb the evening 
skies 
On stairs of velvet blue, 


To peep across the balusters 
And twinkle down at you. 





The moon will catch them by and | 


by, 
The small ones put to bed— | 
Just as your mother does to you, 


Her tousled sleepy-head. 
The large ones may get sleepy, 


too, 
Before the dawn, I think. 
I never saw them nod and yawn, 








But I have seen them blink! 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


MULTISTAMD — 





Classroom Duplicators 





Put the 
“Blackboard 
on Each 
Pupil’s Desk 





« « « 
ULTISTAMP _ sup- 
plies pupils with 
individual copies of 
busy-work, seat-work, 


silent reading tests, sight- 
saving material, maps, 
drawings, quizzes, tests, 
examinations — literally 
putting the blackboard 


on each pupil’s desk. 


Multistamp is a startling development in professional school equipment that is 
meeting with enthusiastic acceptance by teachers and other school executives. It 
is an ingenious though simple instrument, evolved primarily by school men for 
classroom purposes; a professional device for each teacher’s personal use. Already 
more than a quarter-million Multistamps are in use. 

Multistamp can be carried from desk to desk and seat-work printed individually 
for each pupil. This eliminates the necessity for blackboarding such material. 
Copies can even be Multistamped directly in the students’ open notebooks. These 
marvelously handy classroom duplicators put the teacher at every pupil’s elbow. 

Multistamp enables teachers to cover unusually large classes efficiently and 
consistently where oral recitation would fail and the blackboard mean too much 
lost time. It prevents the splitting up of large classes which would entail extra 
teachers and additional school buildings. Thus the adoption of Multistamp 
materially lessens these increasing outlays, and by minimizing failures and the 
consequent expense of repeating them, actually saves and earns money for whole 
school systems. Multistamp equipment pays for itself many times during a single 
school year. 

Multistamp does everything that big expensive equipment can accomplish and 
even more . . at a fraction of the initial and operating costs. Just write, type- 
write, trace, or draw on the highly transparent, waxless stencil. Snap stencil on 
Multistamp in a one-second operation, and then print perfect copies on any grade 
of paper, in notebooks, or on cloth or wood, Thousands of copies can be printed 
from one stencil. Stencils can be filed for later use of the same copy. All copies 
are permanent prints, and can be bound into permanent volumes for future use. 
Inks from the inside. Does not need additional ink every time you use it. No 
type to set. No moving parts or adjustments. Clean to use. So simple a child 
can operate it. Guaranteed for five years. 

No. 7 Classroom Multistamp (prints the full page) with complete supplies. 
$35.00. 

No. 8 Multistamp Outfit compiete (includes classroom, postcard, and signa- 
ture size Multistamps) with complete supplies and handsomely finished metal 
case $60.00. 

Prices F.O.B. Factory and include full instructions, ready to operate. 


THE MULTISTAMP CO., Inc., Norfolk, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information about the Multistamp and samples of work. 


Address _.... 


Town and State me a 
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If you have Painful Feet—get this 


FOOT TEST 


Pedo-graph prints made of the feet of 4,763 
men, women and children, reveal that 7 in 10 have 
weakened arches and suffer from foot trouble 
traceable directly to an arch condition. 

The Pedo-graph, a device which reveals any 
foot trouble mechanically without removing the 
stocking, is one of the many inventions for the feet 
perfected by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, internationally 
known foot authority. 


Pedograph prints will show you 


A. —Bearing points of your feet 
B.—I)k 
(. — Location of weak arch 


D. 


gece of arch weakueces 
posterior or anterior 
Distribution of body's weight 

These scientific Foot Tests are made in all 
stores featuring Dr. Scholl’s Aids for the Feet. 
These stores employ Foot Comfort Experts espe- 
cially trained in Dr. Scholl’s Methods, who will 
demonstrate on your own feet the Appliance or 
Remedy needed forcomplete relief. NO CHARGE 
IS MADE FOR THIS VALUABLE SERVICE. 

Simply mail the coupon and we will send you 
the name of the Dr. Scholl Representative in your 
town, who will give you a Pedo-graphic Test of 
your feet. We will also send you a copy of Dr. 
Scholl’s valuable booklet, “The Feet and Their 


Care.” 
Dt Scholl's 
Foot Appliances and Remedies 


THE SCHOLL MPG, GO., Ine 


- (Please address nearest offic ©) 
213 W. Schiller St., Chic ago 


62 W. lith St., New York 


Send me Dr. Scholl's Booklet on Care of the Feet and name of 
dealer in my towa, 


Name 
Address 
City... 


State N 1,10) 
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Pedo-graphing the stockinged 
foot to determine degree of 
arch weakness, if any. 





RELIEVES TIRED, ACHING FEET 


When you are fitted with Dr.Scholl’s 


New Improved Arch Supports, they | 


are molded to conform to the shape 
of your individual arches, Later on, 
as the condition improves, they are 
raised and adjusted. Soon your feet 
are restored to normal, after which 
the supports no longer need be worn. 
No“arch support” shoe will do this 
for you. 




















$'¥ .00 


PRICE 
ONLY PREPAID 
‘ The Edition Is Limited 











THE NATURE ALMANAC 


A Handbook of Nature Education 


Just what every Teacher and Student interest- 
ed in Nature Education has wanted for refer- 

ence purposes and for their library. | 

| 


A 400 Page Book 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 


lt is a compendium of Nature Information you 
will be glad to have, consisting of: 


A Discussion of the need for Nature Education, | 
A Nature Calendar for every month. 


A List of associations and clubs interested 
in the promotion of Nature Education. 


A Nature Education survey of the 
United States. 


A School Nature Outline. 


Order now from 


The American Nafure Associafion 
1214 - Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





A Nature Bibliography and much 
other valuable information. 














| 


| 
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Let’s Give an Operetta 
(Continued from page 63) 


A backdrop hanging against the|!—one at each side and one at center 
back wall of the stage will help; back. Allow a foot or more for the 
greatly in giving the illusion of dis-|overlappings, so that the curtain 


tance. It is not difficult to make 
a simple backdrop. You will need 
a large piece of canvas, some glue 
and whiting to make size, and some 
flat brushes and paint. Sketch your 
scene roughly on paper to be sure 
you are not attempting something 
too elaborate. After sizing the can- 
vas, to render it less absorbent and 
give it body, block it off into squares 
and, with chalk, block in the back- 
ground of sky or trees and paint 
them in. Always remember that 
broad treatment is all that is neces- 
sary, since stage scenery need not be 
closely scrutinized. 

If you have no one equal to the 


task of making a scenic backdrop, | 


try making a stippled one. After 
sizing, quickly paint the entire can- 
vas with light green. When this is 
dry, paint it lightly with deeper 
green, and before this dries pat it 
lightly here and there with a large 
sponge or a large piece of waste. 
This patting will produce a mottled 
effect, showing the lighter green 
here and there and giving the ap- 
pearance of light and shadow. Some- 
times ““brush spots” of several bright 
colors are added. Sometimes only 
touches of gold are used, giving an 
effect of sunlight on the green. 

Whether you construct a scenic 
backdrop or a simple stippled one, 
be sure to have it in readiness at 
least ten days ahead. To make side 
exits, use tall hinged screens that 
have been stippled to harmonize 
with the backdrop. By using clever 
silhouettes on backdrop and screens, 
the audience can be transported to 
any country. 

No discussion of scenery for 
small stages would be complete 
without mention of the cyclorama. 
This is really a curtain along the 
sides and across the back of the 
stage. Although it has overlapped 
openings for entrances, it makes a 
continuous background of neutral 
color, against which the colorfu 
costumes stand out splendidly. 

To make a cyclorama, take care- 
ful measurement of the stage from 
one side of the proscenium arch (the 
front opening through which the 
audience sees the stage) around back 
of the stage to the other side of the 
proscenium arch. When measuring 
be sure to allow for hems at top and 
bottom, perhaps a three-inch hem at 
the top, to which you will stitch 
durable strips of cloth that will not 
tear. At the bottom the hem must 
be wide enough to allow weights to 
be firmly held, so that the curtain 
will hang evenly. At the top, along 
which you have stitched the strong 
strip, sew rings for hanging. Place 
these rings in hooks which have 
been screwed into the ceiling. Be 


isure to leave at least three openings 


| per copy. 





will not appear to be open anywhere. 
A valance may be hung across the’ 
front of the stage to hide the ceiling, 

The cyclorama can be used year 
after year. It lends itself to both 
indoor and outdoor scenes, and js 
especially effective when used with 
silhouettes, which were mentioned 
above. Unlike screens, the cy- 
clorama cannot topple over at some 
tense moment. Many kinds of in- 
expensive material are used for this 
kind of curtain—sateen, outing 
flannel, and muslin. Sateen is per- 
haps the most desirable of those 
mentioned. In front of the cy- 
clorama, if there is room, you can 
set a masker, which is a low, flat 
piece of scenery such as a rock, a 
hedge, or a jar of flowers. 

Color schemes in settings, espe- 
cially interiors, will do much tw 
make the stage picture a proper 
frame for the actors. Many maga 
zines have pictures of attractive in- 
teriors that may be copied, always 
keeping in mind the atmosphere 
needed for the play itself. If you 
are using period settings, be sure to 
keep everything in harmony. 

No matter what plan you use for 
the setting, be sure to have well- 
drilled stage hands to help make 
any changes between acts. Let each 
have his own particular task. Let 
him know where he is to place each 
article removed and where he is to 
find each article which is to be 
placed for the next act. 

With his detailed list always at 
hand, the property man searches out 
and procures, either by renting, 
borrowing, or making, all necessary 
things that setting and_ speeches 
call for. He is responsible for their 
careful use and prompt return if 
they are rented or borrowed. 

Before the curtain rises on the 
first act of the play, the property 
man will check over all stage re- 
quirements, being sure everything 
needed is on the stage. In the wings, 
he will have’a table on which all 
things necessary for the actors to 
use are laid out. After an act, he 
will rearrange the table, placing 09 
it all articles for the next act. 

You may not be able to follow 
the directions in the stage guide of 
the operetta to the last detail. This 
need worry no one so long as g 
taste is adhered to strictly. 


Epitor1aL Note: In her next article 
Mrs. Clark will discuss costuming. 

From now until November 15, Mrs. Clark 
will be glad to advise any teacher who 
would like to consult her in regard to 
suitable operetta. Please give the size 
your school (housing and pupils), the 
amount you can spend, and the type ® 
operetta you prefer. She will tell y% 
what sort you can handle most easily, 
where they can be obtained, and the © 
Please inclose a stamped aé- 
dressed envelope for reply. Addres* 
Mrs. Sarah Grames Clark, 300 Gramats? 
Ave., Gramatan Court Apts. 86G, Mout 
Vernon, N.Y. 
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Teachers 7777 


send coupon for 


FREE 


Wall Chart and 
Textbook on the 
California Citrus 





EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
ihr ekene 
~ 








Teacherseverywhere have written 
approval of this wall chartofeight 
12)4x 19-inch pages picturing the 
interesting California Citrus In- 
dustry. Parts of two pages shown 
ove; cover at left. At right, 32- 
page profusely illustrate 
textbook 


MA the coupon today if you 
have not already received your 
copy of this educational material on 
animportant industry. It will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. 


Every phase of Orange and Lem- 
oa production and marketing is told 
accurately and clearly, both in pic- 
ture and story. The material is pre- 
pared particularly for use by teachers 
of Commercial Geography, Agricul- 
ture, History, Botany, Foods, Health 
and Nutrition. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES .... LEMONS 


ff CarsroRNia Fauirr Growers Fxcttiance, 
Div, 310-4 Box 530, Station “C”’, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me the Wall Chart Educational Ex- 
hibit and Text Book covering the C#ifornia Citrus 
Industry, 


Name 
Name of School_ 


School Address___ 
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Anakwa Helps Build 


| a Canoe 
(Continued from page 22) 


“Think for a minute, Anakwa,” 
said his father. “What is the last 


canoe into the water?” 
Just then Anakwa caught a whiff 


was melting in a pot over the fire. 

“Of course, Father,” he said, 
“the canoe must be water-tight.” 

Anakwa and Chichook turned 
the canoe upside down, and then 
poured the melted pitch over the 
seams. It would not leak now. 

“Let’s go and see what Father is 
doing,” said Anakwa. He was mak- 
ing something of wood, and finished 
it just as they reached him. 

“See, here is a paddle,” he said. 
“We are ready now for a ride in the 
new canoe.” 

Carefully Anakwa lifted one end 
of the canoe and helped Minago 
carry it to the lake. ‘They turned it 
right side up on the water. It float- 
ed beautifully. 


Anakwa was happy. had 


He 
said to him: “Anakwa, you have 
been a good helper in building the 
canoe. This is your birthday. You 
may have the canoe for your own.” 


EpitoriaL Note: In our November is- 
sue, Miss Storm will tell the story of a 
little girl’s journey in a covered wagon, 


The Color Carnival 
By Cora May Preble 


October comes dancing over the 
land, 

Bringing a magic wand in her hand, 

Calling a challenge to each frosty 
band. 

Jack Frost starts gaily, leading the 
rest; 

In a silver-white costume Jackie is 
dressed. 
And what he is carrying maybe 
you ve guessed! 
it’s a big pot of paint! And close 
on his heels, 

The little frost fairies with frolic- 
some squeals j 

Come racing and laughing with mu- 
sical peals. 

With small pointed brushes stuck in 
their caps 

They dance on the ground with tip- 
pety-taps, 

And each little coat-tail flippety- 
flaps! 


When all of a sudden each little 
frost fay 

Starts busily mixing the paint col- 
ors gay, 

And hastens with brushes to work 
right away! 

Painting the autumn leaves red, 
gold, and brown— 

A gay color carnival over the 

town— 

Each dear little frolicsome frost 
fairy clown! 





thing we must do before we put the} | 


of the pine pitch which his mother| |” 


helped make the canoe. His father | | 





HAT would you give to obtain a 
material reduction in classroom 
colds this winter? 

Is it worth mailing a coupon? If so, 
please fill out and mail the attached cou- 
pon at once! It will bring you a full-size 
package of Kleenex tissues, 


Keep this package on your desk. Tell 
pupils about it. Tell them how germs 
live on and on in handkerchiefs, Tell 
them no soiled handkerchief should be 
carried back to nose and mouth. 


Cut down colds 
Explain too, how a germ-filled handker- 
chief may spreaa colds among others, 
| Let the pupils try Kleenex. They will see 
|for themselves how much softer than 
| handkerchiefs are these gentle tissues. 


Urge them to tell the story of Kleenex 
at home. Mothers are glad to know of 
this wonderful way to avoid washing 
dirty handkerchiefs. In families whose 
washing is done commercially, Kleenex 
is a distinct saving. Many individual tis- 
sues may be used for the cost of laun- 


KLEENEX 
| Disposable TISSUES 
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Teach pupils to use 


disposable KLEENEX tissues 


in place of handkerchiefs 


The tissue which is used and de- 
stroyed prevents self-infection, 
avoids scattering infection, too. 


dering one handkerchief! .. . to say noth- 
ing of the cost of the handkerchief itself. 


Best way to remove creams 


Most of you teachers know Kleenex 
already, as the cold cream remover ad- 
vised by authorities on skin care. Although 
cloth-like in its texture, Kleenex absorbs 
twice as well as a soft linen towel! You 
can see its greater value in removing 
cleansing cream, when it is so necessary 
to absorb all dirt and impurities from 
the pores, 


Kleenex is splendid for smoothing 
make-up into the skin, to give a natural, 
well-groomed effect. Use these dainty 
tissues, too, for polishing spectacles and 
for manicuring. 


Kleenex is obtainable in any drug, dry 
goods or department store. Insist on 
genuine Kleenex for the real Kleenex 
absorbency and softness. The Kleenex 
package is Cellophane-wrapped and clev- 
erly designed to permit easy removal of 
the tissues with one hand. 


NSS See Se See eee eee eee ee ee ee 
KLEENEX COMPANY, 
Lake Michigan Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. \ 
Please send sample package ~~ Uy 
of Kleenex. 


Name...... 
Street_ 


— —_ sad _ iit 
In Canada address: 330 Bay St., Toronto, Ont, 


See ene ae eaaaneeaae 
a 
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is spent with Krazy-lkes. 


all from one set. 


recitation periods. Costs only $1. 


order direct. 





Sea how easy it is! The 
brightly colored pieces of wood 
are simply pushed together; 
pulled apart to change. 








4 
KRALY- 


TRADE MARK J v.s. 3 orf 


THE ‘1,000 IN 1" BUILDER TOY 
SEND i0 cents for sample Krazy-Ikes figure. 


Dept. N-10, 
[-] Send set of Krazy-Ikes, $1. 
[|_| I enclose 10 cents for sample figure. 


Name 


Address 





KES 


Ohe 
HAPPY 
HOUR 


One of the happiest and most profitable hours of primary teacher and class 
A construction educator-toy with which 
children make kangaroos, giraffes, camels, gobblers, humpty-dumpties, and 
dozens of other animals and things—and invent others, too—all different, 
Promotes creative ability, inventiveness and self activity. 
Provides ideal construction work for keeping little hands busy between 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 






Knapp Electric (Div. of P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.) 
3029 E. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
[-] Money enclosed. 
[_] Send free literature. 


[_] Send C. O. D. 


State 

















He didn’t count 
sheep jumping 
a fence 


O SIR! The guest we nave 

in mind had his own cure 

for insomnia! He asked us to 
furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
..and then get to sleep again! 


Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren't part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels.. 
but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom.. 
and the beds . . . well, if you've 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
- know how good they are! 

there's very rarely occasion 
for insomnia at any of the 25 
United Hotels. 


Extra service at each of the 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


live.”” 


Name 





She is going 
to stay young! 


for that pay check which gives 
her her independence. And she 
enjoys it too, even though she 
knows there is a lot in life be- 
sides work. 


Some day she intends to lock 
up her desk and throw away 
the key and go about the busi- 
ness of staying young by do- 
ing all the joyous things she 
dreams about now. 


A John Hancock Annuity, 
an arrangement toward which 
she is now applying a percent- 
age of her earnings, will make 
it possible for her to do the 
wonderful things she plans. 


The day she retires, she will 
receive her first monthly check 
and every month thereafter, as 
long as she lives. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 

197 Clarendon St., 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“You can have an income as long as you 


Joha Hancock Series 


S.. works hard 


oF BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Mass. 





Address 














at 





Over Sixty-Eight Years in Business ———— 

















Letters to a Beginning 


Teacher 
(Continued from page 21) 

table in the restaurant, criticizing 
all teachers’ meetings in general 
and this one in particular. They 
brought the wrong attitude to the 
meeting to get anything from it. 
They gave nothing and got noth- 
ing. I doubt whether they ever 
will get much out of any teachers’ 
meeting, or out of their profession. 

There is a greater day coming for 
country teachers, Elizabeth. The 
cause of rural education is looming. 
We have learned that we will have 
rural schools as long as we have 
farmers and food producers. Ad- 
ministrative officials are planning 





as never before for their professional | 


reinforcement. 
Proudly, 
JANE Brown 


EpITorRIAL Note: In our November is- 
sue, Mrs. Preston will discuss the library 
and the country child, compulsory educa- 
tion, and the teacher’s part in government. 


In the Path of War 


(Continued from page 53) 


must hide, so as not to be called on 
to help them find Joseph. Creeping 
through the corn, he crawled into a 
large hollow log which lay between 
two fields. The Indians, searching 
for the escaped Narraganset, tram- 
pled the standing grain into the 
earth, and passed and repassed over 
the very log where the boy lay hid- 
den. The longer they hunted, the 
more angry they grew, and they 
struck their tomahawks into the log 
again and again as they leaped over 
it, while the boy inside thought that 
every blow would split the log, and 
show him lying there, like the ker- 
nel of a nut. 

They could not find Joseph, and 
finally gave up the search, and be- 
gan to ravage the place. Every- 
thing eatable and drinkable was 
dragged out and devoured, from 
bread and cheese to salt pork. 
While they were eating, the big 
standing clock in the downstairs 
bedroom began to strike twelve. 
These Indians, like the others, had 
never heard anything like it, and 
the chief pushed open the door to 
see what it was. In a moment, out 
he came again, with the baby held 
high above his head. 

When the Indians had galloped 
up, Abigail had run into the bed- 
room with baby Dinah, for fear the 
little thing should cry, and make 
them angry. So there she was, 
crouched in a corner, holding the 
plump, rosy baby in her lap. The 
chief had never seen a white pa- 
poose. He strode up to her, dragged | $ 
little Dinah from her clinging arms, 
and carried the baby out into the 
yard to exhibit her as a great curi- 
osity. All the others crowded up to 
see, and to pass her from one to an- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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HowTo Secure A 
Government Position 


Why worry about strikes, layoffs, 
hard times? Get a Government job! # 
increased salaries, steady work, travel, 
feed ay. Open to citizens 18 to 60. 

il help you become a Custom House Clerk, 
Railway Postal Clerk, ty, Office Clerk,” 
City Mail Carrier, Rural pasier—or wet 
into any other Government j 
1 was a Secretary Examiner orci Be 

vice Commission fer 8 years. 
aenmens thousands. Get ready NOW to . 
2 nezt Railway Postal Cler’ 

oa. 


Now FREE ahratihe ibs oven 
















Examina- 


. R. PATTERSON, Civil Service Expert, 
PATTERSON SCHOOL, 1510 Wisner Bidg.. Roche ster, W. y, 
Please send me, without obligation, your free Leos, * “How to 
secure a Government Position. 
TD  santinnsens esennvess 
Address............... 


EARN 


THAT CHRISTMAS 
SPENDING MONEY 


Old established house wants dignified 
representation in every community to sell 
superior Personal Christmas Greeting 
Cards. Many exclusive imported novel. 
ties. Highest commissions. Beautiful 
sample book free. Full Box Assortment 
line. Start early before friends buy else. 
where. Write Rochester Art Co. 

166 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SELL PERSONAL 
GREETING CARDS 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advantage 
because of their training and education. Over 20,0 
1931 appointments, These have big pay, short hours 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. H246, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 
of positions now open to teachers, and full partic. 
ulars telling you how to get them. 


































Many potential writers don’t know theirown 
dormant ability. Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 
indicates your power to create plots, char- 
acters thatlive, to understand motives, ete. 
It'sa splendid test of your story Sastinet Send for 
this free analysis Ry and receive ex reer. 
ic’ ae aoe ae Short ‘Story riting.”’ 
RD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
Dr, Burton 697 rote BLD Minneapolis, Minn, 
for your 


EXTRA MONEY .oe2%in 


$200 and upwardsin a short period merely introduc- 
ing to your teacher friends our simple plan of distribut- 
ing seeds, which makes good money for their schools. 
Liberal commission paid. Many entire counties now 
open, Write at once, state territory you prefer to 
cover. Big wrED STA for you 

UNITED STATES SEED CO., 


Lancaster, Pa. 




















Box 1 i? 

SUNSHINE SONG Revised and enlarged, 
9 360 songs, words and 

music complete, for school, home, grange and community. 

Many collegesongs. Guaranteed. Sample copy to teach- 

ers for30 cts. Best all round song book in the market 


HARLES D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y. 
SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Beautiful Per: land Busi G i with names 
embossedin gold. Highest quality, lowest prices bring 
a .—— a time. Friendsand neighbors « 


Y 
Mone WhiTe FOR FREE SAMPLES. Also? ST card b box 


Fas rtments wi thout customers’ names. 
W.V-DUNBAR CO.,NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


PHOTO GREETING CARDS 


Beautiful Christmas Greeting Cards (with lined envelopes) 
made from your snapshot films. Send 16¢ coin —— 

tive for sample. l(c eachin wth six or more Nish 
tives returned unharmed. FA y FOTO FINiS 
ERS, Dept. C, Glens Falls, NcY 


Every School should have a Red Cross 
First Aid Cabinet. Sell two gross of 
Pencils and get one Free. Read Page 
Seven.—Adv. 























—_ 













W each fornames of new 
e Pay $2. customers who wear 
an artificial eye. Send namesof any you know t 
earncommission. Nothing to buy or sell. 

DENVER OPTIC CO., 726 QUINCY, — 


novs* Earn Xmas Money 


wrietros for 50 sets—Christmas Tags and Seals assortmen. 
ell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2. 
STOCKTON PRESS, 516-G N. Charles St., Baltimore, B® 


cessful songs earn for 

SONGWRITERS 8:<«** Bones Comm 

Arranged. Copyrighted. Printed. pert Services. 

Tyetessiensl Arrangements. Brennon’ = “Musi ic House 
G1658 Bway, N.Y 
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WANT: ee =~ have soees i Ate 
onest home work of man 

HOME ¢ our methods. Stamp brings “_s 

WORK ® ELLER CO., 296-M, B’way, New! 
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Teaching 





Is 


Easier 





In the Path of War 


(Continued from page 76) 


other. Strange to say, she did not 
cry. She was very fond of Joseph, 
and liked copper-colored skin quite 
as well as white. Perhaps she liked 
it better, when it was so gayly 








painted. At any rate, she crowed | 
and laughed when they tossed her 
in the air, and she tried to seize their | 
gay topknots with her little fat) 


—_ hands. And when at last she caught 
. firm hold of the scalplock of one of 
with a the savages, and clung to it with all 


“Model-Store” 














The ‘‘Model-Store”’ is Free, 








7, |to eat up everything in the house. 





tr | house, and cooked great collops of 








her strength, they all laughed like 
so many boys. Finally she had gone 
ithe rounds, and the chief handed | 
her back to her mother, with a gay 
feather or two still clutched in her 
pudgy fist. “Brave papoose! No! 
cry!” he said. 

| But even while they played with 
the baby, the Indians had been eat- 
ing, and it did not take them long 








Then they demanded more meat. 
“Kill sheep,” they ordered, and 
Captain Folger killed a sheep and 
skinned it for them. They cut it| 
up themselves, built a fire before the 


meat which they devoured. 

Finally, after drinking all the 
cider they could find, and scouring | 
the whole place again for provisions, | 



































The old-fashioned 


teacher has gone 


THERE is little room for the old-style teacher in: the 
modern schoolroom. For teaching is a profession that 





po eta Pha fa gag ‘they rode away, taking all the; | ™ust be up to the minute on problems of child psychol- 
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| Delicious Royal Raspberry 


Gelatia whipped, combine’ 
with cake, and placed on 
shimmering alass plate. 


What youngster wouldn't love 
this bunny mede from Royal 
Strawberry Gelatin? He's just 
one of a number of cunning 
animal shapes you cap make. 



























Gelatin 
oyal Lemon 
= a jellied custard, 
made with milk and 
egas, and served on @ 
frosty e@reen glass 
leaf. 





To please young Appetites! 


™ LC mR Fl L foods ee 


. cunning animal 


- moulds . . . attractive dishes all 
lend glamor and interest to the growing 
child’s diet. 

For desserts — Royal Quick Setting 


Gelatin is on the approved list. And there 
are dozens of delightful and different 
ways to serve it that are sure to please 
young appetites. 

Royal Gelatin Desserts 
are especially recom- 
mended for children be- 
cause of their fine quality 
and absolute purity 
They’re easy tomake, too 
No matter how you chill 
it, you'll find that Royal 
sets nearly twice as fast as 
ordinary gelatin desserts 









Always buy Royal —the quick setting 

gelatin. Six delicious fruit flavors: Rasp- 

berry, Strawberry, Orange, Cherry, 

Lemon, Lime. Attractive new packages— 

a different color for each flavor. 

FREE Booklet of Delicious Recipes. 
“** Send the coupon! 





ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 6-177, 691 Washington Street, 
New York, N. Y 

Please send me free copy of “Royal Quick 
Setting Gelatin Desserts and Salads.” 


Name — 





Address 
a 


State 




















A Show at 
School 


Lessons take on the thrill and interest 
of a show when they are presented 
with a Balopticon. Projected pictures, 
properly explained, are retained in the 
memory of the student. Lessons are 
really learned. 

Bausch & Lomb make Balopticons for 
every schoolroom use. Slides, pic- 
tures, charts, strip film can all be 
projected with maximum clarity and 
brilliance. 


Send today for complete literature on 
Balopticons for Schools. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL Co. 
685 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 
» LOMB 


? 


A Genuine $20.00 Phonograph—the 
same grade we have been furnishing 
Schools for the past ten years—Free for 
selling only five gross of our Pencils. 
Read Page Seven!—Adv. 
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10 MONTHS TO PAY 
Direct diamond importations 
and large volume sales make pos- 
sible these unusual values in per- 


fect, genuine blue-white dia- 
soonds and standard watches, 


10 DAYS' FREE TRIAL 


Bend only $1. with order and 
ed choice comes to you on 
0 days’ free triai—no C. O. D. 
to pay on arrival. No Interest 
—no red tape. After examination 
take 10 months to pay balance. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaran- 
teed or money back. 
ALL TRANSACTIONS 

STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
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Bolid WhiteGold 

solitaire ring: 

fiery, genuine 

blue-white dia- 

mond. Only 
40 : 





= eos... 
Two (2) genuine dia- 
and 8 emeralds or 
ires set in engraved 14K 
White Gold Case. Guaran- 
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tee *Wristacrat™ Ay 
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monds on sides. - EOS 
Only $4.75 a mo. 17'S A BULOVA Guaranteed 
15-jewel Gent's Bulova watch. 
Catalogue FREE White gold filled case, “dust-tite” 
_ @ to Adults ;Tadium dial and hands; 
x woven mesh wrist band. Only 
$2.88 a Mo. 








New catalog of genuine diamonds 
—Bulova, a. Waltham, Ham! 
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The Westward Voyage 


(Continued from page 59) 


the moon is “new,” the larger part 
of it is covered with what I believe 
to be the shadow of the earth. 

QUEEN (half convinced)—This 
sounds somewhat reasonable. My 
King, shall we not help this man to 
reach India by a shorter route? 

KING (pom pously)—My Queen, 
this all sounds very foolish to the 
wiser ones of us. Besides, why waste 
money which we need to carry on 
wars abroad and pleasures at home. 

QUEEN (sadly)—I fear I can do 
nothing for you, Columbus. 

(Columbus bows low, kneels, and 
kisses the Queen’s hand; then rises 
and departs, sadly, followed by 
Diego. The Queen rises with a ges- 
ture as if calling Columbus to re- 
turn. The King stands. The Lords 
and Ladies follow Columbus with 
their eyes. Meanwhile “Santa Lucia” 
is played softly off stage.) 

QUEEN—King Ferdinand, Lords 
and Ladies of the Court, I believe in 
this man. I am determined to give 
him help—if—if—I have—to—-sell 
my jewels to do so! (A gasp from 
the Ladies.) 

KING—My Queen without jewels? 
Never! We shall see what can be 
done. Don Juan, follow this dream- 
er and bid him return on the mor- 
row. Now let us away. It is high 
time we dine! (Exit all.) 

Act Il 

Scene 1—Deck of the ,“Santa 
Maria.” Clear stage. 

MATE—Admiral, we have passed 
the Azores. The shores have gone 
from our sight. 

Now must we pray, 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak, what 
shall I say? 


Halloween 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


The woods are full of hidden things, 
And everywhere we go 

It seems faint scurrying footsteps 
Are passing to and fro; 

And wee brown elves and goblins 

gray 

We almost seem to see, 

As rabbits scurry under brush 
And squirrels climb the tree. 


That great black cloud is Mother 
Witch; 
The small one is her cat; 
And like a ghost swoops through the 
air 
A black and furry bat! 


Then heigh-ho for the magic 
Of the mystic Halloween, 

When everywhere and all about 
The strangest sights are seen— 
Hobgoblins peep from corners dark, 

And on this magic eve 
Let’s all live in the happy Land 
Of Merry Make-Believe. 








cOoLUMBUS—Why, say, “Sail on! 
sail on! and on!” Tell your meq 
that when we reach India, rich re. 
wards will be given them. 
MATE (talks to sailors; they are 
sullen; returns to Columbus)—~ 
My men grow mutinous day 
by day; . 
My men grow ghastly wan and 
weak. 
What shall I say, brave Ad- 
miral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at 
dawn? 
COLUMBUS— 
Why, you shall say at break of 
day, 
“Sail on! 
and on!” 
MATE (again talks to sailors; re- 
turns to Columbus)— 
This mad sea shows his teeth 
to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
coLuMBus_ (sfernly)—Sail on! 
sail on! sail on! and on! (Sailors 
approach Columbus.) 
FIRST SAILOR—Did I see a light? 
SECOND SAILOR (excitedly\— 
Was that a light? 
MATE—A light! 
last a light! 


sail on! sail on! 


A light! At 


Scene 2—On the shores of the 
New World. Clear stage. (Enter 
Columbus, Mate, Diego, Sailors, 
and Indians.) 

coLumBus (Left hand holding 
the staff of flag of Spain; sword in 
right hand)—1In the name of King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of 
Spain, I take possession of this land! 

CuRTAIN 
EpITORIAL Note: In Act ITI of this play 


are used several quotations from the poem, 
“Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller, 


A Health Song 
_ By Avis H. Grant 


(This song may be used at the 
conclusion of a health program 
given by primary pupils. It is sung 
to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne.’) 


We all are healthy children; 
Our cheeks glow rosy red; 

We wake each morning smiling, 
For early we're in bed. 


We clean our teeth both morn and 
night, 
Scrub hands and face with care; 
We take at least two baths a week 
And always brush our hair. 


A quart of milk we drink each day; 
Eat vegetables with zest; 

We eat some candy now and then, 
But we like fruit the best. 


And so you see us smiling here, 
A sturdy, happy crew, 
Enjoying life from morn till night, 
As healthy people do. 
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FROM 

A FAMOUS 
SHOP --KIND TO 
YOUR POCKETBOOK 


A Happy Hour or Two 
That’s All You Need For Your 
Christmas Shopping 


Follow the lead of 100,000 clever women. 
This year shop by mail from Daniel Low’s 
Catalog. “So painless!” writes a grateful 
customer. Get lovelier gifts, yet pay less 
forthem. Our catalog brings the world’s 
smartest shops direct to you. It presents 
152 surprising pages of charming gifts in 
the greatest variety. 

You will find many values as low as one 
dollar to meet this year’s demand for inex- 
pensive gifts. For “the gift” this is the 
year to give Diamond jewelry or Sterling 
Silver; for our prices are nearly half those 














of ten years ago. 


Everything sent prepaid neatly packed 
with the Daniel Low name on the box to 
bespeak quality. We exchange or refund 


New Book Prop 
This is only one of the 
many new’ things for 
which our customers look 
to us each year. 

It will hold your book 
for reading or for ref- 
erence and keeps the 
ages in place permit- 
on the he use of both 
hands. Adjustable also 
to hold a newspaper or 
magazine at breakfast. 
In black, green, and ma- 
hogany. Z921 $1.00 


So Very Useful 
is this travel case of 
finest celanese, rubber 
lined, with 3 non-leak- 
able 4 in. bottles with 
“shaker” tops, gold 
plated. L661 $3.35 In 

urple, king’s blue, 

lack and rose. We cat- 
alog many new things 
for travel and for the 
toilet this year. 


should anything fail to please. 


Use and Beauty 
‘This dictionary of 624 
pses is so attractively 

ound that one will 
‘want to keep it “in the 
open”—not hidden 
away in a book Case. 
A new complete edi- 
tuuoon bound in gold- 
tooled leather with 
lovely French print. 

4 x 5¥% in. L552 $3.00 

16 pages of useful and in- 
teresting leather goods are 
shown in our catalorue. 





A Wiry Terrier 
As natural as he can be 
standing stiff legged 
54 in. high. He’s really 
a book end and the 

air are $1.75 Z618. 

verybody loves these 
Saucy pups. There are 
many other useful “ani-~ 
mal” articles in our gift 
Section. 


DANIEL LOW’S 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


is published yearly, 152 pages, showing the newest and 
Most desirable articles in all departments. 





vamonds Table Silver China and Brass 

- Toilet Sets Many Novelties 
Remounting Leather Goods Greeting Cards 
Jewelry Traveling Bags Gift Wrappings 









C lip Coupon 


advance 
alogue when 





eri 


Send for your copy today 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Established 1867 


130 ESSEX STREET .. 
Seth F. Low, President: Please send me your 32 
page booklet of latest Christmas Cards and 
Small Gifts by return mail and your 152 page cat- 
issued (November Ist) 


SALEM, MASS. 
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There Are Fairies 
in My World 


(Continued from page 47) 


After listening to fairy stories 
and to some of Rose Fyleman’s po- 
fems from her book, Fairies and 
Chimneys, they wanted to give a 
fairy play. It was decided that one 
‘of the girls should be dressed as a 
mother and read to her little chil- 
dren from Miss Fyleman’s book. As 
| she read the different poems, some 
of the children carried out the ac- 
tion. The life-size pictures that the 
class had previously made as illus- 
trations for these poems were used 
in the play too. A tricycle became 
a glorified peacock; and with the 
‘aid of brown wrapping paper and 
poster paints, the slide was trans- 
formed into one side of a house, the 
top of the slide representing the 
roof where the fairies would slide. 

Later the children decided that 
‘instead of having the make-believe 
|mother read all the poems, each 
‘child would say the poem that he 
acted. Another year Peter Pan came 
tc life, and at Easter time all the 
flowers were fairies or gnomes, 

Children in the second grade also 
love fairy pictures and dramatiza- 
tions. In the third grade they be- 
come interested in queens, lovely 
princesses, castles, and cruel drag- 
‘ons. There are King Arthur and 
‘his knights, and there are the sto- 
ries from The Starlight Wonder 
Book or English Fairy Tales, with 
drawings by that most fairylike of 
illustrators, Arthur Rackham. These 
‘the older children find great joy in 
‘reading and in having read to them. 
| Also, these stories are the inspiration 
for plays, original poems, and sto- 
| ries, as well as pictures. 

What I have said about my school 
applies equally to yours. There 
‘are many possibilities for which 
| Sir James J. Shannon’s picture is 
but an introduction. However, 
‘there is one thing that we must 
‘keep in mind: the picture should 
not be overshadowed by the many 
avenues of departure. The child 
should get first of all the story or 
‘message that the artist has to give. 
\It is the color, harmony of compo- 
‘tilen, and handling of texture and 
atmosphere that make the picture a 
work of art. This is the child’s in- 
heritance and we must see that he 
gets it. ; 

It is true that for the small child 
|we should say very little, if any- 
| ching at all, about technique, but it 
lis equally true that the primary- 
grade child is interested in more 
than just the story. He is sensitive 
to color, to balance, to rhythm and 
‘an ordered unity. It is because of 
‘these that the artist has been able 
to tell his story effectively and with 
| great beauty. ‘Too many pictures 
are ruined as works of art because 
teachers have made them lessons in 
English. The picture must first be 
enjoyed for itself alone. 
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NO LONGER 


BE TOLD 
THAT YOU 
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AAAAA to EEE Sizes 1 to 12 


Clear 
Straight 
Thinking 

is impossible 


unless your feet are comfortable 


ENNA JETTICKS 


provide the Comfort you seek, together 
with Smart Style .... and Economy. 





You'll like this season's styles particularly 
well... they're decidedly SMARTER... yet 


thoroughly comfortable .... and your dealer 


has your EXACT SIZE! 
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ENNA JETTICK, Auburn, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send more information about your shoes. Also 
give name and address of the dealer nearest to me. 
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THE 
Lowest Priced 
SONG BOOK 
ON THE MARKET 


—and the 


BEST 


Om Larned d and One 


> 
Be st Songs 
= 








THE 101 BEST SONGS 
in the New 


Revised Edition 


a copy in lots of 
100, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago. l0ca single 
copy. $1.00 a 
dozen prepaid. 


THE CABLE Co. 


1216 Cable Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send coupon and 5c in stamps tocover 

cost of postage and packing for a 

sample copy of this famous book. 
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THE CABLE Co. Please oon FREE sample 
- “ copy of the new revised 
1216 Cable Bldg. jot Best Songs. Enclosed 
Chi ie 5c in Stamps to cover 
cage postage and packing cost. 





HELP for 


Sewing Teachers 


So many teachers have written about the 
help they have received from our correspon- 
dence course in Sewing and Vressmaking that 
we are offering special terms to readers of 
The Instructor and others. New easy picture 
method of instruction brings you latest im- 
proved sewing practice. Every step pictured 
so thatachild can easily understand. Text- 
books and projects wonderful help in clars- 
room work. Invaluable aid for sewing instruc- 
tors or teachers wishing to qualify as 
instructors in the domestic arts. Just mail 
coupon for particulars. 

— i A 2 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 32-X, Scranton, Pa. | 

















Please send sample lesson and full particu- 
lars about your method of teaching. 


C) Sewing and Dressmaking | 
C) Millinery [) Foods and Cookery | 


Name 





Electric Candle 
Very Dainty 75c 


Hand-decorated, rose or blue, 
Wonderful for bedroom or nur- 
sery. It lights by simply turning 
the bulb, and comes to you post- 


paid. Gift Book FREE 


Sen¢ for free catalog illus- 
trating a wonderful variety 
of gifts and cards of fine 
quality, reasonably priced. 
Just send your name today. 


POHLSON’S 


Department 99 
PAWTUCKET. R. I. 
Established 1895, 


All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15 cents RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder every 
week by mail for the next 18 consecutive weeks, In these 13 
issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 900 unusually 
interesting articles on people and things you want to know about, 
1800 picked news items from everywhere, 2500 jokes, squibs and 
cracks, stories, etc. Newsiest, snappiest, most entertaining paper 
in the whole world. The bigwest Ic worth YOU ever saw. Send 
wow. Address PATHFINDER, Dept. 96, TON, BD. Cc. 
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“Fairy Tales” — Sir James J. Shannon 


(Continued from page 18) 


charm, a genuine taste, expressed 
in a most sincere manner. 

He had the gift of bringing 
background and appropriate acces- 
sories into such harmony with his 
subjects that we feel a unity of im- 
pression and a beauty of atmos- 
phere. To him the beauty of the 
person was inseparable from the 
beauty of the surroundings. We 
are keenly aware of this in the pic- 
ture “Fairy Tales.” Other paint- 
ings by Shannon in the United 
States are “Girl in Brown,” Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C.; “Miss Kitty,” Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh; and ““Mag- 





nolia,” Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

It is only fitting that this painter 
of the beautiful should have lived 
in a charming house on Holland 
Park Road, London. Here, a high 
wall surrounded his garden and his 
studio, and here, among hollyhocks 
and roses, he entertained his friends, 
played with his young daughter, 
and painted the pictures that the 
world prizes. He was knighted by 
the king of England in 1922. His 
death occurred the following year. 


Epiror1AL Note: Miss Eckford’s next 
subject will be “Pilgrims Going to Church,” 
painted by George Henry Boughton, our 
cover picture for November. 





The Fairy Ring 


(Continued from page 52) 


TITANIA— 

The fireflies glow red 

And blink above your head 

In a quaint, uneven row, 

Like funny little lanterns, 

Swinging to and fro! 

OBERON (leading the Child to a 
throne) — 

We have twisted your throne 

of forest fern 
And scented it with rose. 
It is strung with firefly lights 
that burn 
And flicker as a feather wind 
blows. 
CHILD (mounting the throne)—Oh, 
how soft it is! 
FLOWERS (in chorus)— 

We will sway in flower dances 

On the mossy green, 

While the moonlight shifts and 

glances 

With an ivory sheen. 

(They float beneath the moon- 
beams; the colors melt and fade and 
blend in lovely patterns. The 
fairies rise and fall in time with the 
enchanted breeze, quivering like 
bubbles blown from « trembling 
pipe.) 
CHILD—Oh, oh! 
Fairyland forever! 
TITANIA— 

And we want to keep you, dear, 

But you could not disappear 

When the rosy-fingered Dawn 


I want to stay in 


Blows her slim, clear-throated 
horn 

And the heralds of the day ap- 
pear. 


cHiLD—Where do fairies go when 

day comes? 

OBERON— 
Some hide within the flowers, 
Close-nestled in warm hearts; 
Some seek the fernleaf bowers 
Throughout the sunlit hours 





Until the new moon starts 

To try its mellow powers. 
TITANIA— 

They may hide behind the rus- 

tling leaves 

When the sun a restless pattern 

weaves 

Upon the mossy ground 

Where maidenhair is found. 

(As Titania pauses, the woods are 
filled with silver melody. The lilt- 
ing notes draw nearer, nearer. Then 
the piping dies away, and a mock- 
ing, teasing laugh rings through the 
glen. The clear, thin notes are heard 
again, fading into the distance.) 
TITANIA (lovingly) — 

Pan is a woodland sprite— 
OBERON— 

Spirit of cooling night— 
PERN-SEED— 

Bringer of star-delight— 
PETAL-OF-A-ROSE— 

To all the earth. 

TITANIA— 
When he pipes three notes 
And the music floats 
Across our golden rings, 
We must lightly glide 
And, fluttering, hide 
Our dew-embroidered wings. 
cHiLD (sniffing the night air)— 
What makes the woods have such a 
lovely smell? 
TITANIA— 
The perfume of the woods that 
fills 
The air and scents the breeze 
Is gathered from the sliding rills 
And made from flowers and 
trees, 
OBERON— 
We take a breath of pollen gold, 
A pinch of scented briar, 
And place it in a lily mold 
Above the glow-worm fire. 
(Continued on page 81) 








WE HAVE 


OPENINGS 


in each state for young men of teaching experience to represent a unique new 
educational service for grade teachers. Must have a car, be entirely free to travel, 


and in position to devote full 


time to our work. Liberal minimum guarantee 


to those who qualify. Give full details including age and previous sales experi- 


ence if any. 





Supplemental Education Association, 


This is not books or correspondence courses. 





128 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
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ALLEN’S ¥@ 


of FOOT COMFORT 


Many teachers of physical training and home 
economics classes are advising their pupils to 
use Allen’s Foot=Ease. For those who are on 
their feet every day, this antiseptic healing 
powder shaken into the shoes in the morning 
gives all day foot comfort. 

Allen’s Foot*Ease takes the friction from the shoes, 
soothes tired, tender, aching, smarting feet, and stops 
the pain of calluses, corns and bun- 
ions. Makes hosiery wear longer, 
too. 


Ask for the new package 
For convenience and economy, buy 
Allen’s Foot#Ease in the new 
handy, shaker top tin containing 
three times the quantity in the 
smaller packages. 

Free offer to Teachers 

A supply of FooteEase Walking 
Dolls for Kindergarten use, or free 
samples of Allen’s Foot*Ease for us 
in physical training or home econo. 
mics classes, sent free upon request. 
Please state preference. Addres 
Allen’s Foot«Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


4 Allen's 
Foot -Ease 


What Great Bible Stories 
Do These Pic- 
tures Represent 











You should answer without hesitation, 
these and many other Bible questions. 
Mail thecoupon. We will send you free 
aninteresting Bible 
Test totest your 
knowledge. Also free 
our big Bulletin telling 
how Moody Bible In- 
stitute Home Study 
Courses have helped 
38,000 menand women 
through directed sys- 
tematic study of the 


Bible. Send now for this | 
Bible Test and Bulletin. 
No obligation. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4577, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, I. 















| 
: Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
I Dept. 4577, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, Free, your Bible Test and | 
| Bulletin. 


| 

| Name ees a | 
Street and No........ ; 
en asian | 





a 













Engraved INVITATIONS 
cn ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form, Perfect in i 4 

ecution. Direct from the 


na 
capital. Moderate prices. Ask 


the loan of Portfolio nn " 
USLER &CO., 314 
ATE ieshington, oe. 
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give me 0 days 


TO PROVE | CAN 
MAKE YOU 


SLENDER 


Annette Kellermann 


Ho’ many pounds do 
you want to take off? 
How many inches do you 
want to reduce your neck, 
bust, waist, hips, arms 
legs, calves? In just 16 
days you can have the 
proof that my personal 
methods will give you a 
slender, graceful figure. 
It was through these 
methods that I developed 
“the body beautiful’’and 
won fame as ‘the world's 
most perfectly formed 
woman.” And by these 
same methods I have kept 
my weight and figure 
without change of one 
pound or one inch for 
over fen years. 

40.000 women of every 
weight, age and condi- 
tion of life have been 
benefited by those meth- 
ods. No need now for 
you to fear obesity in any 
part of the body. 

Graceful posture and 
= come with this new 
mre you will acquire. 
Health, too—health that 
will glow in a rosy com- 
—e free from sal- 

owness, wrinkle 5 
ples, “fag lines.” Pep 
and energy that will 
make life worth living! 
Your whole system will 
be cleansed of impuri- 
ties. Constipation an 
other ailments contri- 
buting to your present condition will be corrected, 

And it’s fun this quick, easy way. Spend only 15 min- 
utes with my special me thods daily. I allow you plenty 
of delicious, satisfying foods, but they produce energy 
instead of fat. I use no drugs or pills; prescribe no 
starvation diets. 

You owe it to yourself to learn about my tested meth- 

is. Linvite you to send fora free copy of my book, 

“The Body Beautifui.’’ But please act at once. Mail the 
coupon below or write. Address, Annette Kellermann, 
Inc., Suite 1510, 226 We st 89th Street, New York City 


Annette Kellermann., inc., Suite 1510, 
225 West 39th Street, New bere City, 
r Miss Kellermann: Iw 


pounds, Send me 


your booklet, ““The Body Beautiful.’ Rec que sathaat itdoes not obli- 
gate me in any way. 

Name 

anak a 

City. State 





Are the walls of your schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Our Large Framed 
Pictures with Glass Fronts make them 
homelike and attractive. Read Page 
Seven.— Adv. 


LUDWIE 


Helps You Form 
a Rhythm Band 


Without obligation 
we'll gladly show you 
how to interest chil- 
dren in this basic rhyth- 
mic training ; how to 
Organize and insure 





success. You can arouse 
enthusiasm for all 
music ‘i by using 
this plan 





Children respond wonder- 
fully to this interest- 
stimulating activity. Out 
of our years’ experience in 
Organizing and equipping 
such groups we have built 
a simple plan which any 
teacher can follow with 
excellent results. Send the 
coupon now for Free Book 
with detailed inform- 

ation, without obligation. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


10 0 Late Bg. 1611-27N.LincolnSt. Chicago 

Gentlemen Please send Free Book with details « on 
a rhythm band. 

Nn 


City. 
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The Fairy Ring 
(Continued from page 80) 
FERN-SEED— 
Then add some petals from a rcse 
While fairy lips count seven 
And leave it where the woodbine 
blows 
Until they count eleven. 
TREE SPRITE— 
Stir it under evening skies 
Beneath the woodland trees; 
Wait for curling wisps to rise 
And float along the breeze. 

(Three clear notes ring through 
bal woods. The fairies spring into 
Nowhere. Only Titania, Oberon, 
and the fairy court remain.) 
CHILD (her face turned upward )— 
See the tiny pink cloud! 

TITANIA— 

In the twinkling of an eye 

Tuck her into bed. 

All the eastern sky 

Flushes into red. 

SPIRIT OF NIGHT— 

In Fairyland, time flies on hurried 

wings. 

When first the clear light flows 

across the sky, 

And Dawn appears in rosy dra- 

peries 

Of floating clouds foaming with 

golden mist, 

The fairy troop must melt into 

the trees 

And sway within the graceful 

flower stalks 

Until the cooling night brings 

sweet release 

And woodland glades once more 

are filled with light. 

AutHor’s Nore: Although this 
fairy-tale drama was written primarily 
for reading aloud, it is entirely pos- 
sible to use it as an actual play. Very 
simple properties suffice. Transform 
the stage into a woodland grove by 
the use of plants and flowers. The mid- 
die of the stage should be left open to 
represent the ring. Green carpet strewn 
with leaves makes a good center for the 
ring. To create the illusion of moon- 
light, use a light with a bluish cast. A 


| blue bulb or a piece of blue paper used 


in a stereopticon will give the desired ef - 


| fect where flood lights are not available. 


Red may be used for the dawn light. 
The tiny bulbs used on Christmas trees, 
caught here and there among the shrub- 
bery, may suggest fireflies. 

Fairy costumes may be made of crépe 
paper. Green-as-an-Emerald would wear 
a green suit with a pointed cap; Petal- 
of-a-Rose should be dressed in a pink 
costume with many petals; Star-Dust 
might be costumed in soft blue with a 
gold star on the forehead and goid stars 
sprinkled over the dress. Silver icicles 
which are used on Christmas trees may 
be sewn along the edges of sleeves and 
skirts in such a manner that they catch 
the light and give a beautiful effect. 
The Child should wear a white night 
dress, as if just aroused from sleep. 

If additional help is required, the au- 
thor would be glad to make suggestions. 
Inquiries, which should be accompanied 
by a self-addressed stamped envelope, 
should be addressed to Mrs. Dorothy 
Louise Thomas, in care of F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, 514-516 Cutler 


Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Mid-Morning 


Nourishment 
























Thrilling News 


For Teachers! 


Think of it!—a generous sup- 

ply of NUNCH—the delicious 
health drink that children love now sent FREE to kindergarten and ele- 
mentary school teachers. You may have enough of this nutritious food 
drink to serve your classes with a wholesome mid-morning meal or at 
noon luncheon EVERY day. 

All teachers today realize that proper mental development is easier in 
well nourished bodies. Healthy children grasp their lessons quicker, And 
many parents today depend on the teacher to take 
complete charge of their children’s physical im- 
provement as well as teaching their little minds. 

Nunch is the modern solution to this problem. 

> H is a highly 
valuable and_  nutri- 
tious food, rich in pro- 


THE DELICIOUS 


Chocolate Hlavorcad 


FOOD DAINK 





GF AY 


For Nunch builds robust bodies, strong bones, and 
colors little cheeks with the rosy touch of vigorous 
good health. 

The makers of NUNCH have a simple plan by 
which they furnish classes, FREE, with this deli- 
ciously good food drink for the mid-morning meal. 
Find out about it now—and help build up those 
little bodies to withstand the rigors of the coming 
winter. Send in the coupon below and learn how 
easily this may be done, also how Nunch pours 





dimes into the Class treasury for parties, plays ti” carbohydrates, 
ond caulncnent mineral salts and 
and equipn . other essential and 
nourishing body 

building elements. It 

THE E. C. HARLEY CO. contains only the 
highest quality in- 

2015 E. 65th Street gredients in compli- 

ance with all pure 


Cleveland, Ohio 


food laws. 





| Please send me the details of the plan by which I can 
get the free Nunch for my classes and also tell me about 
the cash plan that you have. 





mae @ 


| Name 


Address State 





Vacations—Rest—Health Building—Sports 


For a day, a week or a month you will be charmed with the restful, 
peaceful surroundings and comforts of this world famous health re- 
sort. Sports and entertainment—ideal for short holidays. Unsur- 
passed for restoring health, vitality and energy. Easy of access from 
all points North, East, South and West by railroad, bus, auto or air- 
plane. Rates for room and meals extremely moderate. Ask for Book 
of Views and Rate Schedule. Mention the Instructor and get a diet 
Booklet. Plan to spend your Thanksgiving vacation at 


THE PHYSICAL CULTURE HOTEL, Inc., 
Founded by Bernarr Macfadden 
DANSVILLE 


NEW YORK 








Restaurante, Clube Camps, Hospitals and Institutione 














M t 8, floor excellent opportunities, Good pay, 
clerks, hostesses a, — directors, gui ick advancement, fascinating work 
executive secretaries, purchasing that develops charmand personality, Past 


experience proved unnecessary. Thou- 

sands of Lewis students are winning euc- 

cess in a) ae gy * field. One student 

writes: **Busi ——y yt siqatene 
tien 


agents, etc., wanted for well-paid 

itions in one of America’s largest 
industries. Lewis Personal Coaching 
Plan adapts the training to your of ie Fraternity } — ruse 





‘ttre 

needs, at home in your spare time. suite i in saddition to to my a ay, o and find the 

National Employment Bureau puts fork wrz cnet, ree ‘hie ratte 
of g in towech with gives full details, Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRABENG 9 mee 
non DS-9074 D.C. 
The Original and ‘Only School oft its ok “indim inthe World 
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Books, Plays, Schoolroom Helps 


American Nature Association, The 74 
Barnes & Company, A. S. li 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 6 
Book Sup ly Co., The 12 
Cable Company, The 80 
Churchill-Grindell Music Co. 1} 
Colonial Printing Co. li 
Constructive Seat Work Service 9 
Dairymen’s League Co op. Assn., Inc. § 
Denison & Co., T. S. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

Engle, J. I 13 
bairbairn Art Co 12 
Graham, C. W 8 
Harter Publishing Co., The 5 
Hill, Charles D. 76 
Latta, Inc., J. S. 5 
Lewis Pub. Co., George W. 6 
National Dairy Council 83 
Palmer Company, The 8 
Plymouth Press, The 10 
Smith, W. Hazleton 10 
Stover, Frances L. 12 
University Publishing Co., The 12 
Webb Publishing Co. 4 
Webster Publishing Co. 11 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 5 
Zaner-Bloser Co., The 8, 10 


Business Opportunities 


Brennon’s Music House 76 
Dunbar Co., W. P. 76 
Elier Company 76 
Irving-Vance Co., Ltd., The 13 
Menhenitt Co., Ltd., The 73 
Rochester Art Co. 76 
Supplemental Education Assn. 80 
United States Seed Co. 76 


Emblems and Insignia 


Artistic Medal & Badge ¢ 0. 8 
Bastian Bros. Co. 8 
Grouse Co., C. K S 
Metal Arts Co., In 8 
Union Emblem Co 8 
Engravers 
Capitol Social Engraving Co. 13 
Hausler & Company 80 
Ort Engraving Co., N. 73 


Food Products 


California Fruit Growers Exch. 75, 83 


Harley Co., The E. C. 8! 
Kellogg Company 77 
Royal Baking Powder 83 
Royal Gelatin Dessert 78 
Sugar Institute, Inc., The 70 


Hotels and Health Resorts 


Hotel Strand, The 73 
Physical Culture Hotel, Inc. $1 
United Hotels 76 


Hygiene and Health 
Allen’s Foot-Ease 80 
Bristol-Meyers 


2nd Cover 


Kellermann, Inc., Annette $1 
Kleenex Company 75 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 3rd Cover 
Lever Brothers Co. 72 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co... 4th Cover 
Scholl Manvfacturing Co., Inc., The 74 


Instruction—Resident and By Mail 


American School 6 
American School of Home Economics 6 
Columbian Correspondence College _ 6 


Drama Directors Institute 8 
Federal School of Commercial 
Designing _6 
Franklin Institute 10, 76 
Home Correspondence School, The 6 
Instruction Bureau : 6 





Instruction—Continued 


Laird Extension Institute 

Lewis Hotel Training Schools 

Minneapolis School of Art, The 

Moody Bible Institute Correspond- 
ence School 

Patterson School 

Temple School of Medical 
Technology 

U. S. School of Music 

University of Chicago, The 

Washington Boulevard Hospital 

Woman’s Institute 


Insurance 


Educators Beneficial Association 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Literary Assistance 
Arnold, John H. 


Magazines 
Pathfinder, The 
School Arts Magazine, The 


Miscellaneous 
Denver Optic Co. 
Martyn, G. E. 
Miller, P. A. 
Warnesson, Prof. J. 
W yandot Rubber Co. 


Classified Index of Advertisers 
October, 1931 


ax 
Cc 


10 
76 
69 


Money Raising and Premium Plans 


Osborne Specialty Co., The 
Siockton Press 


Musical Instruments 
Hohner, Inc., M. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
Sonophone Co., The 


Photo Finishing and Supplies 
Falls Foto Finishers 
Moser and Son 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co. 
Simonson, H. C. 


Pictures 
Dodson, Inc., Joseph H. 
Perry Pictures Co., The 


7 
76 


$l 
11 


13 
13 
11 


9 
13 


Schoolroom Equipment and Supplies 


American Art Clay Co. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Binney & Smith Co. 

Dick Company, A. B. 

Ditto Incorporated 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Educational Foundations, Inc. 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 

Flexo Products Corp. 
Knapp Electric 
Multistamp Co., Inc., The 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Zaner-Bloser Co., The 
Towers, Selina B. 


Teachers Agencies 


Natior.al Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Teachers Personal 
Enna Jettick 
Independent Press 
Low and Co., Daniel 
Pohlson Galleries, The 


Royal Diamond and Watch Co. 


Typewriters 
International Typewriter Exch. 


Visual Instruction Equipment 


Bausch & Lomb Opticai Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 


11 
12 
11 

l 
71 


73 


77 


"— 


12 


79 
12 
79 
80 
78 


78 
11 
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Some Exercises in Grammar 
(Continued from page 64) 


In the following list of sentences 
mark the subjects and predicates 
just like the three examples given. 


| Begin first by underlining the com- 


plete subject, then put two lines 
under all that remains. Put paren- 
theses around the simple subjects 
and the simple predicates. 


1. The red flames danced in the pol- 
ished grate. 

2. Three years she grew in sun and 
shower. 

3. The waves beside them danced. 

4. The waves were dashing high. 

§. There groups of merry children 
played. 

6. The lowing herd winds slowly o'er 
the lea. 

7. He has repented of his folly. 

8. Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

9. The sound of horses’ hoofs was 
heard in the distance. 

10. They had now reached the road 
that turns off to Sleepy Hollow. 

11. The hazy autumn day was coming 
to a close. 

12. A merry heart maketh a cheerful 
countenance. 


Which sentences had verbs for 
their simple predicates? Which 


ones had verb phrases for their | 


simple predicates? 

Have your teacher check your 
Copy 
again those that have errors, and re- 
mark them. 

You will need much practice in 
marking predicates. If you do not 
have your papers on which you 
marked the sentences under Exer- 


_cises Six, Seven, and Eight, ask your 


teacher for them. Tell her that you 
want to mark the predicates of 
those sentences. When you feel 


quite sure that you have grasped 


the meanings of subjects and predi- 
cates, tell her that you are ready 
for a test. 


EXERCISE ELEVEN 


Copy the following sentences. In 
each one mark the complete sub- 
ject, the complete predicate, the 
simple subject, and the simple predi- 
cate. Above each word write what 
part of speech it is. Leave an 
empty line between sentences so 
that your work will not become 


blurred. 


1. The rude forefathers of the ham- 
let sleep. 

2) Strong reasons make strong ac- 
trons. 

3. Nell and her grandfather rose 
from the ground. 

4. The owls have awakened the 
crowing cock. 

§. England was conquered in the 
eleventh century by the Normans. 

6. Many people had gazed at the 
Great Stone Face. 

7. Many articles are made of wood 
and iron. 

8. A message was sent to the enemy. 

9. They had agreed willingly. 

10. Prepare for life’s work. 


EXERCISE TWELVE 


Examine the five sentences below, 
Note particularly the _ italicized 
words. What parts of speech are 
they? In what part of the sentence 
does each stand? Each word means 
the same as what other word in the 
same sentence? 


1. General Grant was an officer in the 
Civil War. 

2. My uncle is a carpenter. 

3. The tallest man was he. 

4. The orange is a tropical fruit. 


You have noted three truths 
about the italicized words. First, 
three of them are nouns and one is a 
pronoun. Second, they come in the 
predicate part of the sentence, 
Third, each one names the same 
thing that the simple subject names, 
or means the same thing. Keep these 
three things in mind. We shall try 
to make a definition of them. 

As yet you do not know what to 
call these words. We must have 
some way to speak of them so that 
we can distinguish them from the 
nouns and pronouns that are used 
as simple subjects. For some time 
vou have been breaking sentences in- 
to parts. You have been seeing 
what relation these parts have to 
each other. Another name for re- 
lation, a name that we shall use a 
great deal when we are a little more 
advanced in our work, is case. I 
shall give you a definition for case, 
but you need not try to remember 
it yet. Simply think it through 
several times. 
| “Case is the form or use of a noun 
‘or pronoun by which its relation to 
|other words in the sentence is de- 
noted.” 

Hereafter, we shall say that all 
the simple subjects are in the nomi- 
native case. They are the subjects 
of the verbs or verb phrases that you 
selected for your simple predicate. 
(The word vominative means name 

word. 

Look again at the five sentences 
at the beginning of this exercise. 
What five words are in the nomi- 
native case because they are subjects 
of verbs? Let us call them subjec- 
tive nominatives. 

Now we are ready to find a name 
for the other words, the ones that 
are italicized. | Most books call 
such words predicate nominatives. 
Can you think why? If not, ask 
your teacher to tell you. 

Re-read the five sentences. Could 
you stop after the simple predicate 
and have enough words to make 
_good sense? Clearly you could not. 
| We need the italicized word to com- 
plete the predicate of the sentence. 
| We have said that the predicate 
nominative is a noun or a pronoun, 
| that it belongs to the predicate part 
‘of the sentence, and that it means 
the same thing as the subject. We 
shall use these points in a definition. 
| (Continued on page 83) 
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Ist, 2nd, 3rd grade 
Teachers 


Send coupon for 


FREE 


Supplementary Readers 


to be colored-in 


by children 








o | 





Height-weight tables 
and blanks; also 
Good Health Rules 
are included in this 
16-page reader. 








“Pre Land of Oranges”, an illus- 

{feeb supplementary reader, 
has proved the most popular school 
material we have ever offered. It 
tells the story of oranges from the | 
time the young trees are planted un- 
til the ripe fruit reaches the market. 





This important industry is pre- 
sented in the manner prescribed by 
leading educational authorities for 
first, second and third grade supple- | 
mentary reading material. The book | 
is illustrated in color and with out- 
line drawings to be colored by pu- 
pils. It also contains height-weight 
table and record-blank and good 
health rules. 


Send the coupon now for your 
free supply, stating quantity required 
for your classes (one for each pupil). 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 
UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES ....LEMONS 


Cauirornta Frurr Growers FxcHANGE, 
Div. 310-BBox 530, Station “C”’, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me. copies of ““The Land 
of Oranges’’, one for each of my pupils. 


Name _Grade_ 





Name of Schocl___——_ a 


School Address. _ ————— 


City. ee 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


Some Exercises in 
Grammar 
(Continued from page 82) 


“A predicate nominative is a noun 
or pronoun which completes the 
predicate and explains the subject.” 

Perhaps your teacher will let your 
class recite on the four sentences. If 
so, a good way to explain the ital- 
icized words would be as follows: 

Officer is a noun in the predicate 
nominative case. It completes the 
simple predicate was, and it explains | 
the subject, General Grant. 

Write brief paragraphs explaining 
the other three italicized words, car- 
penter, he, and fruit. Either read 
your paragraphs orally or show 
them to your teacher. 

EXERCISE THIRTEEN 

In our last exercise we learned 
some new words. We said that rela- 
tion of words was sometimes shown 
by case; that simple subjects are said 
to be subjective nominatives. We 
also learned what predicate nomin- 
atives are. Rethink the definitions 
so that you will have them in mind. 

Copy the following sentences. 
Leave lines between them so that 
you can do the proper marking. 
Name the subjective nominative 
and the predicate nominative. Use 
the sentence below as a_ pattern. 
(You may use abbreviations.) 








Patey site in her red chair 


> 
ik Oring ber meth From a dup, oN 
4 Kitty had a sevcer fell } x 
But now ity ell lapped up ‘e| 
x ¥ c 


"1 and Going to Bed. 











First Grade. 


rial sent without charce. 


PLease SEND Mer 


price 55c. 


Name a 


Street__ 





Sub. nom. pred. nom. 

My watch was a present to me. 

1. The captain was a hero. 

2. Webster was a statesman. 

3. Man became a living soul. 

4. It is I. 

5. Henry is my brother. 

Some thought questions.—In 
what way are subjective nomina- 
tives and predicate nominatives 
alike? How are they different? 
All predicate nominatives stand in| 
the predicate; can you say that all) 
nouns in the predicate are predicate 
nominatives? Explain. 

EpirortaL Note: Mrs. Kenny’s next 


rroup of exercises will continue the study 
of the nominative case. 


The Dancers 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


See them dancing down the road, 
Round and round, round and 
round, 
Circling here and circling there, 
Making not a sound. 


Dresses bright the dancers wear, 
Yellow, brown, and crimsen, too; 

Dancing lightly, each wee foot 
Wears a scarlet shoe. 


Merrily they circle by, 

Swinging this way and then that; 
Every dancer, you can see, 

Has a yellow hat. 


Who can these wee dancers be? 
Autumn leaves my fancy sees, 

Whirling down the country road 
On a merry breeze! 


i. 
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PATSY’S DAY 


A series of 10 stories for young children 


accompanied by— 


FOUR POSTERS in color 12 x 18 inches, 
illustrating in charming studies from life 
the activities of Patsy—At Breakfast, 
Outdoor Play, Shopping with Mother 


These stories, written by Amy Brady, describe Patsy’s usual day. 
Every child who has heard them has been delighted with them. 
The children will thoroughly enjoy the poster pictures of Patsy 
after they have learned to know her through the stories. 


This series will supplement health teaching in Kindergarten and 


The price of the book and 4 posters is 55c. 


Write for the newly revised catalogue of Health Education Mate- 


copies of “PATSY’S DAY” book and four posters, 


[| the newly revised catalogue, free. 





— 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 





In School and at Home 


Tee’ youngsters are interested 
in good food. And teachers of 
cookery find they can add to this 
interest by telling them the “inside 
story” of the ingredients they work 
with, 

Let your pupils know why it’s 
always so important to use Royal— 
the Cream of Tartar baking powder. 
| Royal is not like ordinary baking 
powders. It’s the Cream of Tartar 
that makes the difference. 





Mane FROM LUSCIOUS GRAPES 
—Cream of Tartar is the most depend- 
able ingredient that can be used in a 
baking powder. It’s the reason Royal 
gives such uniformly fine results. Why 
Royal cakes, cookies, muffins and quick 
; breads come from the oven so beautifully 
light and tender, smooth textured and 
tasting so good, 

. . . 

No wonder three generations of mothers 
and teachers have been telling their girls 
about Royal Baking Powder. It always 
pays to use the best. Yet Royal is not 
expensive. Enough for a big layer cake 
costs only 2¢! 








... Delicious Baked Foods made with 


ROYAL 










Royal Cup Cakes, Royal Ice 
Cream Cake Sandwich. Sim- 
ple baked foods that children 
like. Made with Royal they're 
“extra good.” 


Send for the 
ROYAL COOK BOOK! 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands !ncorporated 
Dept. 177, 691 Washington St., New York 


Please send me free copies of the 


Royal Cook Book. 





Name 





a 


I eteiiieciidinitneniaiienaes — 


a 





















400 Games FOR eH HONS 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and a 
tions. 320 pages. Full clot 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 

With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 





Seeley’s Question Book 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, 
pestpsid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. 


How To Teach Spelling 


A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 










HOW TO 
TEACH SPELLING 


et ulary; how to organize les- 
etd . 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 


how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains list of 
$3,481 words derived from 20 
scientific investigations. Full 

covers, Price $1.50, 


cloth 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. 








postoaid. With 


Present-Day Standards 7, ;O% nc 


Explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest vaiue for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
$3.00. 





PRESENT DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 














Supervision of Elementary 


————— Schools 


This new book deals with 

SUPERVISION OF modern teaching practices 

CLEMENTARY SCHOOLS and the problems confront- 
ing the elementary teacher 
or supervisor. Includes: im- 
provement of classroom in- 
struction ; outlines and criti- 
cisms of lesson plans; keep- 
ing teaching up-to-date ; 
securing greater efficiency; 
new types of tests; guides 
and procedure in supervision ; 
' ete. Questions and _ refer- 

128 pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.00, 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr, $2.80. 


Poems Teachers Ask For Pooks 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Either 
book with The INSTRUC- 
TOR 1 year, $2.80. Both 
books with The INSTRUC- 
TOR, 1 year, $3.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language: Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene ; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.80, 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 




















PRIMARY PLANS| 


and 


The book 











Instouabes Plan 


Books 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
(with an abundance 
classified as follows: 


seasonable teaching plans 
for carrying them out) 
Games, Geography, 


History, Hygiene, 


Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 


The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
The selection, arrangement and 

editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of The Instructor in ccllaboration with promi- 


the branches represented. 


nent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction ‘work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. ; a 
Full cloth binding. — 


Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With 


Three volumes of 224 pages each. 


The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.90. 


Special Picture Offer 


Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 


in ten sections—each devoted to a 
Na- 
Reading; Seatwork 


Projects; Plans; 


illustrations not only serve their 


of material 
Biography, 


Not only 























WW 
: 3 Volumes 
y= 672 Pages 


20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) of Art 
Masterpieces with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 


Your choice of two groups—one for lower grades and one for upper grades—each 


group put up with study material in a strong envelope. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


oN By Inez N. McFee. The 


most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. 
Contains a large and 
choice collection of reci- 
tations, songs, music, dia- 
logues, tableaux and 
other entertainment ma- 
terial arranged in com- 
plete programs for dif- 
ferent grades, appropri- 
ate to the various holi- 
days, birthdays and other 
special occasions occur- 
ring during the school 
year, 364 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 








Prove It Yourself 


This book treats of elementary science and 
explains how the teacher or pupils can make 
timple experiments to prove the various 
principles. No special equipment necessary. 
The experiments cover Heat, Dissolving and 
Evaporation, Magnetism, Electricity, Light, 
Sound, Chemistry, etc. 88 illustrations. 256 
pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.50, post- 
paid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. 


—[ USE THIS BLANK 


described on this 
in combination with The INSTRUCTOR. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Use order blank below. 


Modern Number Methods 


By H. S. Alshouse. A 
genuine help to those 
who teach number work 
or arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary grades. The 
first part treats of spe- 
cial difficulties of both 
pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful methods of solving 
these problems. ‘The sec- 
ond part of the book deals 







MODERN 
NUMBER 
METHODS 
ALSHOUSE 


* 






with general considera- 
tions in the teaching of 
arithmetic in the eight 





grades. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.80. 


Little Citizensand Their Flags 


Contains eighteen full page outline draw- 
ings of boys and girls of various countries, 
dressed in their native costumes. Directions 
for copying and coloring them are given. 
Also the flag of each country is reproduced 
in its true colors with an outline flag to be 
copied and colored. Splendid material for 
introducing geography. Price 60 cents, post- 
paid, With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


when ordering any of the Teaching Helps 


PAY NOV. 5th a 


Date.... seeeee 1 931, 


Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [_] 1 year, $2.00; for [| 2 years, $3.00. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 


prices indicated. 

[] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional 

[] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional 

(] 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) — 
Group I for Lower Grades, $1.20 additional 

[] 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) 
Group #1 for Uppor Grades, $1.20 additional 

() Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 

(_) Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 

[) How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional 

|] Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional 

{} The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional 

[ ] Pres. Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 add’! 

(] Supervision of Elementary Schools, 80c add'l 


co ee which 


Street or R. F. D........... 


NOTE: For INSTRUCT . 
SO cents for Routes 





[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


[-] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80c add’! 
[_] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80c add’! 
[} How I Did It, 80c additional 

[.] Modern Number Methods, 80c additional 

{] Creative Posters, 50c additional 

{_] Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50c add’! 
(_] Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50c add’! 
{ } Story Book Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
() Health Poster Patterns, 50c additional 

(] School Window Decorations, 50c additional 

[ ] Safety Poster Patterns, 50c additional 

(1) Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50c add’! 

[) Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50c add’! 
c 


riptions to Ca » dd BO conts for cs ioms duty’ 
postage. No additional charge te Manteo, ‘and Central and South , AB Ths xcept Gulona, 


agree to pay not later than Nov. 5, 1931. 


) 
] Little Citizens and Their Fiags, 50c add’! 
I 
I am enclosing herewith. 


—ae ©& 





State 





Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


May Be Included at Special Prices 
With Your New or Renewal Order for 


he INSTRUCTOR. 


\. Pay November 5th. Use Order Blank Below. 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
is arranged 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, i year, $4.90. 


FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 





October 193; 





POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


The following books contain outline drawin 
patterns which are to be traced and transferred 
to suitable paper for coloring, cutting, and as. 
sembling into posters. Full directions giver 
The patterns may be used many times over, — 


. 
Creative Posters 
Numberless posters, to be - ———. 
colored and arranged by : 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 


— 


CREATIVE 


terns in this book. Boys, POSTERS | 
girls, men, women, pets, By BESS BRUCE CLE 
chickens, ducks, turkeys, 





birds, flowers, trees, squir- 
rels and many other famil- 
iar subjects are included. 
Encourages creative work. 








Double - page insert in 

colors shows many. ways 

of using the patterns. _| 
Heavy paper covers. Price “———-————— 

69 cents, postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 

Instructor Poster Patterns /% 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
cts., postpaid. Either book 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 


NE] A ~ 
1 year, $2.50. | BLASd | 
Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. eavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr. $2.50. 


beet 
PATTER 
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Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for — 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health — HEALTH 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health | POSTER 
jingles. Subjects include: PATTERNS | 
Little Boy Blue (who AY OSS BRUCE LsAvELNO 
drinks milk); Sleep with | ... 
Windows Open; Jack (who beret 
is never sick); Eat Fruit as 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents postpaid. With The nasi — 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. al 

Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are included. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, ete, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
$2.50. 


Instructor Jointed Toys 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
























Animals, Birds, ete., and 

eight for Little Citizens 

a 5 : int 
00) contains nine 4 

patterns for See Saw : jo! na 








Jointed Toys, twenty for Ate 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 8 i 
and one for a Santa Claus (| -- 
Jointed Toy. 
Each book bound in heavy paper COVERS het 
Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. $2.50. 
book with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
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How Mrs. Cox 


id Her School of COLDS 














ina Very Severe Winter 


Nuariing would ease your work in the winter 
more than cutting out colds and other ills. No 
longer would some of your children lag far 
behind the others. No longer would you be 
faced with a group very unequally prepared. 
And no longer would absences lower grades in 
your class, and hurt your record. 


Consequently we know you will be interested 
in the letter at the right, which we received 
from Mrs. W. E. Cox, Principal of the Rural 
School, Robinsville, Miss. 


She tells how she proved, by practical use, 
the simple and pleasant way to guard children 
against winter colds. 


Your classes can probably be helped also. 
Just explain to them how much easier and 
happier, for them, for their families, and for 
you, a cold-less winter would be. Then tell 
them how pleasant and effective it is to gargle 
with full-strength Listerine. 


Remember that repeated laboratory tests 
prove Listerine to kill 200,000,000 
germs, even the resistant pus and 
typhoid germs, in 15 seconds — 
and to reduce mouth bacteria 
98%. 

Why not keep a bottle of 
this safe and tried antiseptic in 
your desk, to protect yourself, 
and to show your children how 
to use it? Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











Robinsville, Miss. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


Gentlemen: It has occurred to me that you might 
like to hear of the experiences we have had this year 
with LISTERINE—"we" meaning our little one—room 
school here. Perhaps no other letters have come 
from an old—fashioned district school of all ages 
and all grades; and because of this, you may be more 
than ordinarily interested. 

On our roll-call are the names of twenty-eight 
children, a larger number than at any time in the 
history of the school. We have made the best daily 
attendance, however, that I have ever known—and I 
have been teacher here for the past nine years. The 
entire school has been almost perfect from a no= 
cold, no-sore—throat, no-sniffle standpoint, and I 
attribute this condition to the daily use of pure 
Listerine. The children are taught the lesson of 
"watching the gateway of the mouth"—to quote their 
Hygiene text—and this year, I urged the gargling of 
full-strength Listerine, in addition to fhe tooth— 
brush and other sanitary precautions. The weather 
was unusually severe this winter, and the old school 
house full of cracks and holes, but we have come 
through with flying colors. It has been a source of 
comment to many, and we give Listerine the credit— 
I am sure you will be pleased to know this. 








Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Mrs. W. E. Cox 
Principal, Robinsville Rural School 
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FOR COLDS AND 
SORE THROAT 





























The pictures you 
receive will be 
drawn in outline 
as shown here=- 
ready for use. Size 
9% x 7 inches, 
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Young fingers will spend a happy classroom] 
hour coloring this domestic drama 


Give an outline drawing of this picture (illus- by offering prizes for the pupils. With the outline 
trated in reduced size at upper right) to every child drawings sent you we will include one colored 
in your class. Let the children fill in the tints and _ print of this picture and a metal Skeezix holder 
shades as they will—in crayon, chalk or water (illustrated below) containing one School Pro- 
colors. An erijoyable and stimulating task, because _ phy-lac-tic Brush and one tube of Listerine Tooth 
of the subject and treatment. We supply Paste . .. Give the Skeezix holder with the - 
the outline pictures free in whatever ) School Pro-phy-lac-tic and tube of Listerine 
quantity you can use. Tooth Paste as a prize to the child who turns 
The illustration above serves as an in the most attractively colored picture. 

interesting preface to a short talk on ., All requests must be sent to us not 
oral hygiene, care of the teeth and later than December 1st, 1931. Cut out 
gums, and the necessity for cleansing and mail in the coupon . . . Today. 

the teeth regularly each day. Early in- Dicdtentesthe BealiCo. 
struction in these matters is constantly ; | Florence, Mass. 
receiving preater stress in school work. { Fs mF, hghbarde me 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company & | ine coe Scho Pro-eey- 
gives further cooperation to the teacher of Listerine Tooth Paste 


to be used as a prize and 
... free copies of the out- 


Pex line girl-end-dog dra 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. demtls fon ex Tin) toe 
Florence, Mass. , Classroom use. 
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